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BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHEREIN THE SEA FLINGS UP AN INVADER. 

It was quite dark in the long, low-roofed room, 
save for the faint glimmer of the far-off coming dawn 
through the broad, uncurtained window at one end; 
quite silent, except for the sobbing, loud whispering, 
muttering wind, breaking sometimes into a thunder- 
ous roaring at the casements, and for the dull monot- 
onous beat — farther off — of waters upon rocks. 

There were two little beds in the long room; and 
in the nearest a girl lay, wide-awake, with her cheek 
resting upon one hand, and her eyes fixed upon the 
grey light beyond the window. She was so fully 
awake that she even put up a steady hand to brush 
back the straying strands of black hair from her face 
— so calmly awake that she beat out a little tune on the 
patchwork quilt with her fingers, in time to the beat 
of the waters and the sobbing of the wind. 

Sudden steps beneath the window — the steps of 
a man who slipped, heavily shod, in haste on the 
gravel, and stumbled on hurriedly; then muttered 
voices, dying away in excited questioning and ex- 
planation, and a far-off hail from a man's voice, broken 
and scattered by the roar of the v^mA, "Wv^ ^\\ 'sa:^. 
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up in bed, controlling her light breathing to listen. 
Swinging round, and leaning half out to pierce the 
darkness at the further end of the room, she called, 
in a quick whisper — 

"Lucy!" 

The wind hurled itself at the rattling window again, 
and the girl glanced round, with a little frown of im- 
patience. She addressed herself again to the other 
bed, still in the same suppressed excited whisper. 

" Lucy — Lucy! Are you awake? '' 

There was a movement in the darkness — the sound 
of someone settling more easily among the pillows — 
a little contented murmur — and then silence again. 
The girl flung back the clothes, and scrambled to the 
floor, and pattered across rapidly to the other bed; 
bent over it, with her hands pressed lightly on the cov- 
ered shoulders of the sleeper. 

" Wake up, dear; Tve been awake for hours. Wake 
up — there's a wreck! Lucy! " 

The other girl turned, under the pressure of the 
hands, and looked up sleepily, startled; then, as the 
wind burst at the windows again, and howled away 
into the distance, she clutched at the hands that 
grasped her, and half-raised herself. 

Eve " she exclaimed, almost querulously. ** What 
is it? What is — 
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A wreck, I tell you. I heard the men running 
and shouting. Get up ! " 

" But, Eve — why? We don't want to go " 

" Lucy! You can't lie here — with all that going 
on outside!" She flung out an impatient hand to- 
wards the window. " IVe heard it rising — nearly all 
night; it's near morning now. Quick — get your 
things on; we must go down, dear. We couldn't be 
cowards — to He here warm, while the men drown out 
there." 
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"But — but Aunt Susannah?" objected the other, 
faintly. 

" She won't see us. Quick — ^there's the gun from 
the coastguard. Make haste — make haste ! " 

She was back at her own bed by this time — 
scrambling into her clothes, and urging on the other 
with breathless whisperings, and flying across to the 
window, in vain hope of piercing the cold darkness 
outside. 

'* Paddy will come," she said, suddenly, as she 
struggled with a refractory hook and eye. " We 
must call Paddy; he would never forgive us — if we . 
left him asleep." 

She was out of the room in a moment, and gliding 
along the darkened passage to another door. Still 
in the same feverish hurry, she dropped to her knees, 
and put her mouth to the keyhole — softly rattling 
the handle at the same time. 

" Paddy— P^ddy ! " 

The door was opened in a flash, and a boy stood 
there, in the faint light — a boy with tousled fair hair 
falling into his eyes; he was' tucking the ends of a 
neck-wrap into the breast of his buttoned jacket. The 
girl sprang up as the door opened, and the boy grinned 
cheerfully at her, with eyes dancing. 

'* It's a wreck," he whispered. " I was coming to 
wake you. YouVe soon got dressed." 

" Fve been awake nearly all night," replied the 
girl, with the dignity which is lent in youth by any- 
thing abnormal. " I heard the storm rise — and the 
men running down to the shore. Lucy's nearly 
dressed." 

The boy felt that much of the glory of the thing 
— of the initiation of it — had been stripped away from 
him, and was humbled accordingly. He took the 
secondary position naturally, and ioWo^^^ \w ^^^^'^ 
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wake, as she turned aj^aiii towards her own room. 
Lucy was staiidinj;^, dressed and trembling, at the 
door, prepared for fresh protest. 

** It'll be all over now/' she urj^fed, in a frig^htened 
whisper. ** And perhaps it isn't a wreck, and — 



•> 



Here was a chance for re-assertion, on the score 
of courage, and the boy stepped into the breach, in 
smiling superiority. ** Wrecks take a long time — 
sometimes hours," he said, with the air of experience. 
" And there's rockets, and — and life lines — ^and men 
with ropes round 'em — and — sometimes a Xcwfound- 
land dog, with a rope in his mouth." This latter as 
a daring afterthought, dragged from the chambers of 
boyish memory. 

So they went stealthily along the corridor — ^the 
boy first, and the girls — Lucy clutching her sister — 
close behind. At the foot of a little flight of stairs, 
down which they had crept, the two chief conspirators 
stopped, as if by connnon consent, with their eyes on 
a door, and held a hurried whispered consultation. 

*' Shall we?" asked the boy, as though no more 
extended question were necessary. 

" Yes — yes — he'll come. You go in, and wake 
him. Make haste! " said the girl. 

The boy turned the handle softly, and disappeared 
into the room. The listeners heard a sort of gurgle, 
as of one waking hurriedly, and then whisperings, and 
once a little pleased laugh. Then the boy came out 
again, in smiling triumph. 

" He's coming," he whispered, jerking his head 
in the direction of the room. ** Tried to be fierce 
about it — but he's coming. He's cutting into his 
trousers as if the house were on fire, and laughing 
all the time, under his breath." 

While they waited anxiously, tliey heard vague 
movements in the room, and in a few moments the 
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door opened, and a man came out, with his boots in 
one hand. An elderly, small man, with scanty grey 
hair rubbed in all directions about a rather large head, 
and with the mildest, sweetest, kindliest face — so full 
of wisdom, and yet so youthful — it is possible to im- 
agine. His face was beaming, even while he shook 
his head at the three waiting figures. 

"Naughty girls — naughty girls!" he breathed, 
with an apprehensive glance over his shoulder, and 
with the air of a schoolboy breaking bounds, and glory- 
ing in the breaking. " What would Aunt Susannah 
say — what would she say? But come on — come on! " 

He had a big shawl wound round his shoulders, 
over his coat, and he went off down the stairs, with 
the boots dangling from one hand, and with the other 
spread out as if to balance him, while he picked his 
way softly on tiptoe — looking back at them every now 
and then, with broad smiles, and reproachful shakes 
of the head, to murmur — " Naughty children — 
naughty children ! " 

He sat down on the bottom stair, to pull on his 
boots, while the children scrambled past him. As 
he got up he saw Lucy trembling, and had the big 
shawl off, and round the child's shoulders, in a mo- 
ment — making the fastening of the shawl the excuse 
for a reassuring caress. The boy snatched down his 
cap from the hall stand, and a grey wide-awak'e for 
the man; the dark-haired girl Eve swiftly drew a hood 
over her sister's head, and another over her own ; and, 
with much cautious drawing of bolts, and many guilty 
backward glances, the four went out into the darkness 
stealthily. 

Once outside the house, they set off, helter-skelter, 
for the shore, running down through the ill-paved, 
irregular streets of the little village — the boy and Eve 
well in front — Lucy and the matv p^xv\m^\i€S\vcv^. 'W^ 
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man had stuck the grey wide-awake hard at the back 
of his head and a burst of wind — coming at them 
threateningly round unexpected corners — more than 
once whirled it off his head, and sent it dexterously 
spinning away behind him; laughing more than ever, 
he flung himself joyously into the. pursuit of it, while 
they waited impatiently for him. At last he gave 
up the attempt to keep it on his head, and carried it 
flapping in one hand, using it to urge on the others 
in their running. Gradually even the timid Lucy got 
into the spirit of the thing — the wild, tragic frolic of 
the night — and ran on eagerly, glancing up now and 
again at the face of the man to whose arm she clung — 
^mutely seeking sympathy in her excitement. The 
boy and girl before them went on steadily — ^the boy 
in dogged hope of adventurous happenings — the girl 
with lips slightly parted, and eyes that strained for the 
sea, in keenest pity for the possible victims of its 
raging. 

Stragglers from the cottages — adjusting shawls, 
and crying enquiries — ^joined them as they neared the 
shore; the light from open doorways streamed across 
the road, and lit the hurrying figures for a moment. 
And, through all, the wind howled, and raced, and 
drove at them, and buffeted them heavily, huddling 
them together, gasping. 

Gradually, too, a silence fell upon them, as they 
came into the actual scene. For here was Life — grim- 
faced, lusty, bearded — battling sternly with Death; 
Death elusive, shrouded in darkness, in a shape they 
knew and feared. 

At some little distance out, with her spars keenly 
cut against the grey-coming dawn, was the wreck — 
a tiny thing enough, in all that raging, boiling ex- 
panse. Some men, eagerly questioned, said that she 
appeared to be a small yacht, driven hard on a reef. 
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and breaking up; that she had been there for hours. 
A woman — shuddering — whispered that she had seen 
men swept from her decks, and tossed in awful sport, 
and swallowed up. There was no life-boat at that 
point; a man had ridden off to the nearest, and a gun 
boomed out at intervals from the little whitewashed 
coastguard-station, in the hope of attracting atten- 
tion. Once, a boat had been put out — and hurled back 
on shore, with its crew clinging breathlessly to rocks 
and stones, and crawling back, half-dead, to safety. 
Once, too, a gigantic fellow had stood up among 
them all, with a rope girded about him, and with the 
wind ruffling his uncovered hair; a woman, young 
and pretty, near him, with her face hidden on an older 
woman's breast, and the older woman's arms tight 
about her. But he had been drawn back through the 
surf, and had staggered up through them blindly, and 
fallen spent upon the shore, with a group about him. 

As the dawn came up more clearly, it was seen 
that the sharp outline of a mast was blurred by some- 
thing which clung to it — something that the winds 
fluttered, and the waters leapt to reach; there was a 
shout presently that a man held on desperately there, 
and then that he clasped something in his arms — some- 
thing smaller than himself. And a woman, with the 
instinct of her sex, cried that it was a child he held. 

It had been thought that every living thing had 
been swept from the wreck; but now the murmuring 
groups broke up afresh, and crowded nearer down 
to the water. Some ran to the little coastguard- 
station; and presently a report, and a long, thin line 
flung across the lightening sky, showed that the rocket 
apparatus was again at work. But the wind was ter- 
rific, and no fiery-pointed line touched the shaking, 
swaying wreck. 

The three children had looked otv, ^\C\\.'^-Sa5:L^^> 
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through it all; the boy and Eve still hand-in-hand — 
Lucy clinging to the man. They tried to speak some- 
times, but the wind swept away their words, and left 
them breathless ; when anything momentous was afoot, 
the boy moved restlessly, and was for breaking away, 
and dashing into it. But the firm grip of Eve the 
dark-haired on his fingers restrained him, although 
she never looked at him, but kept her eyes fixed on the 
wreck unfalteringly. 

A sudden, almost imperceptible increase in the 
furv of the storm, and the vacht trembled, and lurched 
heavily, and slowly and horribly began to break up. 
A little group of grave-faced Methodists — mostly 
women — further up on the shore, had knelt calmly in 
a circle, with clasped hands, and their voices were 
rising and falling in the slow cadences of a hymn. 
Lucy had turned swiftly, and hidden her face against 
the man's side, and his arm was round her head, hiding 
her from the sight of it all; the tears were dropping 
slowly down his kindly old face, while he watched the 
wreck. 

A hoarse cry went up from the watchers, as the 
mast to which those figures clung fell crashing over 
the side; then a sudden silence, while men and women 
bent forward, as if for a race. The hvmn swelled 
louder; there was a confused roar of many voices, 
drowning it; and the groups broke up hurriedly, and 
men and women went plunging and scrambling 
through the surf, battling against the wind, with their 
eyes fixed on something which was driving swiftly on 
toward a line of rocks further down the shore — some- 
thing shown only by a white line of surf, save at one 
point, where a confused dark heap clung tenaciously. 

It was hurled against the rocks with a crash, and 
hurled back again; and, then, as it drove headlong on 
again, the foremost of the crowd had it, and men were 
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plunging in the water to their waists, with shouts and 
cries; they staggered out silently, bearing something 
in their arms. 

The boy and girl had raced off, hand-in-hand, 
without a word, with the hurrying crowd, leaving the 
others to follow; the girl stood there now, and the 
men laid their burden almost at her feet. It was a 
man and a boy — the boy so enfolded by the man's 
arms, and even by his legs, which were doubled and 
twisted about the smaller figure, that it was difficult to 
separate them ; the boy's face was hidden on the man's 
breast, and the man's head was bent above him, with 
his chin almost touching the hair of the other. In a 
moment, however, the man opened his eyes slowly, 
and his hold relaxed; and, while they bent over him, 
he flung out his arms suddenly, with a gasp, and rolled 
over on his back, and died while they looked. They 
saw then that he was horribly shattered and broken — 
that one side of his head was crushed, as though from 
contact with the rocks. 

But the boy, who had slipped from the arms of the 
man, although he lay there unconscious, yet had his 
heart faintly beating, and was unhurt; the doctor from 
the village was bending over him, and doing his best 
to restore him to consciousness. The arms of the man 
who lay dead had so closely enwrapped him that he — 
probably the weakest of all who had been on the yacht 
— was the sole survivor. 

The man who held Lucy clasped to him came for- 
ward hurriedly, with a quick nod to the doctor. " If 
some of you can carry the little lad up to my place, per- 
haps it would be better. It's not far — and " 

" Thank you, Professor," said the doctor, without 
looking up, or ceasing his continuous, rhythmic move- 
ment of the boy's arms — " I think he's coming round, 
and I'll get some of these good men to catt^ Vskxa n^:?^ 
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directly. Can you send someone on to see they have 
a fire ready, and some hot blankets; Tve no doubt Miss 
Jecks will see to that." 

The Professor looked round somewhat helplessly 
on the group of faces, with a sudden remembrance of 
his night escapade; his eye lighted on Paddy, and 
brightened. " Paddy," he said, putting a persuasive 
hand on the boy's shoulder — ** run along home, and— 
and wake up Miss Susie, and — and tell her what the 
doctor says. You — you know what to say; it's a mat- 
ter of life and death. I — Fd go myself, but you'll run 
faster." This was a blinking of the real danger, and the 
Professor knew it, and Paddy knew it; but the latter 
set off with a rush through the half-light without a 
word. 

The doctor rose from his knees presently, with a 
grunt of satisfaction: and some of the men lifted the 
limp little figure, and laid it on a rough litter formed 
of coats, and marched slowly and steadily away in 
the direction of the Professor's house. Lucy still 
held the Professor's hand; the other girl walked be- 
side the semi-conscious boy, looking at him gravely. 
And, as she walked, she let her hand rest — partly in 
compassion, partly with the proprietary feeling in this 
strange event which was natural to a child — on the 
side of the swaying thing on which he lay. 

One of his hands, moving restlessly, fell upon her 
own, and held it; the girl's hand was warm, and soft, 
and he needed something to hold to then, in those first 
moments of strange dawning consciousness. She 
clasped his fingers slightly, and met the glance of his 
half-opened eyes compassionately. As the men drew 
near to the house with their light burden, the boy 
still held fast to the girl's hand. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHICH TAKES LEAPS OVER HISTORY — ^AND SUG- 
GESTS A RACIAL SUPERIORITY. 



But — my dear Susie- 
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Susannah, if you please, brother Barlow. This 
is not an hour for endearments." Miss Jecks was a 
lady with hair straightly parted on her forehead, 
and breaking into little curls about the region of her 
ears, after passing the boundary line of restraining 
tortoiseshell combs. The face between the curls was 
thin and sharp, with an unbroken line, dented at either 
end, for the mouth; the dress of the woman — grey, 
without one superfluous curve or fullness anywhere, 
was indicative of the feminine thing it enclosed. The 
silence that reigned about her, and the furtive looks 
of the others, supplied a commentary upon her, too, 
easily read. 

It was the morning following the wreck, and break- 
fast was an hour late — a circumstance sufficiently dis- 
turbing, in a household presided over by that grim 
goddess — Susannah Jecks. 

That lady had been up for hours — ever since Paddy 
had tremblingly beaten at her door, and cried the news 
that a stranger was being carried to her for succour; 
she had superintended everything, guiding the startled 
maids by a look, a gesture; had set aside the doctor's 
grateful comments on her promptitude with a frown, 
and a wave of the hand; and sat tvov^, ^.?» ^xyk^-^ x^r.-^ 
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and undisturbed, with every curl in place, as though 
the hours had brought no smallest change. 

Professor Barlow Jecks, for his part, had the un- 
mistakable appearance of a man of sober habits who 
had been kept from his bed; the two girls, on the one 
side of the table, and the boy Paddy on the other, were 
obviously labouring under suppressed excitement. 

" I say nothing of the initial circumstances," went 
on Susannah, gazing down the length of the table at 
her brother, and clipping her words off sharply, almost 
without parting her lips. " To lead the innocent and 
thoughtless on such an expedition — to draw them 
from their slumbers, in order that they might prowl 
about secretly at night with you — I say nothing of all 
that " 

She had raised her head and closed her eyes, and 
was smoothing out the table cloth softly with her 
hands, preparing to continue the indictment, after a 
sufficiently impressive pause, when the boy, with a 
quick look at the Professor, who sat with raised eye- 
brows, and hands gently straying through his grey 
hair, burst in hurriedly. 

" It wasn't the Professor at all, Miss Jecks ; we — 
that is, I rushed down first, and woke him up, 

and " His voice trailed off, and he glanced across 

at Eve. 

" Arthur Paddison," said Miss Susannah, severely 
ignoring him with her eyes, which she kept fixed upon 
the luckless man at the end of the table, " my brother 
requires no helping hand from you; he is responsible 
for the escapade. Do not join in any conversation 
between your elders; it is indelicate." 

The girl Eve flung herself into the front of the 
battle — speaking with a little quick flush on her face, 
and a rapid glance round the table. " I think — I am 
sure — I was the first. Aunt Susie " 
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" Susannah, if you please, Evelyn," corrected that 
lady, freezingly. There was a curious little fiction 
about the use of this name; if its owner insisted — as 
on this occasion — on its use in full, it was a species of 
challenge to the household that she had been ruffled, 
and was to be feared, and approached with caution ac- 
cordingly; if, with a wintry smile, the diminutive were 
permitted, it was suggestive of a laying down of arms, 
if only for the breathing space of a few hours. Evelyn 
acciepted the correction with becoming meekness. 

" I was the first. Aunt Susannah; I had been awake 
a long time — ^and I woke up Lucy and Paddy — and 
then we all dragged Uncle Barlow into it." She looked 
at the Professor, with a quick re-assuring smile of pro- 
tection, as she mentioned his name. 

"A totally unnecessary explanation," was Miss 
Susannah's comment. " Again I must remind you 
that this is a matter for your elders. Barlow," — he 
sat up with a start at the sharp pronouncement of his 
name, and blinked his eyelids — " we may resume our 
conversation. I was about to observe that I am dis- 
turbed, long before my usual hour, by Arthur Paddi- 
son, who is fully dressed, and very wet; that rough 
men tramp into the house, and into the spare bedroom ; 
and that I am called upon, at a moment's notice, to 
tend a stranger, about whom I am told nothing." 

" We know nothing of him, my dear Su — Susan- 
nah," replied Barlow Jecks, feebly. 

" Exactly," exclaimed the lady, triumphantly — " I 
rejoice that you have at last grasped my meaning. You 
dash out in the middle of the night, at a moment's 
notice — or with no notice at all — and return with — 
with a boy, and a crowd of people." 

" My dear — a — a mere act of charity. I — I offered 
to let them bring him here." 

" Of course — one might expect that you would do 
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that. What do you know of him — how can you tell 
what contamination — moral or otherwise — you bring 
here? The first conmion creature washed on shore, 
and •' 

" Mv dear — common creatures don't sail about on 
yachts, and are not usually dressed in velvet/* urged 
the I'rofessor. 

This seemed unanswerable, but Miss Susannah 
flashed a contemptuous answer, nevertheless. ** Bah! 
a man's blindness. Arthur Paddison — grace! " 

The boy started, and bent his head, and mumbled 
the words; Miss Susannah got up, and pushed her 
chair under the table, and stalked from the room, the 
girls meekly following. The boy, relieved from re- 
straint, smiled at the Professor, who smiled again, 
and walked across to the window, softly whistling. 

" Xow, Paddy," exclaimed Harlow Jecks, with as 
much of sternness as he could command — a sternness 
he discounted at once by laying his hand affection- 
ately on the boy*s shoulder — ** this will not do, you 
know. Idleness is a pernicious thing — a very per- 
nicious thing. Time was not made to be wasted; 
there is work to be done in the world — work — work! 
Come along, Paddy.'' Master and pupil went out arm 
in arm, on the best possible terms. 

This w^as almost another fiction in the house of 
Barlow Jecks. Years before — when Arthur Paddi- 
son had been but a little trembling fellow, scarcely 
more than seven years of age. sitting on a big box in 
a dreary country station, with a big porter eyeing him 
distrustfully, the Professor had first made his acquaint- 
ance. Mrs. Paddison had heard of Barlow Jecks, and 
country air was good for the child; and, obversely, 
town — without encumbrance — was good for Mrs. 
Paddison. Mr. Paddison — who was chiefly remark- 
able for his cough, and was altogether a weak but un- 
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wieldy encumbrance — had been removed by Provi- 
dence and a timely East wind; pathetically leaving 
the child to the care of his wife, and her own fortune 
— with which she had originally endowed him — un- 
disturbed. After a necessary year of decent contem- 
plation of that page of her life, she resolutely folded 
it down — sent the child into the country to Barlow 
Jecks — ^and set out smilingly alone through pleasant 
ways, as she understood them. 

Periodically, at the prompting of conscience, she 
sent alarming letters to the Professor — alarming, in 
the sense that they threatened severance; she wrote 
that she really must take the matter of the boy's future 
more seriously in hand, and that he had better be sent 
to her at the earHest moment; she even suggested 
trains by which he might travel, and added a post- 
script that she would telegraph when ready to receive 
him. So, for a week or two, Paddy held a new im- 
portance, and the Professor daily examinations — 
tremblingly conducted, and ending in disaster. Then, 
in a month's time, or so, a letter would arrive — gen- 
erally dated from some place on the Continent — sug- 
gesting that the boy had better remain where he was 
until the Spring, at least, when definite arrangements 
might be made. 

Seven years had passed in this way, and the boy 
had gleaned something of an education, in a desul- 
tory fashion — scraps of this, and scraps of that, with 
a bed-rock of elementary things. More than all else, 
he had learnt to know the sure and true-ringing call 
of Nature's voice, in winds, and trees, and sea; had 
heard it — trumpet-toned and angry— on nights of 
storm; had been lulled by its gentler whispering on 
hillsides on summer afternoons; yet had known it al- 
ways for the same voice. 

He might have grown up ttvoi^ ^\.\^w^<^'^ "^^^ 
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dreamily even than his nature warranted, in that dull 
old house, with two elderly people to pull him their 
separate ways, as moqd or necessity dictated, but that 
— at the end of about the second year — when he came 
into the house one evening, with that unboyish soft- 
ness he had been taught — he found two white-faced 
children, in pathetic black frocks, and with hands 
tightly clasped, undergoing scrutiny from the Pro- 
fessor and his sister in the Professor's study. The 
shadows were deepening to the close of day as he en- 
tered, and the faces of the two girls seemed to stand 
out — clear and immovable and appealing. He forgot 
his wonder at the circumstance of their being there 
at all in the pity that sprang to them from his own 
loneliness. 

They were the children of misfortune — in a double 
sense from the point of view of Susannah Jecks. As 
happens in even the most practical families, there had 
been a third member of the house of Jecks — a way- 
ward member. Susannah spoke of her with shrugs, 
and a pursing of lips, when she could bring herself 
to speak of her at any time; Barlow Jecks with sighs, 
and a suspicious wiping of glasses, and thoughts that 
strayed to certain girlish letters, fond and foolish, put 
away — with a scrap of her wedding cake, crumbled 
and mouldy — from profane eyes. She had been much 
younger than either of them; they thought of her 
even now as a child, that had not touched the serious 
things of life, save with disaster, as a child might have 
done; they remembered an evening — long ago — when 
she had clung about them with a tenderness which 
Barlow, at least, understood afterwards, and could not 
think of dry-eyed — the evening when she tied with her 
lover. 

It had been a mad experiment — conducted with 
sanity so far as after forms and ceremonies were con- 
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cerned, to give the experiment legality — but ending, 
after two short years, in tears and wide-eyed hopeless- 
ness for the woman. For the husband had fled again 
— this time with no after thoughts of formalities and 
ceremonies; he was a handsome, bright, quick, clear- 
voiced creature from whom such scamping, hurried 
morality might have been expected. But the deserted 
wife, having been very properly flattered into the 
thought, could never bring herself to think of him as 
anything but steadfast to her in heart; she resolutely 
shut out the disgraceful existence of the other woman 
— stamped her out fiercely even in her own mind — 
and clung, with wan smiles, to the picture of the lover 
who had wooed her in earlier days. 

With her baby girls for solace — the younger, at 
the time of the father's disappearance, but a few weeks 
old — ^and with a tiny fortune, supplemented by her 
brother's ill-spared cheques, for support, she lingered 
on, with a pathetic faith which touched the sublime, 
and which only died out at last from the want of any 
hopeful circumstance to feed it, for more than six 
years. Her faith did not quite last out her days ; com- 
ing to the border of that Land where Truth perhaps is, 
she saw things in a clearer light, trembled, and caught 
her children to her, with the full knowledge that she 
left them helpless. Her brother, summoned hurriedly 
to her bedside, was in time to put an arm about them, 
and another about her, and — nodding in his kindly 
fashion — send her on her way hopeful. 

Diplomacy whispered that he must prepare the 
elder sister for their coming; being but a simple 
scholar, and an unworldly man, he shrank from the 
task, and was in a mood to pray for the hurried flight 
of time, which should see the business done, and the 
household calm again. However, he faced it bravely; 
was reminded grimly a dozen times tbaX. \.\\V5» ^'a.'Si \iNi5^ 
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the expected ; resolutely refused — in view of that silent 
promise he had made — to demand that the father 
should accept proper responsibility; and altogether 
behaved with something of a surprising stubbornness. 

Susannah sternly, and with much shrill harrying 
of the maids, set about preparing for their reception; 
prejudiced against the poor innocents from the begin- 
ning. 

With that heavy sense of duty which had ever 
characterized her, and which was but a withering up 
of every fibre of original tenderness she may have 
possessed, she prepared such austere comforts for 
them as the situation seemed to demand; her brother, 
for his part, looked forward, with some hidden delight, 
to the possible lightening of the atmosphere of his 
house. The boy — Arthur Paddison — had been some- 
thing; these children should be more. The big heart 
of the man, so long cramped and subdued, expanded 
at the thought and sight of them. 

Children are swift and unerring in their judgment 
of their elders; within a week of the time they had 
stood, uncertain and trembling, within the Professor's 
study, with its heavy bookcases frowning down upon 
them, they came to the dreadful room again — not 
with trembling, but with the eager and confident joy- 
ousness of those who stormed a willing citadel; with 
a noiseless rush of feet, and with arms about the awful 
dragon's neck. The game was up; Barlow Jecks 
smilingly flung from him the last rag of any sternness 
with which the imagination had vested him. 

The boy, so soon as his boyish shyness and boyish 
superiority in knowledge had come to be understood 
and recognized, slipped gladly and familiarly into 
comradeship with them, and the little band of four — 
for the Professor, apart from his awe of his sister, was 
the most youthful and irresponsible of them all — ^grew 
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into a band of conspirators, with a tacit understanding 
that warfare was to be waged unremittingly against 
dulness and the phantoms of a practical world, and 
with traps set alluringly for every small event that 
made for mirth and mischief. And inasmuch as the 
Professor — by reason of his years that weighed so 
lightly — was regarded, in all escapades, as the blackest 
malefactor, it became an honourable thing to cham- 
pion him, and to get him out of scrapes, even to their 
own undoing. 

The Professor undertook their education, in his 
easy fashion, so far as books were concerned; Miss 
Susannah guided them through the arid wastes of 
fancy needlework, and urged their little fingers — with 
much rapping of knuckles — to the manipulation of 
the yellow keys of an old pianoforte, which stood in 
a corner of the long, musty, unused drawing-room 
upstairs. " Not that I approve of such frivolities," she 
once argued; ** but girls are girls, and it was consid- 
ered the proper thing in my young days, and no one 
shall say that I failed in my duty." 

So the years went by, with but little to disturb their 
serenity, until this night of the wreck. There had 
been wrecks before; they had seen the skeletons of 
good ships lying out on the rocks in the calm winter 
sunshine — grim monuments of awful nights when 
(they shuddered at the thought) they had slept while 
strong men drowned; they had stood in the village 
street, with hushed breathing, whilst something, that 
bore the shape of a man, was carried slowly past, rev- 
erently covered, and with water dripping from it. But 
to have stood in the very lists, with the grim fight with 
Death going on; to know that in an upper, silent 
room of the house slept the mysterious waif snatched 
alive from the slaughter; this was a circumstance in- 
deed. The whole house was cut oft liorcv >Jcv^ oa^ox.- 
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monplace, workaday world by the pride which at- 
tended great events. 

The children saw nothing of the stranger for the 
next two or three days; but Rumour was busy. It 
was whispered that he came from some remote region, 
vaguely far to the untravelled, and dimly suggestive 
to the youthful mind of dark-eyed sirens on terraces, 
and of men with broad hats, eternally guitar-playing. 
It was even said that he spoke English perfectly; al- 
though this was received with incredulity, and Arthur 
Paddison's lip was observed to curl. If the unfor- 
tunate alien had been content to remain hampered by 
his own ridiculous language, pity might have been 
spared for him; the attempt, however well-meant, to 
grapple with the language of sober sense was mere 
presumption. 

But a greater wonder was to follow; a very splen- 
dour of glory was to shine through the chinks of the 
jealously-closed door of his room, causing the maids 
to linger on the stairs, and the children to steal about 
the house with a new awe upon them. For the Pro- 
fessor, after a visit to the stranger, came slowly down- 
stairs, rubbing his scanty hair perplexedly, and softly 
whistling, and confronted his sister. 

"Well?" asked Miss Susannah, sharply. 

" My dear," said Barlow, slowly, with his gaze 
wandering round the room — " it's the most extraor- 
dinary circumstance — like a romance." 

" Never mind romances — come to sober fact. 
What's this boy got to say for himself? Who is he? 
Where are his friends?" 

" My dear Susie — you'll never guess — " Miss 
Susannah made a movement of impatience — " well, 
then," went on the Professor, hurriedly, " he's a 
prince ! " 

Miss Susannah drew herself up quickly — may even 
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be said to have swayed a little under the intelligence; 
then sober British reason asserted itself, and she 
laughed contemptuously. "A prince! Pack of non- 
sense! You'll believe anything. There never was a 
foreigner who could speak the truth. A prince, in- 
deed! I should like to hear him tell ^ne such stuff." 

" But, my dear Susannah, conditions are different 
in this boy's country; princes are more plentiful than 
with us." 

" I should thiiik so, indeed. What else did he tell 
you?" 

" It appears he was travelling with his tutor. He 
suggests, in a very gentlemanly fashion — my dear, his 
manners are perfection — that he is very wealthy; he 
is under the guardianship of a man whose address he 
has given me, and with whom I must at once com- 
municate. His parents are dead; he appears to have 
travelled a great deal — young though he is; he is 
scarcely older than Paddy — and to have been well 
educated. His tutor was an Englishman — the poor 
fellow was drowned with the rest in the yacht." 

*' That accounts for the boy speaking English so 
well, I suppose." 

" Yes — and his mother was English," added the 
Professor. 

That was a redeeming point, at least, in the mind 
of Miss Susannah; she reserved her resentment, and 
could even feel some pity for a boy whose mother 
had been so misguided. Moreover, the boy was cer- 
tainly handsome, from glimpses she had had of him 
while he slept — handsome in an un-British fashion, 
perhaps, with a depth of colouring which savoured, 
in the spinster mind, of unholy begetting; but yet — 
of a type — handsome. Once, as she passed through 
the room, he had calmly opened his eyes, without shift- 
ing his position, and had fixed them upon her ; she had 
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been startled and fascinated by the size and beauty 
of them, and by the unwavering quality of his glance. 

But the nature of the discipline she exercised over 
all in that house demanded that the news should be 
received with a dignified caution, and that the develop- 
ment of events should be awaited. Hers was one of 
those sturdy minds that refused to grapple with any- 
thing beyond the obvious. With ordinary boys she 
could deal; her back straightened and her lips closed 
more firmly at the thought. But this boy who had 
been flung to her out of the mysterious night ; this child 
with weird suggestions of romance in his speech, his 
story, his eyes — all this was a matter which baffled her, 
which shook the stern little fortress in which she had 
so long stood defiantly to its foundations. His sug- 
gested importance was a something against which she 
had no weapons; the voice of caution alone suggested 
that she should wait, in the hope that time should 
prove him to be but an ordinary boy after all; then 
she could deal with him. 

She turned upon the softly-whistling Professor. 
" Have you written to these people — or telegraphed? 
A telegram would be better." 

" Yes — yes — FU — FU telegraph now, and write as 
well. They must surely be anxious." 

"Anxious!" retorted Miss Susannah. "To send 
a boy like that careering about the world, in a yacht, 
with a pack of sailors .... Don't talk to me about 
their anxiety! A proper place for a boy is at home, 
with someone to look after his wardrobe, and keep him 
out of mischief." 

The Professor raised his eyebrows, and turned 
away, and sat down at his desk. 

Thereafter the household was stirred with the flut- 
tering of unaccustomed telegrams — disjointed and 
suggestive of Eastern impatience, relief, curiosity, 
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gratitude, praise for a miracle — all intermingled. To 
these Barlow Jecks sent hurried replies — often repeat- 
ing the same information thrice in twenty-four hours. 
Miss Susannah sternly confined her energies to the 
off-hand interviewing of callers — the few neighbours 
of position who, hungry for sensation, seized upon the 
news of the wreck and the small survivor eagerly. 
To these Susannah was frigid or complacent, as their 
social position or her mood dictated — even hinting at 
Royalty where she thought the suggestion effective, 
and speaking of mere princes with a large carelessness 
which might have conveyed the idea that they were 
rained from Heaven, on occasion, like manna. 

In the midst of the stir, and the whispering, and 
the coming and going of telegraph messengers, the 
small cause of it all came gravely on the scene one 
day; tired of inaction, and of the dull walls of that 
upstairs room, he had pleaded his strength with the 
doctor, who had smilingly consented. Dressed in 
some of Arthur Paddison's linen, and in his own one 
sea-washed suit, he came with shining eyes down the 
staircase, and was guided by the Professor, with en- 
couraging murmurs, into the study. There, seated 
in a big chair, he spread his hands to the blaze, and 
took in the larger life the change presented to him. 
Barlow stood near, with hands spread under his coat- 
tails, regarding the "boy with a smilingly protective air; 
Miss Susannah sailed stiffly into the room, with an 
expression indicative of her determination to assert 
her position, to fling her gentility at him, if need be. 

She was disarmed partially at once. For the boy got 
up — obviously with a brave conquering of weakness 
— and, with heels well planted together, and palms 
spread out, made her a low bow — " Like a dancing 
master," as she afterwards contemptuously expressed 
it. Yet the contemptuousness was syj^Won^^^l vc^ vcv 
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gratification — gratification at his apparent quick recog- 
nition of that gentility she had been prepared to fling 
at him. 

He was so gallant a little figure, even in his sea- 
stained velvet; there was so little of the uncouth, 
blundering manner she had always associated with 
boyhood about him; and he took his place so grace- 
fully and so naturally, when the other children pres- 
ently came in, as the central and romantic figure of 
them all, that the sharpness of tongue Miss Susannah 
had been gathering for the occasion was silenced. A 
pretty speech from him, in the midst of the silence, 
in very perfect English, with an additional grace of 
gesture and richness of intonation, expressive of his 
gratitude, drove her to an embarrassing and unac- 
customed confusion. 

The Professor bustled into speech to cover the 
silence — with no thought of powers or of princes; 
with a remembrance only that this was a very lonely 
boy, flung among strangers. 

" Fm sure we're all glad to know," he said, " that 
youVe so quickly recovered, my boy. As you know, 
Fve communicated with your friends, and some of 
them will be here in a few days to — to take possession 
of you. In the meantime " — he twisted round, and 
laid a hand on Arthur Paddison's shoulder — " you 
must make yourself as comfortable as possible. 
Paddy — this is the boy we helped — helped to pull out 
of the sea the other night." 

The English boy — sullenly, sturdily critical of the 
other — bowed awkwardly, and held out his hand; the 
stranger touched it lightly, shooting a glance at him. 

" As a matter of fact, our friend comes from Greece 
— you know where Greece is, Paddy?" — this with a 
puch of the schoolmaster — " and in his own land 
s a title." He nodded indulgently at the boy 
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from Greece, as though to assure him that this need 
not be regarded in charitable eyes, in the light of 
a drawback. " He is Prince — Prince Otho Grena- 
dius; but I think," he went on, hurriedly, "that well 
content ourselves, in — in a friendly way — with * Otho.' 
These" — he indicated the two girls, who stood, as 
usual, with their arms drawn about each other — 
" these are my two nieces— ^Evelyn — Lucy." 

Since their entry, and even during his speech of 
gratitude, the glance of the Greek boy had wandered, 
again and again, to the two girls; he looked at them 
now, with a scrutiny that was more than boyish, as he 
bent his head to them. 

" Nice manners, but conceited," was Miss Susan- 
nah's judgment of him, when he had presently passed 
out of the house with Paddy into the warm spring 
sunlight — the two girls following at a little distance. 
" It'll be a good thing when he's back with his own 
people, so that they can * Prince ' him here, and 
' Prince ' him there, to their hearts' content." 

Meanwhile, the two boys had walked on slowly — 
Arthur Paddison with hands thrust deeply into his 
pockets, and with puckered mouth that softly whistled ; 
conscious of his superiority in local knowledge, and 
of the necessity for a proper display of it. The Greek 
boy, with a subtler, more keenly excited sense of the 
strangeness of the atmosphere into which Fate had 
tossed him for the moment, was alive to the necessity 
for probing, for watchfulness. 

" I say," said Paddy, with awkward gruffness, 
after a pause — " you had a narrow squeak of it that 
night. We were down there, you know " — he jerked 
his head to indicate the girls near at hand — " we saw 
the yacht break up." 

The boy shuddered. " Ah ! — it was terrible," he 
said, in a low voice. " We could see tVv^ ^eo^^ oxv 
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shore, by the light of the lanterns they carried. It 
was a mad thing, ever to have tried to get in; it was 
my fault; I made them.** 

Arthur Paddison was staring at him with heavy 
wonder. "How — made them?** he asked. 

"The yacht was mine; they were my people,** re- 
plied the other calmly. " I decided to run in ; they 
could but obey me.** There was a cold finality about 
the words that conveyed more of dignity — even 
though of the grotesque, in connection with so young 
a figure — than any previous mention of titles. 

"I say — how jolly!** cried Arthur, grinning. 
" To do as you like, I mean. But ** — a doubt here 
cropped up — " you couldn*t do quite as you liked — eh? 
There was someone on board ** 

" My tutor — Mr. Morrison — yes; but he would do 
anything I asked him. I talked to Professor — ^Jecks 
of him; he had known him at — at the English col- 
lege. He, too, is drowned; I am sorry.** 

"Yes,** said Paddy, grimly; "they're all drowned 
except you. The bodies must have been washed 
further down the coast; only one came ashore; the 
fellow who came in with you ** 

"Ah! yes — my brave Charilaos; he loved me. 
They all loved me — but he the most.** 

" Perhaps you*d like to see his grave,'* ventured 
Paddy. "They buried him yesterday." 

" The Professor told me. Yes — I would like to 
see his grave. He saved me, they tell me? The brave 
fellow; his people shall be provided for.** He waved 
his hand, in that gracefully magnificent fashion he 
had; Paddy — awestruck — in imagination saw him 
moving among a crowd, scattering gold upon them. 

As they moved away in the direction of the little 
churchyard, Arthur Paddison turned to the girls, 
"Eve — Lucy!** he called; then, delicacy forbidding 
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the shouting of such a message, he ran back to them, 
and hurriedly whispered it. ** He's going up to the 
churchyard, to see the grave of that sailor — the fellow 
who held him so tightly when they were washed 
ashore. You can both come, if you like." He turned 
away, and ran back to the Greek. 

The churchyard was across the highroad — lying 
on the side of some rising ground, the top of which 
was crowned by the old square- towered church; a few 
steps led up from the roadside, with a heavy wooden 
gate at the foot. The headstones — white and grey — 
shone in the afternoon sunlight through the branches 
of the trees ; the heavy-winged rooks were flying about 
the tower. 

Almost unconsciously, in the solemnity of the 
thing, the children formed a small procession. Arthur 
Paddison walked a little in front, with his hands thrust 
in his pockets, and with his lips pursed, but not whis- 
tling ; the Greek boy walked next, slowly, and with the 
wind ruffling his dark hair, which he wore longer than 
an English boy would have done; the girls came last, 
hand in hand, with pathetic, solemn eyes that watched 
for grief. 



CHAPTER III. 

SHOWS THAT LADY NICOTINE IS NOT TO BE WOOED 
ON A sudden; and HINTS AT THE PASSIONS. 

" And all the year round you are here? " The 
Greek boy leaned slightly forward, and glanced quick- 
ly at them, and flung out one hand in a gesture which 
suggested — vaguely but unerringly — the narrow limits 
of the hedge-bound landscape, the squat whitewashed 
cottages, the church above them, the deep-rutted road 
below. They had known all the prospect for years; 
had found it wide and pleasant; had loved it with 
deep familiarity and content. Yet somehow it dwindled 
in their sight with the words — words which were the 
first voicing of the stirring dreams of childhood, with 
longings for a world which lies beyond the boundaries 
of the known. 

They were seated on the low broad wall of the 

churchyard — scarce a couple of feet from the heavy 

grass among the graves, but with a long drop to the 

road behind them. The solemn inspection of the 

newly-made grave was over; Arthur Paddison had, 

with a new daring, rattled the handle of the church 

door, and found it locked — eliciting a pitying remark 

from the stranger that in his country the churches stood 

always open; they had wandered aimlessly among the 

graves, glancing at the simple headstones, some of 

which bore lines which closed and rounded simple 

lives th^ had known; they had come at last to the 
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wall, and sat there in silence, save for Paddy's low 
whistling, until the Greek spoke. 

" And all the year round you are here'i " 

The girls glanced naturally at Arthur Paddison; 
that youth swayed forward, drumming his heels against 
the wall, and grinned a little doubtfully. "Oh! it's 
jolly here, I can tell you — tremendously jolly; we have 
rare times. We like it — don't we? " He swung round 
to the girls for a bolstering up of his loyalty — nudging 
Lucy, who was nearest to him. 

" Yes — of course; we like it," said the younger girl, 
slowly. 

" It is very beautiful here," said dark-haired Eve- 
lyn, folding her hands in her lap. " And there is the 



sea. 



" The sea is cruel," said Otho. " It was cruel to 
me — ^to those who loved me. I shall never love the sea 
again." 

"But you were not drowned; the sea tossed you 
up to us." 

" Yes." There was a short pause ; Paddy's heels 
still drummed on the stone wall. " But you have not 
told me," persisted the Greek boy — " you have not 
told me " 

"What?" asked Eve. 

" Whether you really like to be here always — al- 
ways the same trees, the same rocks, and roads, and 
faces — nothing that ever changes. Tell me." 

Arthur Paddison came again to the rescue, heavily. 
" Of course we like it. It — it's jolly. You get used 
to sticking in a place, just as you get used to travelling 
about, you know. Besides, I shall be going away 
some day — almost any day, in fact. I came from 
London, you know, when I was a little chap. I shall 
be going back there again." 

" I have been to London — and lo ^XrcvosX. ^n^x-^ 
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other city of Europe." He spoke with something of 
the weary air of a wandering old man; despite his 
years, he seemed inexpressibly, weirdly older than any 
of them; older yet, and wickedly experienced, when 
he presently pulled out from an inner pocket of his 
picturesque velvet suit a silver case, with tobacco and 
cigarette papers in it. 

" The sea had scarcely touched it," he said. " I 
dried it by the fire in my room this morning." He be- 
gan deftly to roll a cigarette. "You smoke?" he 
asked, quickly, turning to the other boy. 

Arthur flushed red, and decided, in the presence 
of womankind, to he. " Of course," he replied with 
a fine air of surprise at the absurdity of the question. 
" Of course." Yet he looked keenly behind him down 
the stretch of the road. 

"Oh! Paddy!" said Lucy; but Paddy silenced 
her. 

" Girls don't understand these things ; every fellow 
smokes. A fellow can't do it in the house, because 
of that old — ^because of Miss Susannah. Thanks," — 
this as he took the cigarette which the Greek boy 
passed him. 

The stranger smoked as gracefully and easily as 
he did everything else; Paddy with much puffing, 
and a shutting of eyes. And presently Paddy slid 
down from the wall, and sat on the grass at their feet, 
smoking more slowly, but with much stubbornness, 
and blinking up at them. He shifted his position, too, 
a little uneasily — drawing up first one leg and then the 
other, and changing from one elbow to the other as 
he lounged. The Greek dropped a little talk to the 
girls on places he had visited — not with any apparent 
spirit of boastfulness, but rather with the cultured air 
of one who performs a social duty to those with whom 
he is brought in contact. There was so little of frank 
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careless boyishness about him that they found them- 
selves unconsciously mincing in their replies, as to an 
adult. 

Paddy spoke out suddenly, with much gravity. " I 
should come down from that wall, if I were you; I 
don't think it's quite safe; some of the old mortar's 
rotten. I'm sure I felt it rock just now, when I was 
up there. You'd better come down." He spoke 
slowly — ^almost sulkily; he still smoked with dogged 
fervour. 

Lucy sprang down at once; Evelyn leaked puz- 
zled ; the Greek boy smiled, and showed his white teeth. 
" That tobacco's rather strong," he said, politely. 

" The tobacco's all right," growled Paddy; " it's the 
wall; I felt it shake." 

" Hadn't you better throw away that cigarette, 
Paddy?" said Eve, coaxingly, looking down from the 
wall. 

" Why? — I like it. There's a lot more to smoke yet. 
It — it's a bit strong, but it's the better for that — you — 
you get the flavour." 

Presently, however, the remaining stump of the 
cigarette slipped from his fingers; he turned over on 
his back, and blinked up at the sky; then put his arm 
across his eyes. " A jolly cigarette," he said, slowly. 
" But you have to get used to them. It — it's made me 
feel a bit sleepy." 

The clock above them chimed heavily; the two 
girls began to move slowly away through the grass. 
" We must go back," said the elder, glancing back over 
her shoulder, and half pausing. The Greek jumped 
down, and went after them. " I'm coming," Paddy 
mumbled, without removing his arm from his face. 
" I'll catch you up. Go on." 

They went on with lingering feet. In the road- 
way, ^t the bottom of the steps, they p2LU?»Q,d lot "^ vcvo- 
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if 
ment, and looked back; there was no faintest move- 
ment above them that suggested the coming of Paddy. 

" ril go back and call him," said Eve; and she 
ran up the steps, and along beside the wall, 

Arthur Paddison had not moved ; as she drew near, 
a faint sound escaped him. Bending beside him, in 
some alarm, the sound resolved itself into a groan. In 
an agony of terror, she shook him quickly, and shook 
the arm away from his face; his face was very white. 
"Paddy — dear Paddy — what's the matter?" She 
tumbled more groans out of him by the vigour of the 
shaking. 

" Go away — Fm all right," was the ungracious re- 
sponse. He tried to turn over, but she kept his shoul- 
der down by the pressure of her hands. 

" But, Paddy — youVe ill. I know it. I can see it. 
Oh! Paddy— it's that dreadful cigarette! " 

" Tisn't; I liked it. It — it was his beastly foreign 
tobacco; I — I don't like that — that sort of tobacco. I 
— Fm used to — to the other sort. Oh! — my head! " 

The girl said nothing as to her judgment of " the 
other sort " — ^was sufficiently loyal to express no doubt 
of its existence, other than in Paddy's mind — suffi- 
ciently wise to refrain from the heaping of reproaches, 
and to face the situation. The situation, in a word, was 
Miss Susannah and possible detection. 

She caught his arm, and dragged him to his feet, 
and whispered hurriedly of the possibilities ; it straight- 
ened him like a dash of cold water in the face. He 
coughed, and swayed a little, and began to move to- 
wards the steps. Suddenly he turned about and faced 
her. 

" Look here — don't you tell him! " His face was 
white, but his eyes were fierce. 

"Paddy!" she cried, indignantly, stamping her 
foot. 
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" Oh! Fm sorry," he said, contritely. " Of course 
I knew you wouldn't. And it wasn't really the ciga- 
rette, you know. Any fellow can smoke a cigarette." 

By a quite unwonted application to his books that 
evening, the boy escaped the vigilant eye of Miss Su- 
sannah; as the Professor was in the habit of smoking 
in his study, the odour was not scented out, and 
pounced upon as unusual. But at the retiring hour 
his white face betrayed him; it became a matter of 
stand and deliver, so far as his symptoms were con- 
cerned. Driven hard he was compelled to admit that 
he did not feel well. 

Thereafter, domestic medicine, administered and 
taken in a Spartan fashion, with no softening of the 
nauseous element. Paddy retired to his couch, to re- 
volve revenges; was torn a hundred times between re- 
luctant admiration and exceeding bitterness, as he con- 
jured up the mental picture of the smiling Greek 
boy, with the smoke curling about his face — the smoke 
that had no power to shake a groan from him, or dis- 
turb him in any way. Paddy ran over in his mind the 
things in which he knew himself to excel, with a view 
to their immediate display; they resolved themselves 
into a matter of hard muscle. The thought of them 
had to be abandoned accordingly, as impossible against 
one who was a stranger, a guest, a weakling. 

The faint sunlight through his windows in the 
morning roused him to the indefinite consciousness 
that there was a Power in the house to be fought — 
a supremacy to be regained. He rehearsed, in im- 
agination, easy victories while he dressed; saw the 
Greek routed and humbled. 

Voices in the garden below broke in on his mus- 
ings; he thrust his head out, and saw Evelyn and the 
Greek. He scurried through his toilet, and joined 
them. 
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" I say," he cried, as he came within call of them, 
" you're up jolly early." To the Greek he added, 
** YouVe not strong enough to get up so early as this, 
you know." 

" Oh! yes — I am quite well," replied the other. 
" And you," he added—" are you well again? " 

It was the dexterous opening of a wound; Paddy's 
brows contracted. " I don't know what you mean,'* 
he said, stolidly. " There's never anything the matter 
with me." 

" That is well," replied Otho, smiling and showing 
his teeth. 

Within the next few days the silent warfare, as far 
as Paddy at least was concerned, deepened. It may 
appear a trivial — almost an impossible circumstance, 
when one remembers the youth of the persons engaged 
in the little comedy; but the circumstance was not of 
the normal. The comradeship existing between this 
sturdy, dreamy English boy and the girl Evelyn had 
been of the strongest — was of the strongest still ; neces- 
sary to the boy was that alert emotional faculty in her 
which quickened his heavier pulses. They had sworn, 
in childish fashion, a bond of friendship, which was to 
last through unmarked ages. 

And now they, and that friendship, had to reckon 
with another personality — the personality, bright, al- 
luring, gallant, easy, with the halo of travel and experi- 
ence upon it, of this Greek boy — a prince in name and 
manner. To the girl he was fairyland incarnate, with 
a soft voice; to the boy, a perplexity not to be borne 
down with boyish weapons. More than all, his gal- 
lantry — his smiles — were for Evelyn; in his pretty, 
boyish fashion he was the embodiment of that adoring 
swain which every girl-child carries in her heart from 
the earliest. She was not altogether at ease with him ; 
it was rather a matter of fascination. Yet the fascina- 
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tion was delightful and new. And his title — the 
strangeness of his coming — these but added to the 
glory of him in the childish mind. 

Paddy — the stolid and practical — felt himself slip- 
ping back in importance, falling into the commonplace. 
The longing was dimly upon him to retrieve his posi- 
tion; he cudgelled his brains for something daring. 
But his position in the house was too clearly defined, 
in the perfection of routine, to admit of the romantic. 

A Sabbath morning dawned upon the household, 
with that additional stillness in the atmosphere which 
befitted the day; Miss Susannah took an added dig- 
nity and stiffness with a black silk dress; the Professor 
sighed at the sight of a locked desk. 

The Greek was sharply sounded at breakfast time 
as to his faith; smiled and shrugged his shoulders at 
the raised hands and shocked looks on the part of 
Miss Susannah, the while he declared lightly that his 
father had had no belief in any faith or any Church; 
was diplomatic to the extent of suggesting that the 
blame — if any — lay with those who had been respon- 
sible for his training, though in the same breath he 
delicately but resolutely urged the necessity for sub- 
mitting to their dictates. 

Miss Susannah, finding his smiling obstinacy proof 
against her arguments, finally desisted, and carried oflf 
those under her usual command to church — the girls 
on either side of her, Paddy with the Professor in the 
rear. 

They had performed the same function, without 
question and without hesitation, in weather wet or fine, 
through all the varying seasons of a line of years. Sab- 
bath after Sabbath ; yet on this day the dull monotony 
of it became a sharp agony to the English boy. For 
in this matter also the Greek triumphed; stood shin- 
ingly apart; smiled in wondrous freedom, wluk. IVns. 
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other stood fettered. Paddy muttered something to 
himself that was not the collect that he had learned for 
the day, as he strode along beside the Professor. 

Now, it happened that the Rector had friends — 
friends of his wife, with voluminous skirts that de- 
manded pew space — attending the service that day; 
and — the Jecks* pew being situated immediately behind 
his own — had put two of them into it; a sort of over- 
flow of the space at his own command. Smilingly and 
apologetically the vicar's wife approached, with low 
whispers to Miss Jecks. That lady accepted the in- 
trusion as a mark of the confidence the Church re- 
posed in her and turned to her brother. " Find a seat 
at the back, brother Barlow; there is no room here. 
And keep an eye on that boy." 

The Professor regarded this as distinctly a holiday, 
and chose a corner near the door — a pew with a red 
curtain in front of it, pulled back now, but which might 
be slipped along in the event of drowsiness; there was 
a dusty pile of books and hassocks in one comer. He 
slipped in first, and plucking the boy by the sleeve, 
drew him in after. 

It was very dark in that corner of the old church — 
darker because of the bright spring sunlight which 
came through the open doors; the pew in which they 
were was overshadowed by a heavy wooden gallery 
above, which held the choir and the groaning, wheez- 
ing organ. On each occasion that the service de- 
manded they should stand up, Arthur Paddison ob- 
served that the Professor, in apparent absent minded- 
ness, while mumbling the responses, slipped the red 
curtain a little further along the rod; so that, by the 
time the Creed was reached, it completely covered the 
view of the congregation. Within five minutes of that 
time the Professor was slumbering peacefully in his 
comer, with his head resting against the pile of has- 
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socks; Paddy was receiving imperious calls from the 
twittering birds, the whispering trees, within six feet 
of him. Something seemed to be drawing him out 
of the sombre pew into the life of the sunshine; but he 
held on tightly, and dared not go. 

It was all very restful inside ; the murmuring voice 
of the preacher, the occasional soft shuffling of feet, or 
the rustle of a dress, seemed but a part of the general 
peace of the hour. The boy's head presently nodded 
to slumber. 

And then suddenly a shadow crossed the patch of 
light beside him, and he started awake. Someone was 
lolling in the doorway, out of sight of the preacher; 
Paddy saw the shadow of legs, negligently crossed, on 
the stone pavement. They were thin legs, tapering 
away out of sight in the doorway ; instinct told him that 
they were the legs of a boy. There was but one boy 
in all his mental landscape, and that boy was free, and 
here, braving the very portals of the prison, while Pad- 
dy was bound within. Paddy' soul rose rebellious. 

He glanced quickly at the Professor; but there 
was nothing to fear from that quarter. He peered 
round the comer of the curtain; the Rector was look- 
ing in another direction. In the pew on the other side 
of the patch of sunlight the old man who kept the keys 
of the church dozed comfortably, with his chin on his 
breast. The boy put one foot out of the pew cautious- 
ly, like one about to take a plunge in unknown 
waters ; then, with his heart in his mouth, sent his body 
after the foot, and crept into the porch. The Greek boy 
was just moving away listlessly as Paddy darted out 
into safety ; he turned quickly at the sound of the foot- 
steps and surveyed the truant with an exasperating 
air of amusement. 

" You'd better go back again," he said, coolly ; 
" you'll get into trouble. Or have they sent you out? " 
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"Sent me out!" ejaculated Paddy, in disgust at 
the other's want of perception of his valour. ** I ran 
out myself; it's beastly in there. I saw you in the 
doorway." 

"Ah! yes," replied the Greek, with an airy wave 
of the hand — " for me it is different ; I can do as I 
please. I am not — what is your word? — respectable." 

The emphasis on that word was the most goading, 
maddening thing of all; his smile more maddening 
still, if possible. " You and your people are — respecta- 
ble; you had better return." He twisted round on his 
heel, and began to walk away. 

Paddy was beside him in a moment, with hands 
clenched hard at his sides. " Say that again ! " he mut- 
tered hotly. " Tm no more respectable than you are. 
You dare say it again! " 

There was a little arrogant displeasure on the Greek 
boy's face as he moved away a pace, and faced the 
other; yet the blood was mounting to his cheeks, too, 
at the challenge. 

" I thought you would like it," he remarked, with 
a shrug. " To be respectable is to be good." Again 
the disdainful emphasis on the word. Paddy's brows 
contracted; he flung himself towards the other, until 
their faces almost touched. 

"I'm not good; I'm worse than you are; I'm 
damned worse ! " He glanced apprehensively at the 
church behind him as. he said the word ; his face went 
a little white. But his blood was up, and recantation 
was not in him. " Give me a cigarette." 

The Greek shook his head. " Oh! no; you'd be ill 
again," he sneered. 

" I've not been ill," almost shouted Paddy. " Will 
you give me a cigarette? " 

" No." 

"You won't?" 
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" No." 

" Then 1*11 lick you," said Paddy, flinging off his 
coat with one single action of his arms, and beginning 
to roll up his Sabbath shirt sleeves. 

"Lick! What do you mean?" asked the Greek, 
startled. 

" Lick you — fight you! Take off your coat," cried 
the other, prancing round him. " Come on! " 

" I shall not fight," said the Greek, loftily, turning 
away. " It is your brutal English fashion; I shall not 
fight you." 

" We're better than you beastly foreigners any 
day," cried Paddy, with another grievance smarting 
to be redressed. " You're a coward ; you're afraid." 

The Greek v/as roused at last; he swung round 
fiercely. " I'm not afraid. Gentlemen don't fight 
with fists." 

This argument was lost on Paddy; he suddenly 
darted out a hand, and caught his enemy a stinging 
slap on the cheek; then danced out of reach, crying to 
him to come on. 

The angry red mark that had sprung up in the 
pale face of the Greek under the blow burnt itself away 
into the duller red that suffused it all over. He drew 
in his breath with a sudden quick little hiss, gathered 
himself together, and sprang at the English boy like a 
fury. 

They were fairly well matched in height; the Eng- 
lish boy was the stouter in build, and had the stubborn, 
heavy fighting qualities of his race — the Greek the 
lithe and sinewy qualities of his. The Prince's on- 
slaught — wholly unscientific — was yet sufficient to give 
him a momentary advantage; but Paddy, after the ex- 
change of the first few blows, fought with a sullen 
shame born of the knowledge that he had forced on the 
other an unequal battle. Even that shame ^oa^e^Vvca 
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to get the sorry business ended; he set his teeth, and 
struck heavily. Over and across the grass they danced, 
breathing in short gasps, oblivious of every circum- 
stance of time, or place, or possible interruption. The 
silence was suddenly broken by the clamour of bells 
from the church steeple above them; but they heard 
nothing of it — saw nothing but each other^s fierce, pas- 
sion-swept visages, and swaying, dodging bodies. The 
end came in quick and unexpected fashion. Paddy, 
after a sudden feint, landed full on the Greek's face; 
the boy staggered, swayed for a moment, half-blinded; 
and then, with a twist of lightning speed, wrenched a 
knife from somewhere in his dress, and, with a savage 
cry, and with all his rage and hate gleaming in his eyes, 
came straight for his opponent with the knife held low. 

Paddy heard a scream, which came neither from 
him nor the Greek; saw a white dress between him 
and his vision of the other boy; and saw the wrist 
above the knife clutched, and shaken, and grappled 
with. 

"No — no!" cried a voice. "Let me have it!" 
It was Evelyn. 

Paddy became painfully aware, in his cooling ex- 
citement, that there was a group of startled faces about 
them; he glanced round sheepishly for his coat. The 
Greek looked at the girl for a moment, relaxed his hold 
on the knife, and let it slip through his fingers to the 
ground; wrenched his hand free, covered his face, and 
burst into tears. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PADDY ACHIEVES PATHOS. 

Paddy was locked in his room. His offence had 
been so heinous that, at the first blush of it, Miss Susan- 
nah had almost considered adequate punishment be- 
yond her powers; she had a feeling that — by touching 
so frightful a matter — she might be forestalling a just 
judgment, which certain outraged Powers — she was 
not very clear as to their identity — would surely visit 
upon him. But, even with that thought, private ven- 
geance could not wait; herself law-abiding, and a 
strenuous upholder of all decent institutions, she was 
willing to regard herself as an instrument of present 
wrath, until such time as the more awful judgment 
should be formulated. 

Even then, it became difficult to decide what to do. 
Personal chastisement had never been resorted to, and 
was scarcely prudent or possible now, with a boy of 
fourteen; a stern setting aside of the criminal, to give 
a biting conscience time to get in its deadly work, ap- 
peared the more dignified course, and was adopted 
accordingly. 

But conscience, even if disposed to be vexatious, 
was not allowed full play. For conscience, in a case 
of this sort, usually drags Remorse, to help in the sting- 
ing of the offender; and here Remorse refused the 
partjiership. Paddy had the poor glory of the fight 
still in him; the greater glory, also, from the British 
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standpoint, of having engaged a foreign enemy. That 
enemy had- resorted to cold steel, after showing a woe- 
ful ignorance of the splendid art of fisticuffs that was 
matter to be shuddered at. More than all, the enemy 
— by reason of a certain dread of him and his position, 
and the knowledge that his friends might spring in, 
dramatically, at any moment, to claim him — went un- 
punished; while Paddy languished in durance for his 
share of the scandalous business. Paddy's breast 
swelled with conscious martydom. 

Then again, sympathy was in the air for him. Eve- 
lyn, watching her opportunity at night, breathed con- 
solation through the keyhole of the locked door; whis- 
pered that the Professor was sad; and hinted that the 
Greek had fallen from his high estate in their minds. 
Lucy, less clear in her reasonings, sobbed chaotic affec- 
tion and encouragement. The Professor, on the art- 
ful plea that studies must not be neglected, gained pos- 
session of the key, and an interview with the offender 
— taking an armful of books, the better to cover his 
real errand. That was on the Monday afternoon, when 
Paddy had been locked up for twenty-four hours, Miss 
Susannah silently entering at intervals with his meals. 

Barlow Jecks' grave face, as he set the books down 
on the table, put a sudden check to the boy's half-ut- 
tered expressions of delight at seeing him. The Pro- 
fessor shook hands with him in a guilty fashion, and 
then, as if bearing in mind some commands he had re- 
ceived, hurriedly withdrew the hand, and coughed, and 
tried to frown, and glanced at the door. Then he sud- 
denly smiled, and sat down, and ruffled up his grey 
hair. He was obviously so perplexed and troubled, 
that the boy was stirred to contrition ; he looked down 
at the carpet, and beat a foot restlessly there. 

" You're ashamed of me, sir," he said, half hoping 
for a denial. 
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The denial came swiftly: the Professor put out a 
hand, as though he would have touched the boy, and 
spoke almost pleadingly. " Not — not ashamed, Pad- 
dy. You see, I — I was a boy myself, not so long ago 
— not so very long ago. Boys are bound to fight, I 
suppose, and for no particular reason; the smaller the 
reason, the better the fight. Only this might have 
ended seriously. If you must fight, you should fight 
with boys whose customs you understand — not with a 
passionate little lad whose blood is more fiery than 
yours, and who doesn't understand an English lick- 
mg. 

" Yes — ^he didn't fight fairly," said Paddy, grasp- 
ing the part of the homily he understood. 

" And then, you see, Paddy, youVe made it rather 
unpleasant for us all." The Professor coughed, and 
glanced at the door. " Miss Susannah — she's perfect- 
ly correct, no doubt " 

" She doesn't blame you, sir? " broke in the boy, 
quickly. 

" In a way, Paddy — yes," replied Barlow Jecks, 
with his head on one side. " And in a way, she's right. 
You know, my boy. Miss Susannah is usually very 
clear in her judgments — remarkably clear. I was in 
charge of you; I ought to have looked after you." 

" But you — you didn't see me, sir." He bungled 
at the phrase, not desiring to speak more precisely, 
from motives of delicacy. 

The Professor blushed, and laughed boyishly, 
" Because I was asleep, Paddy? Yes — I'm afraid I 
was; it's very drowsy in that corner — the darkness, I 
suppose." He had a vivid remembrance of Miss Susan- 
nah sternly shaking him from slumber on that occasion 
— ^waking him, blinking, to the knowledge that Paddy 
was misrfng, and that the people were rustling and 
creaking out of church. " You see, my dear boy, M\%'5> 
4 
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Susannah can't get over the — the disgrace of the thing. 
You in your shirtsleeves — coat on the grass — our other 
young friend with his nose bleeding — and on a Sunday 
morning. Everyone was crowding out of church — 
it certainly did look bad, you know, Paddy." 

The boy nodded gloomily, " You should have 
heard what he said," he urged, in defence. " He 
taunted^ me — called me ' respectable ' — and — and 
'good/^ 

The Professor nodded sympathetically, appearing 
to understand, in his boyish heart, the true bitterness 
of the insult. " Well — we'd better forget all about it, 
I suppose," he went on, in his comfortable fashion. 
"The Prince — Otho, I mean — seems very sorry; 
and we're all trying our hardest to get you out, 
Paddy. I — I mustn't stop any longer now; I'm only 
allowed a few minutes. The girls send their love to 
you, of course. I must really go." 

He shook hands dejectedly, and went towards the 
door, stopping twice to fling scraps of information to 
the prisoner. " Otho's friends are on their way to 
fetch him," and " Evelyn's looking after your rabbits." 
At the door he turned, and his tones were apologetic. 
" If you should find it possible to — to dip into those 
books, it — it might be better; I've picked out pretty 
light ones. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye, sir. I'll have a grind at 'em." 
" That's right, Paddy. Thank you. Good-bye." 
That evening Miss Susannah stiffly received a depu- 
tation — a deputation that trembled, as it properly 
should do, in the august presence. It consisted of the 
Professor, wreathed in propitiatory smiles, and blush- 
ingly — like a school-urchin in presence of the birch — 
urging his own shortcomings as being the first cause 
of Paddy's sin ; of the two girls, nervously shoving the 
Professor forward, and supporting his pleadings with 
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discreet murmurs of approval; and of the Greek boy, 
who could not understand the necessity for this appeal 
to a woman, but who yet fell in with their wishes, in his 
anxiety to undo the mischief in which he had been con- 
cerned. Indeed, the Prince supplemented the Pro- 
fessor's remarks with another pretty speech, in which 
he smilingly threw himself on the mercy of the court, 
while pleading that he might be allowed to share in 
the punishment it had inflicted. 

The Greek floated high in favour again with that 
utterance. Barlow Jecks nodded his head over it, in 
keen approval. It came sweet as incense to the nostrils 
of Miss Susannah; it was the voluntary subjection to, 
and acknowledgment of her queenship and authority 
by one who had hitherto appeared to deny them. 

She closed her eyes and bowed her head coldly 
in acceptance of the homage. But she was not to be 
lured into any sudden declaration of policy by such 
prostration as this; she merely hit the Greek fiercely 
by telling him that she rejoiced to find he had come 
to a proper sense of his grievous fault; flung a verse 
of holy writ at him to drive home the lesson of the 
beauty of humility ; and dismissed the deputation, with- 
out imparting to it the knowledge of its success or 
failure. 

But when, later on, she appeared in Paddy's room 
with his dinner, she found that dissembler absorbed in 
the largest book of the collection brought by the Pro- 
fessor — even muttering sentences of it to himself, with 
frowning brows, in his devotion. 

He ate his dinner — called to it twice by Miss Susan- 
nah, before he noticed her presence; here again 
she thought, was humility and repentance, and a desire 
for self-scourging indeed. She stood near while he 
dined, noting his downcast eyes. At the finish of the 
meal, she took up the tray, and spoke. 
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'* As you appear to be properly sensible of the enor- 
mity of your offence, Arthur Paddison, your punish- 
ment shall cease. You are free to join the family 
circle." 

Paddy cut a silent caper as her back turned towards 
him — turning the movement into a hurried gathering 
together of the books as she again faced him. 

" The boy who was a participator in your disgrace- 
ful conduct has very properly expressed his regret, and 
has pleaded with me for you." She turned and went 
out, leaving the door open. 

Paddy stood doubtfully biting his nails; he was in 
a mind to call her back, and beg for a further chasten- 
ing dose of imprisonment; he fumed at the thought 
that this other boy should have added lustre to him- 
self by such an act; he pictured him smilingly com- 
placent over this new evidence of power. It was some- 
what sullenly that he went down the stairs. 

But the Greek was ready with another surprising 
evidence of superiority; he came swiftly forward, as 
Paddy put in a hesitating and dejected appearance in 
the hall, and held out a hand to him. Paddy kept his 
hands thrust deep in his pockets and scowled at him. 

" I am sorry — very sorry," said the Prince, un- 
abashed, and still holding out his hand. " I did not " 
— he flushed at the unwonted confession — " did not 
behave as a gentleman." 

" Well, if it comes to that," said Paddy, slowly re- 
laxing — " neither did I." 

" I crave your pardon," said the Prince, with his 
graceful inclination of the head; "I should like you 
to shake hands," he added, a little wistfully. 

" Well, you know," urged Paddy, grasping the 
other's hand and giving it a squeeze, " I began it; you 
wouldn't have fought, if I had not made you — would 
yo\x 
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" I should like to forget all about it," said the other, 
dismissing the matter with a quick wave of his hand. 
I am sorry you should have suffered for it." 

Oh! that doesn't matter," replied Paddy, with a 
laugh. " It — it was rather jolly up there — not at all 
bad." 

In the sudden completeness of his joy that the thing 
should have been so comfortably settled, he had drawn 
his arm, in boyish fashion, round the Greek's shoul- 
ders. The Greek glanced quickly at the hand that lay 
beside his neck, and flushed, and looked at the other's 
face for a moment, with a sudden softening of the 
somewhat cold lines of his own. 

It is the unexpected — in the emotional, as in any 
other sense — which flashes upon us with the greatest 
shock, and which we find no studied art to meet. 
Throughout the short, brilliant, power-pervaded life 
of this young Prince — so full of experiences, yet hold- 
ing so little knowledge of any childish, tender thing; 
so full of cultured training, and yet so wild and pas- 
sionate, and untrained — it is probable, nay, certain, 
that no boy's arm had ever rested, in boyish caress, 
about his neck before. He was to leave this place, 
and these people, almost at once — perhaps within a few 
hours; he was to return to an atmosphere of bowing 
dependents and smiling guardians, who had failed to 
seek for the boy beneath the little tyrant Croesus; he 
knew, with a certainty born of his short knowledge of 
men and things, that no such natural touch of affection 
would be his again. And yet, with the thought, the 
pride of bitterness was his, and he shook off the other's 
arm hurriedly, upon the pretext of turning swiftly at an 
approaching footstep. 

Paddy was welcomed with whispered delight by the 
girls, who subdued their outward joy because of the 
nearness of the all-powerful Miss Susatvtv^Vv, 1\\^ ?\<^- 
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fessor felt that matters were smooth again, and 
punched the boy in the ribs, or shook him by the shoul- 
ders surreptitiously when opportunity offered. 

On the next day, in the afternoon, when the two 
boys were amicably roaming about together down by 
the shore, there was a sudden clatter of wheels in the 
sleepy village, and a churning of gravel before the 
Professor's house. It was the one fly from the rail- 
way station in the little town four miles away, and it 
contained two swarthy and excited gentlemen. On the 
seat beside the driver sat a servant, who hurriedly de- 
scended to unfasten the door which one of the travel- 
lers was petulantly rattling. Both gentlemen tumbled 
out, and rushed at the Professor, who stood — blandly 
smiling and blinking his eyeHds — in the porch. In a 
flash he was embraced by the one, and tossed, amid a 
torrent of words and exclamations, into the arms of 
the other, the while he endeavoured, in a polyglot of 
such tongues as he knew, interlarded with carefully 
picked English, to express something appropriate to 
the occasion. 

The two strangers and the Profesor were closeted 
together for some time in the study; a gradual calm- 
ness made the use of fair English possible on the part 
of the visitors ; and the Professor allowed them to rush 
into explanations, inter jectional thanks, expressions of 
wonderment. He learnt something in a bewildering 
fashion, of the history of the boy; heard hints of a 
former monarch, or suggested monarch — he was not 
quite clear which — removed from the present by sev- 
eral generations — of a short and chaotic reign, if only 
in the hopes of his followers, in that strangely troubled 
kingdom from which the Prince claimed nationality. 
With head in a whirl, he heard mention of mines, and 
villas, and other matters that breathed of wealth ; found 
himself reduced, in the midst of the torrent of quick 
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words, to the occasional mild flinging out of — " Just so 
— ^just so — precisely '* — or — " Not at all — not at all, I 
beg of you," and similar phrases; and inwardly prayed 
for the coming of the Prince, even while he wondered 
what the attitude of that small personage would be. 

Miss Susannah confronted the two boys in the 
hall on their return. " Your friends have arrived," 
she said to the Greek; "you had better go to the 
study." 

The boy bowed and expressed his thanks, passed 
to the study door, and opened it. He had already 
been made aware of the arrival of the travellers, by the 
sight of the fly at the door; Paddy had been moved to 
awe when the servant, who stood beside the vehicle, 
bared his head at the coming of the Prince. 

Miss Susannah and the English boy, standing in 
the hall, had a glimpse of the meeting between the 
Greek and his guardians ; saw him pass slowly into the 
room, heard their quick exclamations as they sprang 
towards him — saw him stop, and impatiently wave 
them back, and then retreating to the door, close it. 
Miss Susannah shrugged her shoulders, as she turned 
away to her own room. " There isn't much love lost 
between themy I think," she muttered. " Any one 'd 
think they'd just walked in from half a mile away, to 
pay a friendly call, instead of having raced half across 
Europe after him. There's no heart in that boy." 

So, too, the Professor may have thought, during 
the interview which followed; he gleaned from it some 
clearer knowledge of the strange isolation and self- 
sought loneliness of this boy's character — a glimpse 
of something that was not quite a graceful acceptance 
of Fate's burden ; he was too young for that — but which 
yet was curiously near to it. He smiled when they 
spoke of the wreck — of his marvellous escape ; he flung 
a phrase at them in another tongue, showing his teeth 
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coldly in a smile, and causing them to spread their 
hands, and glance at each other apologetically. The 
Professor did not understand the phrase; it was suffi- 
ciently interpreted when one of them turned to him, 
and murmured that the boy had all his lamented 
father's strange ideas. 

A suggestion was made that he should prepare to 
return immediately; to that he gave a point-blank re- 
fusal — whether from the fear that such a summary 
carrying-off meant a loss of dignity, or from other mo- 
tives, was not quite clear. Expostulation on their side, 
and courteous but unwavering obstinacy on his, ap- 
peared to bring matters to a deadlock; the boy was 
obviously not to be carried off by force, and they 
shrugged and ejaculated, and smiled, and cajoled in 
vain. After a while, the boy calmly delivered his ulti- 
matum. But for that pathetic side of the picture which 
the Professor had been quick to see, the position would 
have appeared ridiculous enough. 

The Greek boy confined his remarks to the English 
tongue — flashing into his own language for an instant 
now and again, to emphasize a phrase; they were ob- 
viously hampered by it, although they spoke it fairly. 
Therein he held the advantage. Briefly and calmly he 
told them that they must return to the inn in the town, 
where they had left their belongings; he had farewells 
to make; he could not be guilty of the discourtesy of 
such an abrupt departure as they suggested from the 
house that had sheltered him. The Professor would 
have spoken, but was smilingly silenced; being some- 
what quick in the emotions — quicker than in other 
matters, perhaps — he saw in this again a surprising 
evidence of the boy's unconscious desire for loneli- 
ness, for dramatic severance from those who would 
appear to have a claim over his actions. The thing 
stood as a picture; he had come alone — he would van- 
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ish alone, child though he was, in something of an at- 
titude. 

No words could move him; with another outpour- 
ing of voluble thanks, and a renewed attempt at em- 
bracing, which the Professor evaded, the two gentle- 
men, with the servant, presently departed in the fly. 
It was to be sent back in the morning, to fetch the boy. 

The Professor soothed Miss Susannah's enquiries, 
to the best of his ability, by telling her of the boy*s 
courtesy to themselves in taking such strange action; 
she would have been glad to know more of the full- 
ness of the interview, but the Professor assured her he 
had not understood the half of it, which was true, 
though not in the sense expressed. 

It was with something of a strange feeling of com- 
ing loss that they assembled at breakfast next morning ; 
it was only at this moment that every one began to real- 
ize, in differing fashions, how completely the Greek 
boy had taken a place in the household, even in so 
short a time. 

Miss Susannah was attentive to the extent of beg- 
ging that he would make a good breakfast, in view of 
long journeys in prospect; the Professor was silent — 
absolutely at a loss for words. If this self-reliant boy 
had shown, by the relaxing of a muscle, any hint of 
sorrow at leaving them, any suspicion of trembling at 
this renewal of his wandering, the heart of the Pro- 
fessor would have leapt to him; but he gloried in his 
isolation — was calmly ready to make his bow with 
grace, and pass away from them. 

The fly was at the door at last ; the flyman, leisurely 
descending, touched his hat, and desired to know if the 
young gentleman might be ready. The young gentle- 
man was wandering in the grounds; a servant-maid 
was sent hurriedly after him, and returned with the 
message that he was coming immediately. 
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He was making his farewells, in his own fashion; 
with less of formality than he might have used in the 
presence of the elder people, but still with ceremony. 
Evelyn broke the ice prettily by coming shyly to him 
with a little bunch of wild flowers she had gathered; 
she held them out to him with a smile. " You will not 
forget us so soon, if you keep these," she said. 

The boy caught her hand with the flowers, and 
looked straight into her eyes, almost hungrily. " I 
shall not forget you," he said, in a low voice; " I will 
keep the flowers always." 

His tone had been so desperately earnest that there 
was a little embarrassed silence among them for a mo- 
ment. The Greek was still looking at the elder girl 
when he broke the silence. 

** We will say ' good-bye ' here," he said ; " I see 
the servant coming; I expect the carriage is here." 
He waited for a moment until the girl had arrived, and 
breathlessly delivered her message, and departed; and 
then he bared his head, as for a ceremony. It was 
Evelyn's hand he took first. 

" I will come back to you some day. And I shall 
not forget you. Good-bye." He paused for one 
dramatic moment, with her hand in both his own, look- 
ing hard at her; then slowly let her hand fall, and 
turned to the others. 

With them it was a simpler affair. Lucy — always 
easily moved — turned eyes to him that brimmed with 
tears; on an impulse, he stooped, and brushed her 
cheek with his lips. Between the two boys it was a 
handshake — an embarrassing matter, so far as Paddy 
was concerned, to be got over swiftly. " Hope you'll 
have a good time," murmured the English boy, some- 
what indefinitely. " And I say, we'd better be getting 
back, you know; they charge that fly by the hour. 
Come on." 
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He set off at a rtm, to cover his embarrassment, 
catching Lucy's hand and dragging her with him. 
After a burst of fifty yards, he swung round; Evelyn 
and the Greek were walking slowly towards them — 
the girl looking straight ahead, the boy looking at her, 
and apparently talking earnestly. " Come on, you 
two," cried Paddy, with unnecessary savageness. 

Evelyn set off at a run; the Greek sprang to her 
side, still talking. Paddy saw her pause for a mo- 
ment, and then, with a laugh, run on to overtake the 
others; her face was flushed as she came up. 

Paddy scowled and looked at her dubiously. " I 
thought you could run," he said. 

" ril race you home," she cried, and dashed off. 
But Paddy found it necessary to walk now, and to 
savagely kick every harmless stone and stick that his 
feet came near. Evelyn came slowly back, and they 
went on in a little group, and in silence. 

The Prince had, of course, nothing to take away 
with him; he had merely to step into the fly. Miss 
Susannah and the Professor were standing together 
in the porch as the little group drew near; the Greek 
separated himself from the others, and advanced alone. 
He stood there gracefully erect for a moment, with 
bare head, and with the wind ruffling his dark hair, 
before he spoke. 

" I cannot thank you as I would wish to do for your 
great kindness to me. Miss Jecks; I might have died 
but for your goodness." The words sounded cold, 
. and formal, and commonplace; but the boy was ob- 
viously ill at ease with her. He covered the matter 
by taking the hand she held out to him, and putting 
it quickly to his lips; although evidently surprised. 
Miss Susannah's face broke into something approach- 
ing a smile of gratification. The boy turned more 
naturally to the Professor. " And you, sir " he. s>^.\d, — 
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"almost took me from the sea; I shall not soon for- 
get that — I shall not soon forget you. Good-bye, 
sir." 

" Good-bye, my boy — good-bye," said the Profess- 
or, grasping his hand. ** I — Fm sorry you're going 
away from us so soon; Fm sure we're all glad to 
have been able to do anything for you. And I know 
you won't forget us. Good-bye." 

The Greek turned away; all eyes in the little group 
were upon him. The flyman had folded down the 
roof of the shaking old vehicle, and now stood with the 
handle of the door in his hand. ' The Prince looked 
slowly round upon them all, smiling, and got into the 
fly; the driver climbed upon his box, and tucked his 
rug about him, and took the reins. 

The Professor waved his arm as the carriage, with 
the solitary young figure in it, began to move away; 
Miss Susannah delicately extended a hand, moving 
the fingers gently. The Prince stood up, looking 
back at them, with his cap in his hand — standing per- 
fectly still, with his long hair tossed over his face by the 
wind, until the fly was turning into the road; then with 
a quick gesture he waved the cap once, and was gone — 
a figure to be remembered, as they saw it then, for long 
afterwards. The Professor sighed, as he dropped his' 
arm and turned into the house — ^perhaps with the 
thought of this last, well- arranged, xdramatic exit; it 
perplexed and troubled the simple gentleman. He 
was scarcely sorry, after all, to be quit of one who had 
so calmly and so easily stood aloof from any simple 
approaches — vanished, as it were, at the very last, in an 
atmosphere of self-imposed artificiality. 

Lucy followed Miss Susannah into the house; 
Paddy had a word to say to Evelyn, and he said it 
bluntly and gruffly enough. 

" What did that chap give you just now? *' he 
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.sked, digging away at the gravel with the toe of one 
>oot. 

The girl was startled ; she flushed quickly — laughed 
, little consciously. " Oh! nothing," she replied, after 
. pause. " What do you mean, Paddy? " 

** I saw you," said the boy doggedly. " I saw you 
)oth — out there." He jerked his head heavily to sig- 
lify the place. " He gave you something." 

She laughed and darted past him, and got within 
he porch. " It was only — only in return for my 
lowers," she said, looking back at him. " It was 
lothing." 

"What was it?" he asked again, without moving 
lis position or looking at her, and still hard at work 
it the gravel. 

" Never mind," she replied, with another laugh, 
ind disappeared into the house. 

Paddy miserably and stolidly whistled his way 
ibout the house and grounds, in the intervals be- 
ween his studies with the Professor, until late in 
he afternoon; the very presence of the Greek 
jeemed still to be there, triumphing. All boyish 
jophistries were powerless to banish from his mind 
:hat little scene between the Prince and the girl; 
le saw her flushed face still, as she ran up to him; 
:he thought of it tugged at his heart-strings. Paddy 
Aras exacting in his friendships, as in all other 
:hings; in his dreamings he had seen the vista of 
:he years through which he was to march with the 
3;irl — she always a little smaller than himself, with 
lo eyes for any other chance figures in the land- 
scape. And now another had pulled her out of that 
jasy picture, and the whole prospect was blurred 
or Paddy. He doggedly passed the girl in the hall 
vithout recognition; she looked dismayed for a mo- 
nent, and then flew after him. " Paddy — you're 
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not out of friends with me? ... . Paddy — Fll show 
you the thing." 

" I don't want to see it," said the boy, in a dull voice, 
passing on. , 

He went to his room that night with thoughts too 
big for him ; the longing for action, that should shake 
him clear of all these perplexities, was keenly with him. 
He sat at his window, and looked out over the still 
prospect, in the faint light of the stars; he saw a dim 
shape of himself creeping through the deserted garden, 
and going off, big with purpose, to indefinite heroisms 
in other climes; he saw the shape- returning — looming 
large — after a lapse of years, perhaps with an honour- 
able scar or two, certainly with a face burnt with tropic 
suns; he saw the girl — still small in the picture — wor- 
shipping, and holding her breath in wonder and horror 
at the scars. But the shape had grown indifferent by 
that time, and was a confirmed wanderer for ever — 
alone. 

There was a cautious rattling at the handle of the 
door; Paddy crossed the room, and opened it. Evelyn 
stood there; she held out something to 'him in her 
hand. "Take it — please, Paddy. I don't want it; 
take it." By the tones of her voice, the boy knew that 
she choked down tears. Even in the emotion of the 
moment it was necessary to be wary, and he replied in 
a hoarse whisper. 

"I don't want it; it wasn't given to me." He 
shook his head slowly, to express pathetic disapproval 
of the whole transaction. The girl still held out her 
hand. 

" I tell you I don't want it, Paddy; I wish I'd never 
taken it. Please take it." The boy shook his head 
again, a little less resolutely. " He gave it to you; I 
saw him. You do want it." 

" I don't — I don't," she whispered excitedly. 
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" But then, you know, you oughtn't to give away 
what anyone has given you." Paddy could afford the 
luxury of strict justice now, in the subtle knowledge 
that its pleadings would be vain. " What did he say 
to you, when Jie gave it to you? " he asked. 

" I didn't want to take it it's only this." 

She advanced into the room, and held out her hand 
again. Paddy took the thing it held, and carried it to 
his candle, and looked at it grimly, as at the evidence 
of a guilt he could not condone ; it was a tiny, delicate 
lace handkerchief — valuable indeed, had they but 
known ; the one gift the Greek could bestow ; the one 
thing the sea had not torn from him. " He said — said 
he did not — want me to forget him " 

" Well, then, you mustn't, you know," replied the 
boy, holding out the gift. " You'd better keep it." 

" But I — I don't think I really want to remember 
him — so much as all that, Paddy. You didn't like him 
—did you, Paddy?" 

" Oh! he was all right," said the boy graciously. 
" Some people might like him." 

" But I didn't, Paddy — indeed. Only he pleaded 

so hard I said no at first — yes, I did " — as 

he shook his head in doubt — " indeed I did . . . But 
I can't bear that you should be angry with me ; we have 
always been together; you were my first — my best 
friend, Paddy." 

" Yes — of course I was," said the boy, gloomily. 
" But you've forgotten all that." 

"Oh! no — no, Paddy — indeed, indeed! I've al- 
ways liked you best of — best of anyone. Won't you 
forgive me?" 

Paddy could not vacate his position with so much 
suddenness as she demanded; he held out the flimsy 
barrier of the handkerchief. "What about this?" he 
asked. " What are we to do with this? " 
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" I don't want it. Won't you — won't you keep it? " 
• ** I don't want it," he exclaimed, with decision; " it 
wasn't given to me." 

They looked at the thing in silence for a moment; 
the boy suddenly crushed it up in his hand. " We'll 
burn it," he said. 

The house was silent as the grave; all had retired 
for the night, with the exception of the Professor, who 
was working in his study. The boy carried the candle- 
stick to the fireplace, and set it in the empty grate. 
" They won't smell the burning here," he whispered. 

As he spread the filmy thing open for a moment, 
while they both knelt on the hearthrug, Evelyn touched 
his arm. " It's very pretty," she whispered; the femi- 
nine love of delicate laces found expression. 

He faced round, frowning. " Here — take it," he 
said. " Why didn't you say you wanted to keep it?" 

" I don't — I don't," she said, pushing his hand 
away. " Burn it." 

He held an edge of it in the candle flame; it lit up 
for a moment, and flickered, and went out; he had to 
light it several times before it fell in feathery ashes 
into his outstretched hands. He rubbed the ashes be- 
tween his palms, until only a grey dust fell from them; 
then he got up, and took the candle, and came back to 
the dressing-table. " Now you'd better cut off to bed," 
he said, with a little sigh of relief. " Good-night, 
Eve." 

" Good-night, Paddy dear. And now we're quite 
— quite friends again, aren't we?" 

" Yes — of course. And you won't be turning your 
back on me for anyone else again — eh? " 

"Oh! Paddy— I didn't." 

" Well — we won't say any more about it," he prom- 
ised, as they solemnly shook hands. " I suppose," he 
added — " he's in London by this time." 
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" I expect so," she replied, as she moved to the 
door. " I wonder if we'll ever see him again; I don't 
expect we shall ! " 

Paddy looked doubtfully at her for a moment, 
but she was smiling back happily at him. 

" I don't know we might. He'll turn 

up some day, perhaps. Good-night." 

He got to bed in triumph. The dim shape in the 
garden, going forth in loneliness to doughty deeds, 
was forgotten and done with; henceforth he walked 
down the length of the years with Evelyn. The pic- 
ture was restored. 

The girl lay long awake — haunted by another 
picture. 5he seemed to see the slight boyish figure 
of the Greek, as she had seen it last, standing still and 
alone, yet moving away from her, and looking back at 
her; through an immensity of imaginary cities, 
thronged with strange people, he seemed to go, for 
ever alone — for ever with his wistful eyes turned to her. 
And, in presence of that vision, the smoke of the burnt 
handkerchief seemed to get into her eyes, dimming 
them ; so that she cried herself to sleep. 



CHAPTER V. 

TELLS OF CHANGES, AND A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY. 

Time moved on heavy, slumberous wings at that 
old house by the sea — often seeming, in the monotony 
of its movements, to stand still for a space. Now and 
again it quickened, crowding together days in one 
hurried event; but that was not often. It's flight was 
marked most surely for the girls by a lengthening of 
limbs, and a decent and economical lengthening of 
their frocks, in consequence, by Miss Susannah. The 
gentle face of the Professor never seemed to change 
with the years, in their constant eyes; nor did the 
austere curls of his sister alter one whit. 

The serenity of their days was broken once, and 
terribly, with the departure of Arthur Paddison. The 
long-smothered conscience of his mother awoke at 
last, and pricked her to the sending of another letter— 
they had been less frequent of late — from London this 
time; many things had occupied her — she suggested 
that Society still called to her with a voice it was diffi- 
cult to withstand ; her health was not what it had been, 
and travel had been necessary for her; Lady This> and 
the dear Duchess of That, were disconsolate because 
she would not join their party to the South of Europe. 
But the boy's future must be settled; there were open- 
ings for him, through one of which it was hoped that 
influential friends would thrust him, at the right mo- 
ment, into a fair pasture beyond the hurly-burly, and 
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where the struggle for mere existence — as a struggle 
— was really unknown ; this much was suggested. She 
would explain more fully when she had the pleasure of 
meeting the Professor, which would be in a few days; 
the boy might meet her at the station; she would tele- 
graph. There was a brief postscript to the letter, pa- 
thetically adding that her own poor fortune had dwin- 
dled. The Professor was at first inclined to regard the 
letter as of no more consequence than the many previ- 
ous epistles of a similar disturbing character. Good 
easy man, he had a child-like hope that all things might 
drift on happily, unbroken, and indefinitely; he reso- 
lutely thrust from him the disquieting thought of 
change; was vaguely troubled at the prospect of the 
children growing beyond boyhood and girlhood, and 
having to accept their share of the world's responsi- 
bilities. 

Nevertheless he held duty reluctantly before him, 
and summoned Paddy to an evening conference — en- 
trenching himself behind his desk, the better to be 
stern with his pupil; and broke down immediately at 
the thought of separation, and, coming from stern- 
ness at a leap, was only tremblingly affectionate, and 
boyishly reminiscent of the happy years that load gone. 

" But I suppose it's bound to come sometime, 
Paddy," he added, gazing ruefully into the fire. " The 
world won't let us sit still in the sunshine, or dream 
by the fire always. It cries out from its stony places 
— the streets of its cities — for the young lives it means 
to swallow up, and still goes on crying for more. But 
you won't be swallowed up, Paddy, my boy — will you? 
There's stuff in you ; you'll make a fight of it. I never 
did; I was one of the slow, soft fellows — glad to drop 
out of the fight, and creep into a corner, where they 
wouldn't notice me, and where I could only hear the 
noise of the battle from afar; glad to paitvt \1 \tv vk^ 
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mind, in my own colours — rosy colours; with the grey 
tints — which mean sorrow, and bitterness, and death — 
left out .... Ah! that was a coward's picture, I 
suppose; but it was all I was fit for. Well — we can't 
all be fighters, I suppose, or there'd be none left to 
welcome the victors. Yes — ^yes — the victors — the vic- 
tors, Paddy. You'll be our fighting man, and we'll 
stay here to welcome you — in our corner, where the 
world doesn't see us — eh? " 

" I shall do my best, sir," said the boy. " I want 
to see the world." 

" Yes — yes — of course. But you'll be glad to come 
back to us, my boy. I want you to come back to us; 
I want you to think of this old place as your home. 
It is your home, Paddy; you've grown up here; you've 
had no other. Let me see — you're sixteen, Paddy 
nine long years." 

A fortnight went by — a fortnight of alarms and 
heart-flutterings at every rattle of wheels, or sound of 
strange footsteps on the gravel; and then a telegram 
arrived — chaotic, and by no means economical in the 
matter of words; Mrs. Paddison would arrive next 
day, and the boy was to meet her. Paddy flushed 
with indignation at seeing himself set down on the 
crumpled piece of paper as " the child." 

" I've never seen her, but I know that sort of 
woman," exclaimed Miss Susannah, nodding her head 
fiercely. " She's dyed her hair, and wants every one 
to believe that Time's stood still with her. A fine 
mother for a great boy like that! " 

The great boy was starting for the station in the 
Professor's one vehicle, with the old gardener as driver, 
when another telegram arrived; Mrs. Paddison had 
been unexpectedly detained by illness; she would tele- 
graph again. 

For three days Paddy walked about, gloomily and 
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importantly, in his best clothes; picturing the great 
world waiting to receive him, and impatient at the de- 
lay. Then he started again for the station, another 
telegram having described Mrs. Paddison as being 
actually at the London terminus, and about to step 
into the train. 

He had been driven as far as the gate which gave 
on to the road, when a sudden thought occurred 
to him, and he cried to the old gardener to stop. Run- 
ning back, he burst suddenly upon the Professor. 

" Sir— I shan't know her! " 

The Professor stared. "Shan't know her? I 
never thought of that, Paddy; I don't suppose you will 
know her." He rubbed his hair in perplexity. " It's 
such a long time ago, isn't it? " 

While they stood in perplexity. Miss Susannah 
came upon the scene; the Professor gently and hesi- 
tatingly submitted the difficult point to her. She set- 
tled it in characteristic fashion. 

" How many fine London ladies, in frills and feath- 
ers, do you suppose will be coming to this place? Pack 
of nonsense! Not know her, indeed! Be off with 
you! You'll see one, Arthur Paddison; ask her if 
she's your mother, if you can't remember what she's 
like." 

Somewhat crestfallen, but still doubtful, Paddy 
went back to the chaise, and climbed in, and told the 
driver to hurry. 

The meeting at the railway was a confusing busi- 
ness; would have had a touch of comedy in it, in fact, 
for an onlooker acquainted with the circumstances. 
Mrs. Paddison had arrived when the boy reached the 
platform, and the train which had deposited her was 
gone; she was small looking and fragile, and very ex- 
quisitely dressed, and had the appearance of some 
brilliant, delicate, tropical butterfly in a land not its 
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own — a land of greyer skies; the little shed of a sta- 
tion looked more dingy and commonplace than usual, 
by force of contrast. She was pathetically inter- 
viewing the grey-bearded station-master, with 
well-gloved hands spread out to emphasize the situa- 
tion. 

Paddy lingered doubtfully, even after he had as- 
sured himself, at a glance, that she was the only pas- 
senger waiting. In childish self-communing, he had 
pictured this mother often — had put her somewhere 
near the heavens. The picture had faded a little with 
the years, perhaps, losing something of the crudeness 
of the first splendour, but yet remaining a bright and 
tender thing. He had had no personal communication 
with her; she had sent vague messages, occasionally — 
generally as postscripts to letters addressed to the Pro- 
fessor; he had lived on his dreams of her, and had 
been satisfied. 

But there was no tenderness in this resplendent 
little figure — nothing approachable — nothing to fill 
the vague void in the boy; he had an insane desire to 
turn and run out of the.station. But the matter had to 
be faced; moreover, the station-master, seeing him, 
spoke a word to her, and beckoned the boy forward. 
This lady had been enquiring for him, the man said. 
That strange introduction put a finishing touch to the 
queer little comedy. 

She looked at the boy in perplexity for a moment; 
he noticed that her eyes were very clear, and very wide 
open like a child's. He was afraid to grasp the hand 
she held out to him; he touched it, and let it go at once. 
" You are Arthur Paddison? " she asked. 

" Yes," he said. He felt, in a flash, that there was 
something terribly wrong about him, in her eyes; the 
consciousness of it flamed out in his face, even while 
he wondered what it was. 
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" You are very big," she murmured, with a little 
sigh — " absurdly big. And you blush like a girl. You 
may kiss me, Arthur." 

He brushed her cheek with his lips, and then stood 
helpless. She called him to himself almost sharply — 
drew from him the information that there was a con- 
veyance in waiting, and had her small luggage con- 
veyed to it. Paddy was too dazed and confused to do 
anything. She lifted pathetic hands again at sight 
of the old chaise, but got in daintily. Once on the 
road, however, she leaned back elegantly, and smiled 
at the silent boy. 

" Well — what do you think of me? " she asked. 

The boy fidgeted awkwardly. " I — I don't know," 
he replied. 

"Oh! yes, you do; youVe been thinking about 
me all this time. Come now — am I what you ex- 
pected?" 

" No," said Paddy. " Not quite." 

"Ah! we're coming to it now." She laughed 
brightly, and arranged her draperies about her. " What 
did you expect? What did you think I — your mother 
would be like?" 

He sought for a word which might not be offensive. 
" Well— older " 

She caught at the word gleefully; her child-like 
eyes danced; she clapped her hands. "Older! You 
foolish boy; did you think I should be grey and 
wrinkled? Well — ^what else? " 

" And — ^and bigger." 

" Yes — I am small ; they tell me so." She glanced 
down at herself complacently. 

" Now that I look at you," said Paddy slowly, los- 
ing his great awe of her — " I seem to remember you. 
I suppo.«'.e you seemed bigger then — because I was such 
a little chap— eh?" 
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" I suppose so. I haven't shrunk, I know. And 
so you remember me? " 

" A little — ^yes," said the boy, hesitatingly. " I can 
remember your eyes.'* 

" Yes — most people remember my eyes," she re- 
plied softly, nodding at him. But for the absurdity of 
the suggestion, she might almost be said to have 
flashed him a glance out of them. " But you haven't 
told me yet what you think of me," she added. 

" I — I think you're very pretty," said the boy, 
steadily. 

"You rascal! That's a nice thing to say to your 
mother." She looked at him for a moment, and then 
broke into a peal of laughter. Recovering from it, 
she was grave again for a time, fixing her eyes mus- 
ingly on the boy at intervals. 

Paddy, in a gentlemanly fashion, pointed out ob- 
jects of local interest they passed. She did not appear 
to notice his remarks — did not even look at the things 
he pointed out. Presently she asked, quite abruptly — 
How old are you? " 

I'm sixteen," he replied; " I shall be seventeen at 
the end of the year." It was only the beginning of 
the year then, but seventeen was a figure of weight, to 
be dragged in, if possible. 

" Well — and I'm only — only a little — a year or two 
— more than twice your age. Think of it — it's ridicu- 
lous!" 

The thought of that seemed to give her comfort, 
for some reason Paddy could not grasp; she smiled to 
herself. Presently, however, she got back to the boy 
— coming to him with a start. She shook her head 
over him. " I had forgotten you would be so big," 
she said again. 

^o the Professor, when they reached the house, 
she was effusive; contriving to convey her thanks for 
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the nine years' care of the boy in a few gentle murmurs 
of approval — a grateful pressure of his hand. To Miss 
Susannah, in whose glance she read something of 
hostility, she was honeyed; she appeared well used to 
hostile attitudes, and her sweetness was disarming. 
She was to remain for the night, and rustled up to the 
room which had been prepared for her, in the wake of 
Miss Susannah, chattering amiably. The house was 
such a sweet oki place; after the roar of cities, it was 
like coming to heaven ; she could wish to live in such a 
place for ever ; with much more to the same purpose. 
Miss Susannah looked doubtful, and said nothing; but 
her lip curled. Leaving the guest upstairs, she came 
down and faced her brother. 

" Well, brother Barlow— what did I tell you?" 

" Really, my dear, I forget. But she seems a very 
charming woman." 

"Charming! With that face — and that figure — 
at her age? And a mother — the mother of a boy like 
that! It's positively indelicate. The very odour of 
the woman is enough. Arthur Paddison is no favour- 
ite of mine ; I dislike all boys ; but I feel heartily sorry 
for him." 

"My dear Susannah! Fve no doubt he's quite 
proud of her." 

" I daresay," she ejaculated. " He wouldn't be of 
your sex if he wasn't proud of her, as you term it. A 
doll, dressed in Paris, if you like — but a mother? — 
no! " She shook her head fiercely, and left him. 

The dainty Mrs. Paddison may almost be said to 
have presided at the formal dinner table that evening. 
Miss Susannah was grimly silent; the Professor was 
alternately weighed down by the thought of the coming 
loss of his pupil, or shaken out of his gloom by the 
sparkle of the chatter of his guest. The boy could 
scarcely take his eyes from the wondrous creature; 
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the two girls — who were permitted to be present — 
were silent with awe of the great lady. 3he asked 
many questions — was willing and eager to be amused 
and interested at the commonest details; while her 
quick brain was at work upon* them all. The Professor 
spoke with affection of "Paddy"; she caught the 
name and wrinkled her brow over it. 

"* Paddy M What an outlandish title! Why 
'Paddy 7" 

The Professor blushed, and hesitated. " Well, 
weVe always — always called him * Paddy.' It seemed 
to come natural at the first — a sort of endearing nick- 
name ; less formal than * Arthur ' you know." 

" You have always used that ridiculous nickname, 
you mean, brother Barlow," corrected Miss Susannah. 
" I have always been content to use the name which 
was considered right and proper at baptism." 

That expression of opinion seemed to settle Mrs. 
Paddison's mind about the matter; she flashed a smile 
at the Professor. " I should scarcely call it ridiculous. 
Miss Jecks," she said; " I think I rather like it. * Pad- 
dy': yes — it fits the boy somehow. Yes — Fm sure I 
like it." She laughingly addressed her son as * Paddy ' 
on every possible occasion after that. 

In the mere presence of the girls she scented ro- 
mance; enquired how long they had been there; sup- 
posed that Paddy was very fond of them ; set signals of 
distress flaming in his face by laughingly enquiring 
which was the favourite. 

After dinner she pleaded that she must really talk 
business with the Professor; her stay was to be but of 
a few hours ; she must positively start for London in the 
morning; her friends were so exacting. Miss Susan- 
nah carried oflF the two girls; Paddy followed his 
mother into the Professor's study. 

" A dear room ! And this is where you work. Pro- 
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fessor Jecks! Ah! one could bury oneself in books 
here, and wear a black gown, and part one's hair de- 
murely, and look out on moonlight nights, and sigh, 
and forget the world. The world is very tiring some- 
times — very tiring indeed ; one longs to get away from 
the bustle of it. I go into a church sometimes, and 
think that — one of those old churches on the Conti- 
nent, you know — so cool and quiet; and then some 
chattering friend comes in, and reminds me of the sun- 
light outside, and tempts me away. Ah! Fm easily 

tempted, Fm afraid But come, we must really 

talk business; it's very horrid, but we mustn't shirk 
things." 

" We all have our responsibilities, of course," mur- 
mured the Professor. 

" Yes, of course." She looked at Paddy, and 
sighed; then turned quickly to the Professor. " Now 
you must help me. You will — won't you? " 

Barlow Jecks spread out his hands, dumbly ex- 
pressing that he was willing to do all in his power. 

" That's nice of you. Professor Jecks. You have 
been so good about the boy all these years, that I feel I 
may be quite frank with you. Now — tell me — what 
are we to do with this great boy? We must do some- 
thing with him, you know." 

" Clearly — we must do something with him," 
echoed the Professor. " I — I thought you suggested 
— in your letter " 

" Yes — yes — but I hadn't grasped the thing fully 
then. Various ideas had occurred to me. Fm afraid 
I hadn't fully recognized the fact that he was so big — 
so old. It's a great responsibility ; I scarcely feel equal 
to it. You see, Professor, in my busy life, one scarcely 
counts the flight of the years." 

The Professor should have flung himself into the 
breach with gallantry there; but he was inexpervetvc^d. 
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and was thinking, moreover, about the boy. She 
paused a moment, and then went on with greater di- 
rectness. 

" In fact, Professor, I was startled when I saw the 
boy. I am not accustomed to responsibility — indeed, 
I am not. I was scarcely more than a girl when I 
married — a love match — we were both romantic. 
Then, when njy poor darling died, my relatives were 
stern with me; I was terribly upset, and they took 
my life in hand, as it were, for my good. You 
are not strong enough, they said; you must send 
the child away; the responsibility is too great for 
you; it will kill you. I did so; what else could I 
do?" 

The Professor was silent; he was sadly trying, in 
his own imagination, to bring these two together — 
mother and son — in a mental picture of the future; 
but there was a great gap between them. 

" Then — my health was always wretched — I went 
abroad; I strove to forget my sorrow. I knew that the 
boy was in good hands " — they bowed to each other — 
" and I was almost content. Friends gathered about 
me — I have always had troops of friends; friends keep 
one young. And I am young, my dear Professor — 
younger than you might think." 

She certainly appeared young — almost girlish, in 
fact, in the firelight; the Professor threw a troubled 
glance at the boy. 

"Now — quite suddenly — I find myself confronted 
with my responsibility — grown enormous! People 
who know me will never — never believe that this great 
fellow is my son; they'll say it*s impossible; they'll 
positively laugh at the idea." 

" Your friends do not know of — of Paddy's exist- 
ence?" ventured the Professor. 

Very few of them will remember; my romantic 
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marriage has been almost forgotten — survives only 
in my name. You see my plight ; it frightens me." 

" Any mother might be proud of such a boy," said 
the Professor, gravely. 

" Ah! — you don't understand. Of course I'm 
proud of him; he — he's very nice — very nice indeed 
I shall be able to find a position for him, I've no doubt. 
He'll have to pass certain examinations, I believe; 
there's generally something of that sort; and then 
he'll be provided for — settled. But it's the present I'm 
thinking of — what to do with him now. You must 
think me horrid — ^yes, I know you do; but I feel like 
a Frankenstein — I'm afraid of my monster." 

The Professor made suggestions, of one sort and 
another; she shook her head over each. One thing 
only was clear to her; the position must be faced — 
something done. She would take the boy to London; 
London was such a busy place, one could do anything 
there. She would do something with him. 

With that indefinite prospect her brow cleared, 
and she laughed quite merrily, like a child. The 
trouble of the day was ended ; the sorrow might bring 
its own; there was a whole long night of rest between. 
In that thought lay her philosophy of life. 

" All this thinking and worrying tires me," she 
murmured with a sigh, as she shook the Professor's 
hand. ** My friends spoil me a little, I'm afraid — 
take all the burdens off my shoulders. I'll go to my 
room. Good-night, Professor." She turned to Paddy. 
" Good-night, my giant; we'll take you out into the 
world to-morrow." 

She rose late the next morning; it was almost mid- 
day when she made her appearance, looking very fresh 
and bright, and humming a little air as she came down 
the stairs. The Professor was ready to attend on her 
at the breakfast table. 
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Paddy had been up from earliest dawn — had found 
the night far too long for sleep, far too short for sober 
thought. He had tried to make disposal of his boyish 
treasures — the poor accumulation of nine years; had 
gathered together the little presents he had had, on 
rare occasions — birthdays, and other events; had 
packed and repacked them. Finally, he had slipped out 
into the clear morning air, where only the birds were 
stirring; had wandered aimlessly round the spots where 
he knew every stone, and tree, and tuft of grass; and 
— being only a boy, and very lonely, and this the only 
home he had known — had leant his arm against a tree- 
trunk, and his head on the arm, and cried a little, part 
for memory of the years, part in sheer sickness of ex- 
citement. 

Creeping back cautiously to the house, he flung 
a little earth at the window of the girls* room; the 
curtains parted at once, and Evelyn appeared there, 
fully dressed. She nodded to him, and disappeared, 
and in a few moments stole from the house, and joined 
him below. 

It was an unsteady moment, not to be modelled on 
any fashion they had taught themselves. The boy 
tried to whistle, but had to nervously moisten his lips 
before a note would come; even then, the notes were 
uncertain. He fell back on commonplaces. 

" Well — Fm going away," he said at last, with an 
effort at jauntiness. 

" Yes — I know," replied the girl. " I didn^t sleep 
all night." 

" / didn't sleep much," said Paddy. " There were 
such a lot of things to think about. I — it seems strange 

to be going away at last I say," — he turned to 

her quickly — " what do you think of her? Isn't she 
lovely?" 

" Yes — very," replied Evelyn, seriously. " I didn't 
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think she'd be like that. But I wish she hadn't 
come." 

" Oh! that's selfish, you know, Eve; you oughtn't 
to say that. I couldn't stop here for ever. I was 
bound to go away at some time." 

" Yes — I suppose so," she replied, with a sigh. 
" And we shall have to stop here and think about you, 
and — oh! it will be terrible! " 

" Well — I'll come down as often as I can — from 
London " — the very word had a magnificence about it 
— " and of course I'll write to you. You'll be awfully 
lonely, I expect, though — eh ? " 

He was anxious upon that score; he conjured up 
a hurried picture of her, eagerly seizing upon his let- 
ters; wandering disconsolate, thinking of him — think- 
ing of no one else. 

" Yes — very lonely, Paddy dear. If it wasn't for 

Uncle Barlow — I'd " she stopped; her young face 

was tragic. " Well — I know what I z^nll do, some day." 

" What will you do?" asked the boy doubtfully. 

" I'll leave this place — take Lucy with me — and go 
to London. Yes — I will ; you needn't shake your head ; 
we shall get some money somehow, and be able to 
live. And then we shall be near you again. Think 
of it!" 

This wis a matter of trespass; Paddy resented it 
stubbornly. " I don't think you ought to do that," 
he replied. " You'd much better wait until I come 
here; I shall come down pretty often. You see — you 
wouldn't know what to do in London ; you'd better not 
do anything like that. And you mustn't forget the 
Professor, you know. You'd better leave it all to me; 
I shall be able to do something." 

The excitement of plans for an indefinite but wholly 
glorious future enabled them mercifully to forget the 
sorrow of the hour. Only when the actual mot^^wt 
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of parting came, and Paddy's box was under the 
driver's legs, and Mrs. Paddison was stepping into the 
chaise, did the matter seem different; no glorious fu- 
ture, even with the companionship of this wondrous 
lady, could ease the pain then. He was too big to 
weep ; besides, his mother was watching him laughing- 
ly. He shook the hands of the Professor and Miss 
Jecks, and kissed the girls sheepishly and hurriedly; 
feeling the shaking of sobs that were beginning in 
Lucy, and seeing the despairing tears in Evelyn's eyes. 
"Don't cry, Eve," he muttered; "I'll be back in no 
time." 

" There goes one hundred pounds a year, brother 
Barlow," said Miss Susannah, as the chaise rolled 
away. 

" There goes my dear boy Paddy," replied the 
Professor, with fierce sadness, as he turned away. " I 
wonder what she'll do with him." 

Precisely that question was exercising the mind of 
Mrs. Paddison; her child-like eyes were grave with 
the trouble of it. In the train, on the road to London, 
the weight of this new responsibility pressed more 
heavily with every mile. They were flying to London, 
and London waited to receive her — the London that 
knew her, unfettered and still young; the London that 
had marvelled at her sudden absence, even for a few 
hours, and had yawned because she was not. And she 
had to face its smiles and bows with this heavy boy 
clinging to her skirts, and calling her " Mother." The 
boy became horrible with the thought. Every instinct 
of love and tenderness she might have felt for him — 
so long neglected by her — was swallowed up in the 
feverish desire to hide him. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH THE RESPONSIBILITY IS LIGHTLY DROPPED. 

London was drawing very near before Mrs. Pad- 
dison had fumbled her way, in imagination, to the path 
down which she meant to travel ; it was a narrow path, 
and shady — dotted at intervals with courtly, smiling 
cavaliers, who walked a space with her. And in that 
path was no room for the boy. Having fully decided 
that he must take the responsibility of his future upon 
himself, Mrs. Paddison was comfortably willing to 
consider him as being even older than his years; the 
horror of his size was forgotten — was even a thing to 
be grateful for. " Why — you are quite a man, Pad- 
dy ! '' she exclaimed, smiling at him. 

Paddy expanded his chest, and blushed with pleas- 
ure. He had been watching this dainty woman who 
sat near him; had had a dream of the future, wherein 
he took a proud place by her side, supporting her; 
had seen other less fortunate mortals gnashing their 
teeth, and watching him enviously, because Heaven 
had not blessed them with such a relative; already he 
trod the London pavements triumphantly, his mother 
on his arm. 

" Yes — quite a man," she said again, presently. 
" You'll be quite able to look after yourself in London, 
won't you." 

"And — ^and after you — mother," replied the boy, 
nervously. 

6 75 
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The word jarred upon her. " Look after me? You 
silly fellow, I don't want any looking after. Besides 
— there are lots of people to look after me ; you needn't 
trouble about that. Now let us talk seriously." She 
came over beside him, and took his arm. ** You'll have 
to work, Paddy — work hard. You will have to pass 
examinations — terrible things — if you want to do any 
good in the world — if you want me to be proud of you. 
Do you understand? " 

" Yes," said the boy, doubtfully. 

" Very well then," she went on, laying her other 
hand on his arm impressively. " Now, a boy — a man 
— who has to work hard must not be interrupted — not 
be disturbed. He wants all his time — every moment 
of it — to work in — doesn't he? " 

" I — suppose so," said Paddy, still more doubt- 
fully. 

" And I'm sure of it. Now — I'm going to give 
you a little home of your own — your very own. I 
shall pay all your expenses — give you pocket-money — 
and let you do as you like, Paddy. You will have to 
attend classes — classes for special subjects; it's serious 
work, now, you understand. I'll find out all about them, 
and send you word where to go, and what to do. And 
after that — ^just before the examinations — I must find a 
man who will arrange your work for you — a crammer, 
I think they call him — ^and you will go to him every 
day. I'm told that's the only way to do it — to get 
through properly. And after that — when you are 
safely in — I must use my influence with my friends; 
oh ! it will be all right. And you shall have your own 
lodging, Paddy." 

The boy was gazing out of the window at the 
gradually increasing lines of new houses which seemed 
to be flying past. This woman had shattered his 
dreams of a future with her; had brought his fair castle 
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a wreck about his ears. But, with the habit of the 
dreamer, he was rapidly building another. It was a 
shaking erection; he trembled himself as he put it to- 
gether; but it had much to recommend it. 

"And — and what will you do?" he asked, looking 
round at her solemnly. 

" What I have always done, of course," she laughed. 
" In fact, Paddy, I haven't room for you ; mine is such 
a tiny place — ^just a room for myself — another for my 
maid — 3, little bandbox of a place. And we should 
only get in each other's way — we should, indeed. And 
sometimes Fm away from London for months at a 
time — my health, you know. Fm afraid we shan't see 
much of each other. But you'll get on well; you'll 
like London You must be a man." 

" Yes, of course," replied the boy, in a dull voice, 
without looking at her. 

She left his box at the station, and took him with 
her, in a hansom, to look for lodgings for him — 
chattering away to him, on every conceivable topic, 
under the impression that she was buoying up his 
courage; she was filled with a fear that he might 
break down, and cling to her, weeping; she dreaded 
the possibility of a scene. She was feverishly anxious 
to point out alluring things to him — the brightness of 
shop-windows, the carriages, with the pretty women in 
them. " I'll make him in love with it all," she thought; 
"I'll excite him." The whole thing had a grim re- 
semblance to the shaking of a gaudy rattle before the 
eyes of a baby, to prevent those eyes brimming over. 
She was shaking London at him, to make him forget 
his pain. 

The boy was stupefied, deadened. It was but a 
few hours since he had left that quiet haven of boyish 
memories far away in the West country; left it for 
something that was to be indefinitely briUiatvl — ^ov5\^- 
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thing that was to be full-charged with life. And no ^^ 
this bright and gracious woman, whom he hardly dar(^ ^ 
to call *\Mother"; who was a something too delicate 
for embraces ; was quietly thrusting him away from hef- 
He was keen enough to see that that was the ultimate 
end she had in view. But the other picture — of free- 
dom, and a great city, and money in his pockets ; there 
was compensation in that. 

Mrs. Paddison selected a house near Gower Street; 
there was a room to let, at the very top of it ; the young 
gentleman could be boarded for a fixed and moderate 
sum; an additional amount could be arranged to in- 
clude laundry and mending. The landlady looked 
Paddy over with a coldly critical eye, as though ap- 
praising the amount of sustenance he would require to 
an ounce. Mrs. Paddison smilingly decided to see the 
room. 

It proved, on inspection, to be a cheerful little place, 
with a bedstead screened off in one corner. "' You 
would get so lonely in two rooms — wouldn't you, Pad- 
dy? This is so very cosy! What a gay bachelor 
dog you will be, you rascal ! " The picture was bright- 
ening, and the boy smiled. 

Mrs. Paddison wrote down an address, and handed 
it to the landlady, who appeared to become easier in 
mind as she scanned it. All bills were to be sent, at 
stated intervals, to that address, and would be paid with- 
out delay. " I have given you the address of my solici- 
tors," added Mrs. Paddison, " because I am very fre- 
quently away from England." 

She gave directions that some dinner was to 
be prepared for the boy at once; when the landlady had 
left the room, Mrs. Paddison held out her hands to her 
son, smiling and nodding at him reassuringly. 

" Now, I must go, Paddy. They'll look after you 
well here, I know; you'll be very comfortable. And 
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you're going to work hard? FU send you the name 

of the place to which you are to go — the classes you 

know; the landlady will tell you how to get there 

And you want some money, don't you? Here's two 
pounds; don't spend it recklessly — I'm dreadfully 
poor; there's nothing you'll really want to buy, you 
know. I'll come and see you — oh! very often — very 
often, indeed. Good-bye! Be a man, you know." 
He gripped her h^nds, to detain her. " But — but 

shan't I come and see you; won't — won't you " 

" My dear boy — you'd never find me in; I'm such 
an erratic creature. And I lie down half the day — my 
health, you know — and positively refuse to see any- 
body. It's dreadfully dull — terribly! No, Paddy — 
you work hard; that's all you have to do now. And 
I shall drop in — oh! nearly every day. Good-bye! 
I'll tell them to send your box up from the station. 
Good-bye!" 

Mrs. Paddison tripped down the stairs, got into the 
waiting cab, and was driven home. As she went, she 
leaned back in the cab, and smiled, and softly hummed 
a little song to herself; then she suddenly ceased the 
humming, and her big eyes were pathetic. " Oh! I'm 
sure they'll look after him; those people always do, if 

they're paid well And what else could I do? Oh! 

it was absolutely impossible — not to be thought of. 
Paddison was a blunderer always — and this was one of 
the worst of his blunders ; about the only thing I hate 
him for. The boy will get -an appointment — in the 
Colonies, perhaps — yes, the Colonies — of course. It's 
very healthy out there, and the dress is picturesque, — 
a red shirt and long boots; he's a strong boy — he'll 
like the Colonies. Well, I've done my best for him." 

She decided that she would not go to see the boy — 
at least not for some time; it would only unsettle him, 
and make him discontented and unhappy. She arranged 
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about the classes, and paid the necessary fees; wrote 
clearly to the boy as to the hours of study. When all 
troublesome business details had been settled, she con- 
sidered anxiously whether there really might not be 
something else she ought to do — some other motherly 
duty to be performed, for the salving of possible con- 
science-pricks in the future. She carefully counted 
her various acts of duty, one after the other, on her 
white fingers ; and then went out, and ordered a basket 
to be sent to the boy's address, containing a substantial 
cake, and some preserved fruits and sweets. That 
done, she sighed with infinite contentment, returned 
home happily, and dressed with more than ordinary 
care for a reception, coining replies to the questions of 
the curious the while. 

Meanwhile, Paddy began slowly, in loneliness, to 
learn the lessons of a great city. He grew, in a little 
time, to like the murmuring roar which floated up to 
him from the streets when he opened his window at 
night; came to shed fewer tears at those times, when 
he glanced up at the quiet stars, and thought how 
those stars were shining above that old house in the 
West country. During certain hours of the day he 
plodded at his books ; during certain other hours, when 
his narrow. room had grown hateful, he rambled about 
London, building a city of his own within its streets, 
and peopling that city with creatures of his fancy. 
There were times when he had thought to take some 
creature, begging in the gutter, to his room, in the 
longing for companionship; hours when the dreaming 
boy scrawled his hopes, and fears, and heart-aches . 
upon paper, meaning to send them to Evelyn. But , 
they read like madness afterwards; there was a some- 
thing wanting — and yet a something too much ; he tore 
them up always, and wrote a few formal lines instead, 
briefly and baldly stating that he was well, and was in 
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the fifth book of this, or the second book of that ; that 
the weather was good, bad, or indifferent; with much 
more to the same effect. 

For he made no friends, even among those he met 
over his books; he craved no one's pity or sympathy. 
There were those who set him down as a dull and sul- 
len fellow, to be avoided; he hid his shyness and his 
dreams under that exterior; had so much within his 
breast beating for utterance, and yet was afraid to give 
it utterance. Of boyish commonplaces he knew, and 
cared to know nothing. 

And so four years went by. 

During all that time he saw nothing of his mother, 
save in an informal fashion. Occasionally she sent a 
note usually from some unpronounceable place 
abroad, where she was taking the waters or the baths, 
in the company of, or immediate proximity to notables ; 
a list of names, with terms of familiar endearment pre- 
fixed, filled half the short epistle. She hoped that he 
was working hard; those dreadful examinations must 
be very near now; she had many plans for the future, 
none of which were yet ripe ; he had better not write to 
her, as she contemplated leaving the unpronounceable 
place in a few days. Once, he saw her in London ; he 
had been stopped by a crowd of persons across the 
pavement outside one of the theatres, and she alighted 
from a carriage, with a gentleman in attendance, and 
passed within a few feet of the watching boy. He lin- 
gered in the street for hours, in the hope of seeing her 
come out ; saw her again, and went home, more bitterly 
lonely than before. Again, on an afternoon, he saw 
her in the Park, leaning from her carriage to chat with 
a man who lounged over the rails; Paddy drew near 
nervously. But she had seen him out of the tail of her 
eye; she gave an order to the coachman, and was 
whirled away. 
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He had seen before — he began to see more clearly 
— that he was a something in the way, to be kept in the 
background; a mere awkward body, for whose sus- 
tenance and decent clothing certain doles were made 
through flinty-hearted men of law. The small heart 
he had had for the dull monotony of his books died 
out of him; there was no smiling human creature in 
the universe to wave an encouraging hand to him from 
the summit of any hill he hoped to climb. He grew 
morbidly dreamful over his daily duties; woke with a 
start to hard mathematics, from dreams of sunny morn- 
ings on the old churchyard wall, far away; found all 
geography narrowing down to that one loved spot of 
earth. 

He would certainly have gone there, a hundred 
times over, if he could have scraped together sufficient 
money for the journey. But his pocket-money came 
in small quantities, and went rapidly, in small expendi- 
tures; he was left entirely to his own resources, and 
many an evening, when he should have been plodding 
at his books, found him gasping in the gallery of a 
theatre — absorbing, with every sense, that new and 
magic world which lay below him, beyond the foot- 
lights; lying awake, long afterwards, to stage that 
mimic life again, and to laugh or weep again with its 
puppets. He took upon himself, after such an oc- 
casion, something of the unnatural trick of it all; be- 
came hero, or martyr, or moody villain, as each ap- 
pealed to him in turn; striding through ? world of his 
own\reating, nobly or cynically, as the fit was upon 
him. 

The examinations, naturally enough, spelled dis- 
aster. 

On three separate occasions he was taken in hand, 
within a few weeks of the struggle, by an energetic and 
earnest young man, big with facts crammed into a con- 
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cise form — a man armed with the full knowledge of 
what to hold, and what to avoid; a man of vast ex- 
perience of the moods of examiners. With a desperate 
courage — more desperate after each failure — he clung 
to the boy, packing him heavily with morsels of knowl- 
edge up to the last hour. So far as Paddy was con- 
cerned, the examinations seemed a long way off at first 
— easy giants willing to be overcome when the hour 
should be ripe. But they loomed bigger, frowningly; 
thundering along the all too short days towards him, 
while he feverishly prepared for the attack ; overwhelm- 
ing him at last, after a feeble resistance, and leaving 
him demoralized, and bewildered, and beaten. 

He was in his twenty-first year when the last of the 
giants crushed him, although on this occasion he made 
a more obstinate battle of it, in sheer despair. He 
went to his room, after his fate had been decided — car- 
ing little about the matter; with only the dull ache in 
him which defeat brings. He was rather glad that he 
could look upon his books as permanently closed 
things; he jingled a little silver in his pocket with a 
new sense of freedom. 

He had been well aware that the examinations were 
but a part of the general plan which his mother had 
conceived for shelving and disposing of him; he felt a 
sarcastic triumph iii her defeat, at least; he let his im- 
agination play about the thought of what she would do. 

For a few days nothing happened; Paddy wan- 
dered the streets idly, and spent the little money he still 
possessed, not with any settled recklessness, but simply 
because there seemed no future before him, nothing 
for which he could prepare or hope. At about the 
end of a week from the time when the news of his final 
failure had reached him, he received a letter from the 
firm of solicitors who had paid his bills, and supplied 
him with periodical pocket-money, requesting him to 
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be in attendance at their office on the following morn- 
ing. 

The thought that the terrors of the law might be 
visited upon him for his failure increased his heart- 
beats as he read the letter; but he thrust that idea aside, 
and went, with something of bravado. 

It was a dingy old office in the city, with some 
whispering clerks scribbling on huge sheets of paper 
in an outer office. After some little delay, he was 
taken into an inner room, and left alone with an elderly 
gentleman writing at a desk; this individual merely 
glanced up for a moment from his occupation — waved 
his hand towards a chair — and went on writing again. 
" Sit down, Mr. Paddison, if you please," he said. 

Paddy sat down, and sat so long, while the elderly 
gentleman continued calmly writing, that the dull, 
heavy stiffness of the room began to get on his nerves ; 
he had cleared his throat, and moistened his lips, with 
the full intention of speaking, when the clerk entered 
again, and laid a slip of paper at his principal's elbow. 
" Yes — show the lady in at once," was the order given. 

Paddy knew who was to enter through that door, 
even before he heard the rustle of the dress, or saw 
the somewhat pathetic smile on her child-like face, 
as she advanced into the room. The lawyer rose, and 
bowed, and set a chair for her; she gave him her hand, 
witn a sigh, and sank down gracefully. 
^ Paddy had risen and stood looking at her a little 
doggedly. She glanced round at him, and shook her 
head, and sighed again. " Oh ! Paddy — Paddy — ^what 
am I to say to you? " she murmured. 

The lawyer, after a little fumbling among his 
papers, plunged into the matter, and so relieved her 
of the necessity of saying anything then. He proceeded, 
with many coughs and much waving of the hand, to 
show that this young gentleman had been very gen- 
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erously treated ; that his education had been carried on, 
in the country, for some years, by a gentleman who 
stood high in the world of learning; that, since his ar- 
rival in London, his mother had placed him in the 
hands of capable men, with a view to his being pre- 
pared for certain examinations, the mere passing of 
which would place him on the road to fortune; that he 
had failed to take advantage of such excellent oppor- 
tunities, with the result that to-day he stood, on the 
threshold of manhood, with his chances wasted, and 
with no career before him. Here there was much 
indignant rustling of papers, and the exchange of sev- 
eral nods between the lawyer and his client; Paddy 
moodily watched them both. 

Finally, it appeared, the question resolved itself into 
that old weary perplexity of four years ago; what was 
to be done with this encumbrance? Not in the mere 
words alone, but in the lawyer's raised eyebrows, and in 
the lady's pathetic face, the question fronted the un- 
happy boy. They had hoped decently to get rid of 
him, in the monotonous obscurity of a Government 
Office; but he was still here, heavier and bigger than 
before; more impossible of recognition, in his mother's 
eyes, than ever. 

" Have you any idea of what is to become of you, 
Paddy?" asked Mrs. Paddison, at last. 

He appeared to have none; he only vaguely and 
miserably shook his head. 

" I can't think why you failed — why you didn't 
work? I'm sure I asked you to work — you remember, 
Paddy?" 

The boy glanced at the lawyer, who was listening, 
with his eyes fixed on his desk. It was plain that this 
mother of his would give him no opportunity for priv- 
acy, for pleading, for explanations. But he must 
speak; the bitterness of it all was welling ui^ m Vvvkv^ 
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threatening his stolidity; he looked at the dainty little 
woman for a moment, and then answered her. 

" Yes — I remember," he said, slowly. *' And I did 
work — tried my hardest, at first. But I didn't seem 
to care, after a bit ; there was no one to talk to me — no 
one to care about me. I think — I think if I could 
only have seen you sometimes, as you promised — you 
know you promised — I might have troubled a bit more 
about it. But it was only work — and that beastly 
room — and the streets. And I didn't even know what 
I was working for — except more work." 

" That's nonsense, Paddy — and ingratitude, too. 
I didn't come to see you, because — well, because I was 
afraid of disturbing your work. And I have so many 
calls on my time; you can't be expected to understand 
that." 

" I suppose not," he muttered. " I saw you twice; 
once, when you were going into the theatre; once, 
when you were driving in the Park. And it's four 
years since you brought me to London — more than 
four years." 

" We didn't come here to talk about that," she 
said, flushing a little. " We have to decide what is to 
be done with you. You have bitterly disappointed me; 
you have caused me much worry and trouble, and it 
has all been for nothing." 

" And I suppose you want to get rid of me," he re- 
plied, bitterly. " You said before that you didn't know 
what to do with me." 

"Oh! of course you don't understand," she ex- 
claimed, petulantly. " And I can't tell you. But it is 
not right — it is not fair — that a woman — a weak wom- 
an, young — still comparatively young — should have 
such a burden laid upon her. I never realised fully 
until to-day what a grossly mismanaged world it is we 
live in. There's positively no reward for those who 
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try to do their duty — none. Paddison — your father — 
slipped out of it; it was to be expected of him." 

She was fairly roused to anger; she got up, and 
walked across to the window, and stood there, looking 
out, and tapping one foot rapidly on the floor. After a 
little silence she turned quickly, and faced the boy; 
her pretty features were hard, and cold, and business- 
like in expression; the wonderful blue eyes were not 
so wide open as usual. The law^yer was about to speak, 
but she stopped him with raised hand, and swept the 
ground clean before her, without pause for the choice 
of words. 

" I've said that Fm disappointed in you ; I am. 
I'll make no more attempts to provide for you — to 
give you a proper position in the world; you can do 
that for yourself. I daresay youVe got some mad 
scheme in your head — most boys have. Well — you'll 
be able to try it. For a good many years past now, I've 
been paying about a hundred a year for you — rather 
more lately; I'm willing to pay it still, and you may 
make ducks and drakes of it, if you like. But you'll 
go your own way; in my position, I can't have an idle, 
useless fellow dragging at my heels. Four times a 
year — on each quarter day — this gentleman will pay 
you, in this office, twenty-five pounds. On that you 
will have to live; I can give you nothing more; I can 
ill afford that, with all my expenses. For the rest — you 
can do as you like; but you mustn't trouble me — I 
want nothing to do with you. Do you understand? " 

" Yes — I understand,^' he replied, in a dull voice. 
He scarcely troubled about what she said; any ten- 
derness he might have felt for her had been flung back 
at him ; he saw in this only an ending to all his troubles 
— an endless prospect of glorious days, wherein he 
wandered, dreaming, with money — z. fortune! — ^in his 
pockets. All life — all the world of gay and ncVi iVosiSB^ 
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was spread before him; dashing hansoms drew up at 
imaginary pavements at the raising of his finger; there 
could be no more tramping of wet streets with but a 
few coppers in his pockets. 

" You can have your first instalment now," went 
on Mrs. Paddison. " We are a few days over the 
quarter day — which is to your advantage; we won't 
take any notice of that. Will you write him a cheque, 
please " — she turned to the lawyer — " no, don't make 
any suggestion; my mind is fully made up; I've done 
with him, but I don't intend to let him starve. The 
cheque, please." 

The cheque was made out, and handed to Paddy. 
The lady had by that time recovered some of her usual 
tranquillity ; she thanked the lawyer very prettily — was 
sorry to have taken up his time with such a ridiculous 
matter — could rely upon his discretion, she was certain 
— could a clerk call a cab? 

The cab was called, and the lady prepared to de- 
part. She held out her hand to Paddy, with a rebuk- 
ing smile. " Good-bye, you silly fellow," she said — 
" and good luck go with you. But you have worried 
me terribly, and — my health, you know; I'm such a 
frail little person. Good-bye ! " 

With murmurings, and thanks half-uttered, and 
with the child-like eyes wide open again, she rustled 
through the office, and was gone. Paddy lingered for 
a moment to shake hands with the lawyer, who re- 
sponded doubtfully. " I suppose you clearly under- 
stand," he said, " that you take upon yourself the full 
responsibility of all payments, Mr. Paddison ; that your 
bills will no longer be paid by us, as hitherto? " 

" I quite understand," replied Paddy. He walked 
as in a dream; was glad to get out into the streets, 
where there was a larger space wherein to think. All 
guiding strings — all necessity for the acknowledgment 
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of any authority over him had been stripped away; he 
was a free man — with an income; with power to shape 
his destiny as he would. 

He went to the bank, and cashed his cheque — feel- 
ing that he had tapped a gold mine. Next to his lodg- 
ings, where he packed his few belongings in his box, 
and informed the landlady that he was leaving at once — 
merely hinting that his mother had made other ar- 
rangements in regard to him, and that his bill, up to 
that date, would be paid as it had always been. The 
worthy woman raised difficulties; dragged forth a 
dreadful bogey labelled " Notice." Paddy airily as- 
sured her that the difficulty would be met by the solici- 
tors; and, as she had had long and pleasant experience 
of their prompt payments, she withdrew the bogey, 
and became tearfully reminiscent over her young 
lodger's many and sober virtues. He finally escaped 
from her, and got a cab, and drove away with his box. 

Here was freedom and fortune; what to do with 
both became the vital question of the hour. He had 
told the cabman to drive to the station from whence 
trains departed for the West, meaning to deposit his 
box there, until he should have found another lodging. 
He knew the station well, and loved it; had watched 
departing trains hungrily, when he had not the where- 
withal to purchase a ticket to his Paradise. But the 
power was his now; the gold in his pockets should put 
all these dreaded officials at his service; no longer 
would he wander aimlessly there, eating his heart out 
with envy of more fortunate mortals. He suddenly 
determined to go down to the old place; to clasp the 
warm hands there; to rest in the stillnesses, before com- 
ing back to London to begin his indefinite battle with 
life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PADDY BURIES HIS BOYHOOD. 

He approached the end of his journey with some- 
thing of trepidation; the very atmosphere of the place 
breathed much of the terror and awe of his boyhood. 
To meet the Professor and the girls he would have 
dashed gaily down, with a cheery shout, confident of 
his welcome; but the grim figure of Miss Susannah 
had not dwindled in his imagination with the years. He 
decided to walk to the house from the station; and 
even then loitered on the way, with uncertainty drag- 
ging at him. 

His mind had become suddenly flooded, too, with 
the unquiet thought that he must be prepared to en- 
counter changes. His correspondence with them had 
been of the most meagre description ; Evelyn's few 
letters had obviously been written under restraint; he 
knew nothing of anything which might have happened 
since last he trod that road. Even the song of the 
birds, the whispering of the trees — so familiar once — 
came to his ears now with sadness, like a half-forgotten 
f melody, heard in an unexpected moment. He lin- 
gered about until it was quite dark, before going to 
the house. 

Drawing near at last, he crept into the grounds, 
and looked about him; the house stood up tall and 
gaunt, with lights showing here and there; below him 
he could hear the murmur of the sea, as it fretted 
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against the rocks. It was all so like a loved picture he 
remembered, that he was in a mood to steal away again, 
and leave it — unbroken even by a sound; a something 
to be dreamed of in lonely hours. But the longing 
came fiercely upon him, too, to see them ; to be assured 
that they still bore him in remembrance: he crept 
nearer to the house. 

A figure came out softly into the darkness, walking 
towards him; the figure of a woman. She paused for 
a moment looking up at the stars, and murmuring some 
words to herself; Paddy stood quite still, watching her, 
his heart beating heavily. Then she saw his dim shape 
standing there, and stopped, and called out with fright 
in her tones, demanding to know who was there. 

He knew the voice at once; it was Evelyn's. He 
had forgotten the flight of time until that moment; had 
almost expected to find them all as he had left them — 
unchanged, like the house; like the ceaseless booming 
of the sea. Even now he could not grasp the fact that 
she had grown to womanhood since last he saw her. 
He stepped forward, and spoke her name, trembling. 

She flung up her hands to her mouth, as though 
to stop a cry; ran to him, and caught him by the 
shoulders, and shook him in a caress, staring hard at 
his face; and burst into tears. ** Paddy! Paddy!" 
ishe whispered — " my dear — my dear! How I have 
wanted you!" 

Quite naturally, as it seemed, he held her in his 
arms, half in laughter, half in tears, soothing her. She 
pouring a flood of quick questions upon him — glanc- 
ing first at the house, and speaking low. Why had he 
come; what had happened; was he going to stay there; 
why had he come so unexpectedly? And then, with- 
out giving him time for a word, she cried out how big 
he had grown; and how she had missed him; and how 
glad she felt — how good it was to see him iVvei^ ^^i\w\ 
7 
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She held him laughingly away from her, at arms' 
length. 

" And you — " he exclaimed — " you have grown a 
woman! I had forgotten, Eve — I — I never thought — " 
He glanced at her in bewilderment. 

"You silly fellow!" she whispered, laughing and 
blushing. " You never thought that we should grow 
up — eh? Ah! Paddy dear — we are children no longer; 
all that is left behind." She was grave again in an in- 
stant; she looked round at the house, keeping her face 
turned from him. He began to be vaguely troubled; 
to fear that the Evelyn he had known was left behind, 
with her childhood; that this womanly figure was in 
some fashion new and strange, with burdens and sor- 
rows of which he knew nothing — in which he had not 
shared. 

She banished the thought by the suddenness with 
which she turned to him, smiling. She wanted to 
know all about him; all that he had been doing; all 
that he was going to do. He had told her nothing 
yet. 

He had got a holiday; his work was over for the 
present, he assured her gaily; he had come down to 
the old place for a rest. He enquired if all were well; 
the Professor — Lucy? 

At the mention of her sister's name she drew away 
from him again, and sighed a little. Yes; they were 
all well — all quite well. 

" And nothing has changed — you are all just as I 
left you?" cried Paddy, anxiously, with something of 
jealousy. " Except that you are all — all older, of 
course," he added. 

" Yes — nothing has really changed," she replied, 
slowly, glancing again at the house. 

" You're keeping something from me, Eve," he 
said. "Something has happened; what is it?" He 
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could see the tears gathering in her eyes, as he anx- 
iously scanned her face; he began to tremble, with the 
dread of calamity. She hesitated for a moment, and 
then caught his hand, and drew him towards the house. 
The Professor's study was on the level of the ground, 
and its window was uncurtained, as he remembered it 
always had been in the former time. As they came 
within the. circle of light from it, the girl drew him 
close to her, and whispered. " Look in there," she 
said. " Don't let them see you." 

Drawing back to the side of the low window, with a 
hand upon the ledge to steady himself, he leaned for- 
ward, and peeped in. The Professor sat in his chair by 
the fire, with his hands spread upon his knees, staring 
at the coals; beside him, on the floor, was Lucy, with 
her head resting against his knee. Standing up, look- 
ing at them both smilingly over folded arms, was a big, 
well-knit man of about forty years of age. 

Suddenly the Professor turned round — waking 
from his musings with a start : and looked from one to 
the other. Paddy saw him lay his hand tenderly on 
the girl's head, and look up at the stranger, nodding to 
him re-assuringly; then he rose, drawing the girl up 
with him, and stood with his arm held about her pro- 
tectingly. He appeared to be speaking — although they 
could not hear his words. Evelyn put her arm through 
Paddy's, and pulled him away from the window hur- 
riedly. 

" Who is he? What does it mean? " he asked. 
" He is to marry Lucy," replied the girl. " Listen 
■—don't ask questions; I'll tell you everything. He 
came down here a fortnight ago; he is a soldier — 
Colonel Viney. I believe — I'm not quite sure — Uncle 
Barlow was his tutor — years ago ; he has been in India 
for a long time. Uncle Barlow is very fond of him. 
He is very brave — a great fighter; I've seen lv\s» 
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medals. I think he's a good man," she added, 
slowly. 

" Well?" said Paddy, looking at her; for she had 
stopped, and a bright drop flashed down her cheek in 
the faint light of the stars. 

"And — and Fm glad, Paddy dear; in my heart 
Fm glad — indeed I am." She turned, and laid 
her hands upon his shoulders; he shook a. little at the 
sight of her despairing face. " But don't you see — 
don't you understand? You remember when we came 
here — such mites we were, Paddy, and all alone in 
the big world?" 

" Yes — I know," he replied gravely. " I can see 
you now — hand in hand, in black frocks." 

" Yes — yes," she whispered, eagerly — " hand in 
hand; of course. And then I dreamed, Paddy — ah! 
such dreams . . . We were always to be together, my 
darling and I. I have lain awake at night, hearing her 
breathing; IVe stolen across the floor, and watched 
her asleep; and kneeled there, and prayed the good 
God never, never to take us from one another. Fve 
never missed the touch of her hand for a day — an 
hour." 

Her desperate earnestness — her pathetic loneliness, 
out there in the darkness — moved Paddy more strong- 
ly than her mere words; he could only look at her in 
silence, dimly understanding the tumult in her. 

"And now — now she turns to this stranger; yes, 
Paddy dear — he is a stranger; we have scarcely learned 
his name. She's going to India with him." 

"To India!" 

" Yes — to India. He wants to marry her at once 
— and take her out there." 

" I suppose he's very fond of her," ventured 
Paddy. 

" Fond of her! " she exclaimed. " Of course he 
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is; who could help being fond of her? I saw it direct- 
ly they met. But to take her away to India — think of 
it, Paddy! . . . Oh! he can't understand — oh! Fm 
sure he doesn't understand — all the love there's 
been between us; he wouldn't talk so calmly of 
it, if he understood. We are not like ordinary sisters; 
even you don't know. She's been my dear — my love; 
she's not so strongas I am; I've learned almost to think 
for her .... She only told me this afternoon .... 
and he said — smiling — that he was sorry to take my 
sister away from me. I had to grip my hands tightly; 
I should have struck him." 

She walked about uneasily for a moment, to sub- 
due her rising passion of despair. " I've never spoken 
of it; there was nothing to speak of; it was like — like 
my very life ; I scarcely thought about it." 

" Of course — India's a long way," said Paddy, 
lamely. 

"A long way!" she echoed, bitterly. "It's an- 
other world .... She'd better have died; I could 
have died, too, then — or have wept over her grave. 
She would have been near me; she would have been 
mine .... Ah! Paddy — what am I saying? You 
will think I am mad — ^jealous — selfish. Don't mind 
what I have said; there has been no one to whom I 
could speak; I've had to force it down, and smile, and 
keep back the tears. And she doesn't seem to mind — 
scarcely cried at the thought of our parting — scarcely 
a tear. He's bewitched her; she talks of nothing but 
of how she loves him — and how big, and strong, and 
brave he is — ^and of aU the lovely new world she's going 
to see .... I don't blame her; you mustn't think 
that; no one shall blame her — no one. I only pray 
for her happiness — all those weary miles away, across 
the cruel sea. And the sea is cruel, Paddy dear; we 
know that, don't we?" 
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" Not always," said Paddy, soothingly. " You 
mustn't cry about it, dear." 

" Cry! Have I been crying? What a selfish 
creature I am! Crying because she's happy, and 
I . . . . Ah! Paddy — don't you hate me?" She 
had buried her face on his shoulder; her frail body 
still shook with the sobs that were dying out of her. 

" Not quite," he replied, laughing. " You know I 
don't." 

" No — no — of course not. Only I was so lonely — 
and I scarcely dared to look forward to — well, never 
mind — this isn't the way to welcome you, is it? And 
you've travelled all the long way from London to see 
us-r-and I meet you with tears and sighs .... There 
— see — I'm quite strong again; the tears are gone, 
Paddy." 

Paddy glanced towards the house, and then looked 
at the girl. " Eve," he said, slowly—" I think I'll go 
away again — now." 

She gasped in astonishment. " But surely, Paddy 
.... why — you haven't seen the others." 

" I — I don't think I want to see them. Eve — can't 
you understand? I've had my dreams, too; up there 
in that great roaring London, where I know no one; 
where I pass along the streets, and never see a face I 
know — never a face that smiles on me. Well — I came 
down here — Heaven knows what I expected to find; 
perhaps I hoped it might be all as I had left it; that we 
three might go — hand-in-hand — over all the dear 

places, and Well, all that's left behind; I 

couldn't take it all up again, with another — a stranger 
— in it. Don't you see. Eve? " 

" Yes — I see what you mean," she replied, doubt- 
fully. 

" I've seen you. Eve; I've seen the dear old place; 
I shall think of you often as I saw you here, in the old 
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garden. But don't tell anyone else Tve been; say 
g^ood-night to me here. Til walk along the road — all 
night perhaps — until I strike a station ; and then — back 
to London. It's a fine night." 

" It seems hard for you to go like this, Paddy." 

" Suppose you'd never seen me at all — that would 
have been harder. No — I should only be miserable 
if I stayed — awkward, and in the way. This is much 
better. Walk down to the gate with me, dear." 

They walked slowly over the grass towards the 
gate ; neither spoke. Coming to the gate, they stopped, 
leaning upon it, side by side; before them stretched 
the road which led away into the world. 

Do you hear the sea, Eve? " he whispered. 
Yes," she said. " The dear old sea! " 
It will not harm her. Eve." 

She sighed at that reminder of the trouble; cov- 
ered her face quickly with her hands for a moment, and 
shuddered. " Good-bye, Paddy dear," she said, look- 
ing up at him. " It's all so strange — your coming like 
this; I shall think afterwards that it was a dream — 
that I only thought I saw you in the darkness. Good- 
bye!" 

She held him for a moment, with her hands tightly 
gripping his shoulders; brushed his cheek lightly and 
quickly with her lips; and then pushed him away from 
her. 

He said " Good-bye," as steadily as he could, and 
swung out into the road; after a few steps, he glanced 
round. Her arms were resting on the top of the gate ; 
her face was hidden on them. He stopped, and then 
went slowly back; she was crying softly, despairingly. 
He put his face down near to her, his arm about her 
shoulders. " Eve," he whispered — " you'll break my 
heart, dear; I can't leave you like this." 

Gradually the sobs ceased; she raised her head^ 
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and put the hair back from her eyes; almost smiled at 
him as she stood there. " I couldn't help it," she said. 
" When you first saw me to-night, I had been almost 
on the point of crying out, with the longing for some- 
one to whom I might speak — someone who would 
understand me, and listen to me. And then — suddenly 

— you stood there! It was wonderful; it took 

away my breath Oh! Paddy — what am I to 

do when she's gone; think of it — think of it! " 

" I know, dear — I know," he said helplessly. " But 
you wouldn't have me stay now — would you, Eve?" 

" No — no — ^you must go; of course you must go. 
I — Fm weak — and foolish. See — I'm steady again; 
quite steady. Good-bye! " 

" That's brave. Eve," he cried, encouragingly. 

"And look here; I'll come down again soon 

oh! yes, I will. I've got money now — ^lots of it; my 

mother makes me a big allowance, you know 

Fine — isn't it? Yes — I'll come down — often; and per- 
haps take you up to London with me, just for a little 
holiday. There — the tears are gone. Good-bye!" 

" Good-bye, Paddy," she said. " And you don't 
think me foolish? — or mean? — or selfish? — not a little 

bit? Ah! you were always good to me. 

And I am to see something of you soon? That's good. 
Good-bye again." She wrung his hands, and blinked 
back the tears, and laughed, and turned and ran from 
him towards the house. 

He lingered for a moment with his hand on the 
gate; and then passed out into the road, and set his 
face towards London. He walked until long after 
sunrise; and then breakfasted at an inn; found his 
way to a station, and reached London in the afternoon. 

In the months which followed that strange visit 
to the West he gradually discovered that his modest 
allowance was not quite the ample fortune he had im- 
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agined; he even saw Debt's haggard face; grew to 
understand the necessity for vague and hasty promises 
in lieu of payments; to count hungrily the days which 
must intervene before he could present himself again 
at the solicitor's office. Evenings there were, big 
and grave with new resolutions: when the months 
were mapped out with hard precision — so much for 
this— so much for that — ^all . duly set out on paper. 
Economy was possible — even desirable in the light 
of past experiences; and for a day or two all 
went well. But then the coins grew heavy in his 
pockets; and the next quarter day was but a little 
way off; and — worst thought of all, and bitterest — 
there was nothing really to save for; no hope in pros- 
pect. 

He changed his lodging several times in those few 
months; all strange places seemed equally dreary. 
His life was idle, and purposeless, and empty; he even 
glanced at the advertisement columns of the daily 
papers, in a careless fashion, with something of a deter- 
mination to find work to do — anything, so that it 
should fill his days. But he had lived so long alone 
that he shrank from the thought of mixing with 
strangers, in any relation of life; he found, too, that 
experience was necessary, even for the most ordinary 
employment. And he roamed about London — until 
he knew the free and cheap treasures of it by heart — 
dreaming his dreams amid wildernesses of pictures and 
glass cases. 

There came a day in the spring of the following 
year — six months since his night visit to Eve — when 
his pockets were heavy again. Birds were singing 
in the parks; all the new life of the year was stirring 
around him, and in him; London loomed hot, and 
heavy, and hideous. In quite a sudden fashion, almost 
with a fear that his resolution might chatv^e — \\& 
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rushed to that loved station, and took his ticket for the 
West. 

Through all those lonely months he had carried 
the picture of Eve, as he had seen her in the garden 
in the starlight; that other picture, too, of the lighted 
room, with the old Professor, and Lucy, and the 
stranger. He had a romantic hope that he might meet 
the girl again, in similar fashion ; that they might clasp 
hands again, in the same almost unreal way; so shad- 
owy had the meeting been, that he scarce remembered 
her face. He lingered on the road now, as he had 
done before; even taking a long circuit, and coming 
across the rields to the house, in the early evening, as 
the sun was setting; yet hurrying, too, a little, as he 
came within sight of the place. He remembered how 
she had wept at the gate; how she had begged that he 
would come again soon ; he thought, with a sudden hot 
sensation of reproach, of how long a time had slipped 
away since that night. 

The day was flaming to an end as he slipped 
through the gate, and crept cautiously towards the 
house. A low wind shuddered among the trees; the 
old house stood up, black and gaunt, against the glory 
of the sky. There was no light in any window; 
nothing stirred. Below him he could hear the familiar 
booming of the sea — all as it had ever been. 

Filled with his hope to see her alone, he waited 
in the shadow of the trees, watching the house. In 
a little time he heard a door softly opened and closed, 
and a figure sped towards him in the twilight; he 
sprang out joyfully, excitedly whispering her name. 

She stopped; even recoiled a pace; and then ran 
quickly to him with her hands clasped. Something 
heavy which she had carried swinging in one hand, 
fell, and rolled at his feet; neither appeared to no- 
tice it. 
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They stood, for a long moment, facing each other; 
Paddy held spell-bound by seeing that there was 
no welcome in her eyes; only surprise — almost 
terror. Suddenly she caught at his coat, staring hard 
at him. 

" Paddy! " she gasped. " What is it? What has 
brought you here? " 

" I — I came to — to see you, Eve,'* he replied, 
slowly. 

"To see me!" she repeated, releasing him, and 
looking about her in bewilderment. " But — but why 
to-night — why this night, of all others? " 

" I don't know, Fm sure," repHed Paddy. " It's 
the first time I've been able to manage it — to — get 
away, you know." 

" And you — you didn't know — anything? " she 
asked, eagerly. 

" Know anything! Why — what do you mean, 
Eve?" He caught her hands, drawing her towards 
him. " You are trembhng; what is wrong — what — ?" 
He glanced down at his feet; stooped, and picked 
up a hand-bag, evidently stuffed full with something. 

" Why — ^what is this. Eve? What are you doing? 
Where are you going?" He held it out to her help- 
lessly. 

She covered her face with her hands, and rocked 
herself to and fro. "Oh! my dear — my dear!" she 
whispered, softly — " that you should have come to- 
night; that you should have come to-night! " 

His face began to reflect the tragedy in hers; he 
caught his breath sharply, and spoke in a quick whis- 
per. " For God's sake. Eve — what is it? Why don't 
you speak?" 

"To-night, of all nights; after all this long time. 
Oh! Paddy — do you know nothing? — have you heard 
nothing? " 
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" No — no; I have heard nothing. What has hap- 
pened? Why won't you tell me?" 

"There is so much to tell — oh! so much; and so 
little time to tell it in. My letters? You have had 
none of my letters, Paddy? " 

" None. You never wrote to me, Eve." 

" I did — I did. To your old address 

They came back, marked ' Gone away.' " 

" Yes — IVe moved several times. I'm — I'm sorry; 
it never occurred to me," he replied, lamely. 

" And then we wrote to your mother — sent her a 
letter, begging her to forward it. You did not have 
that?" 

" No," he replied, shaking his head. " She — she 
must have forgotten it. Perhaps she's been away; 
she's often away, you know. I don't see her now — 
not very often, that is," he added. 

" How shall I tell you, dear — how shall I tell you? 
How shall I begin? And it's getting late; I must not 
stop. I must go — ^at once." She was looking all 
about her, tremblingly and vaguely stretching out her 

hand for the bag. ** I am late now let me go, 

Paddy dear." 

" Where are you going? " he asked. " Can't you 
see I'm groping in the dark — I know nothing. Where 
are you going, Eve? " 

" I am going away — to be married." She put a 
hand quickly on his lips, when he would have cried 

out. " Don't speak; I'll tell you everything 

Such a long, long story, dear That you 

should come back now to hear it! And there is so 
much else to tell you; you have heard nothing — have 
you?" 

" Nothing, I tell you," he replied. He spoke like 
one in a dream; he was stunned, stupefied. 

" I thought we had lost you, Paddy. Six long 
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months, and letters coming back, and no word from 
you! When Lucy went away '^ 

** Lucy gone! " he cried. 

" Yes — five months ago. He had to return sud- 
denly to India; they were married almost at once 

She went out there with him. Fve only had one letter 
— one short letter." 

YouVe been very lonely. Eve," he said, sadly. 
Yes — very, very lonely. And then — oh! how 

can I tell you that ! You have not even heard 

that? — not a whisper of it? " 

" Heard what? " 

"About— about Uncle Barlow, Paddy?" She 
gripped him suddenly by the shoulders, and hid her 
face on his breast; he felt the sobs shaking her, and 
began to shake himself, in dreadful sympathy. 

"What — what of Uncle Barlow, Eve?" he asked 
in a whisper. 

Dead, Paddy dear." 

O! oh! Eve — you can't mean it?" 

It's true. We wrote to you, Paddy; he asked for 
you. He — he caught a chill, and died within a few 
days." She raised her head, and put her hand on the 
bag he held, keeping her face turned from him. " Let 
me go, dear; I — Fve told you everything." 

His hand closed over hers. " Why are you go- 
ing, Eve? What does it mean? You mustn't go like 
this." 

"I must — I must; I am late now. There is a 
train to catch ; I must be in London to-morrow .... I 
promised him. Let me go." 

" I can't — I won't. Eve — ^what is to become of 
me? Dear — they're all gone And now you " 

"I know — I know they're all gone," she said, in 
a hurried whisper. "Oh! the weary, weary weeks I 
have lain in that house — a house of ghosts oh! 
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those nights that I have cried my very soul away, 
kneeling by her empty bed. And now — there comes 
a man who whispers that I can help him — that I can 
make life a blessed thing for him. The world has not 
been good to him, Paddy dear." 

" But you don't love him, Eve?" he cried, in de- 
spair. 

" IVe promised — Fve promised; Tm going to help 
him. Oh! — Fll be so good to him, Paddy! Look! " — 
she held out her hands to him ; glancing at her face, he 
was awed and silenced by the light he saw there — " he 
says those hand shall have power to hold him back — 
to guide him — to keep him pure and strong; those 
hands only, of all the millions in the great world .... 
And he has seen the great world, dear — had grown 
even tired of it, he said — until he saw me. Ah! can't 
you understand? .... I must go; he's waiting. 
Don't make it hard for me; I've promised; all your 
tearsr and prayers shall not make me break that. They 
will only make my heart ache, Paddy dear — and you 
wouldn't do that, would you? .... I'm going to 
London to-night; we are to be married to-morrow; 
and then we go abroad." 

" But why are you stealing away like this. Eve? " 

" It was the only way," she whispered, glancing 
round at the house. " I have lived three months alone 
with her — scarcely speaking sometimes. She does not 
like strangers — does not like anyone, I think; she 
would have nothing to do with him. I cannot wait 
now ; I am late — I am late ! Give me the bag, dear." 

She stretched out her hand for it; seeing his miser- 
able face, she suddenly put her lips up to his. " Kiss 

me good-bye, dear ; keep me in your heart a little 

And we shall meet again; oh! yes — ^we shall surely 
meet again." Then, quite suddenly — " And you are 
going to London, Paddy? Of course, of course; why 
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didii't I think of it? ... . Let us go together now. 

I dread the journey; he has only told me how to go. 

I confess I am a little frightened. Let us go together, 

dear .... You know London; have lived there. I 
shall feel quite safe, Paddy. Oh! — please say *yes'; 
it will give us a long time — hours — in which to talk. 
And I have so much to say to you; so much to tell 
you ... . It won't seem so bad as parting here — 
so cruel — will it, dear? " 

It was a respite — ^a breathing space. He had seen 
that, grief-shaken though she might be, her deter- 
mination to fulfil her promise was firm as a rock, un- 
alterable; he caught at the chance to hold her to him 
for an hour or two longer, before she drifted away 
from him finally. So much seemed to have happened 
within the past hour, that he only knew, in a dull fash- 
ion, that he must cling to her to the last possible mo- 
ment. " No — it won't be quite so bad," he said, in a 
low tone. " We can at least go to London together." 

" Come, then," she cried. " I have lost a lot of 
time already. He tells me that I must go to the station 
here; there is a train which will take us to Taunton, in 
time for the last train to London. We get to London 
quite in the middle of the night — when everyone is 
asleep; that will be better than getting there in all 
the noise and bustle — won't it? We'll creep in quiet- 
ly, when the great place is asleep ; and then I am to go 
to an hotel — you must find a place for me, Paddy ; and 
to-morrow morning I am to meet him at the church 
.... I would have it so; it's my own plan. Come — 
we must hurry." 

He held the bag; she caught at his other hand, 
and began to drag him away. At the gate they paused, 
asif by a common impulse, and looked back. 

"The dear old place," she whispered brokenly. 
"We are the last to go, Paddy — you and I. Oh! the 
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sweet old place — the sweet old days. If we could bu 
have been children always, dear .... If the great 
noisy world would but have left us alone .... Com( 
away — come away ! " 

There were ghosts about, as she had said — ghost 
of dead hours; the two crept away softly, hand ii 
hand. Once on the road, they walked swiftly, ex 
changing but few words. Paddy, purposeless as ever 
was dominated by the swift and eager determinatioi 
of the girl; his vague dreamings had been so abruptl; 
ended, that he had not had time or opportunity to con 
jure up anything to fill their place. He was swep 
along by her, seeing in her act only the inevitable. 

It was still comparatively early when they reaches 
the little station; they had but a few minutes to spar 
before the train for Taunton came in. Evelyn wa 
. feverishly excited and nervous; Paddy put a questioi 
to h^ once or twice; but she waved it aside — mur 
muring that they would have time to talk presently. 

At Taunton he took a ticket for her to London 
she insisted on giving him the money for it. Th' 
train left at about half past eleven ; they found they ha( 
a little time to wait, and paced together up and dowi 
the platform. Still she said nothing; he had to com 
fort himself with the thought of the long journey be 
fore them. Paddy was ever ready to grasp at presen 
pleasures, or invent them, even when he knew tha 
disaster hid behind them; he felt a strange pleasun 
now in the thought that she was beside him, holding 
his arm ; he resolutely put from him the certain know! 
edge that he was to lose her before another day dawned 

Settled in the train at last, she drew near to him 
holding to him; and disjointedly whispered her story 
She had been so lonely — so utterly friendless; th< 
blank years had seemed to stretch away before her, un 
endingly. Her letters to him had come back, or hac 
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been better than this. It's like a great place of dead 
people." 

He took her to a quiet hotel, near the church at 
which she was to be married; he engaged a room for 
her — lingering over little arrangements to the last mo- 
ment — and then miserably held out his hand in fare- 
well. But she caught him by the shoulders, in the old 
familiar fashion, heedless of the servants who stood 
in the hall of the place, and put her face up to his. 

** It's good-bye now, Paddy dear," she whispered. 
" Ah! — if I have hurt you, dear .... no, don't speak 
— don't speak .... if you carry any pain in your 
heart for me — forgive; love me a little. Come — kiss 
me — it's my wedding morning, Paddy." 

He had no words for her; he kissed her solemnly, 
holding her fast ih his arms. She thrust him gently 
away from her, and turned swiftly, and went up the 
staircase, walking heavily; he got out of the place, 
without looking back at her, and strode away through 
the streets. 

The dawn of a spring morning was flooding the 
sky ; London was waking gaily. But Paddy saw noth- 
ing of it; the pavement at which he stared was blurred 
and dancing in his sight, for he saw it through a mist 
of tears. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHEREIN PADDY IS LURED BY A SIREN; 
AND DISCOVERS A HOME. 

If London had loomed dark, and dreary, and mon- 
otonous before the day of Evelyn^s flight, it is certain 
that, to Arthur Paddison, it became, after that event, 
more horrible still. For the roar of it was the dreadful 
music to which his purposeless days were attuned — 
a never-ending dirge that was at its height when he 
sought his pillow; that greeted him in full force with 
the morning light again, dread reminder of another 
aimless day. 

That mad journey to London with the girl — with 
so much to be said, and so little time in which to tell 
it; with new events startlingly crowding out the old 
ones — had been such a thing of surprise and sudden- 
ness that time was required in which to realize it. One 
point only stood out at first — hard, and uncompromis- 
ing, and terrible; that he had lost her. Everything 
else revolved miserably round that. Before, on the 
darkest day, there had come the sudden remembrance 
of that safe harbour of refuge in the West, to comfort 
him; a place to which to creep, out of the tumult of 
hfe; at the weariest and the worst, perhaps even a 
place in which to lie down and sleep, lulled by the 
booming of the sea,and careless of any awakening. But 

now, all that was gone; the place a vet^ 'w\\4s.t^v^'5»v, 
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Lucy far away in another land; the Professor dead; 
Evelyn — he knew not where. 

He had lived in a world of dreams; his life — the 
only life he cared to remember — had been a thing of 
dreams, a something serenely apart from the strangers 
among whom he lived. In his slow fashion, he had now 
to begin to crawl from the wreckage, and to build anew; 
he stood stripped and naked in a desert. The creatures 
of his fancy had been always so strong and tangible, 
that he had grown to look upon them as having more 
of the qualities of life than the actual men and women 
whom he met. Evelyn had been in that lonely room 
of his a hundred times; the grey-haired Professor had 
sat often at his fireside through long silent evenings. 
He had been sure of them then; sure that he stood 
first in their affections. But the Professor was dead — 
gone for ever from the old rooms from whence his 
familiar shape could be conjured; Evelyn had fled with 
a lover whom Paddy had never seen nor known — fled 
in an hour, with only the memory of tears and a hur- 
ried kiss left behind. There was nothing but London 
left to him; and in London — horribly familiar though 
it was — he was still a stranger. 

After the first few vain attempts, he made no other 
effort to find employment to fill his days; he learnt a 
sort of scrambling economy, from sheer grim experi- 
ence of hungry days; and kept comparatively free 
from debt. He changed his lodging often — more in 
the hope of novelty than from actual distaste of shabby, 
badly-furnished rooms; and became altogether a grave, 
poorly-dressed, shy and very friendless young man, 
reading cheap literature on park benches in the sun- 
shine, or staring into the fire on winter nights, calling 
up shadowy visions of the past. There was no future 
for him; the past was all he had; the present a mere 
slow passing of days. 
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Again and again he told himself that there was 
work to do in the world; woke on bright spring 
mornings with a blithe indefinite purpose in his breast; 
hurried through his lonely breakfast with the vague de- 
sire to join those who walked rapidly to their business 
in the street below. Once or twice the purpose was a 
definite one; he had seen busy students sketching at 
art galleries; weak women, too, who worked cheer- 
fully, while he idly looked on. He bought crayons and 
an elaborate sketching-block; in his easy optimism 
mapped out a new and glorious career in five minlites, 
even making mental notes for a probable future biog- 
raphy which should lovingly give his little weaknesses, 
for discussion by an admiring world. The actual work 
was, of course, another matter; he hastily hid its crudi- 
ties when a step sounded near him; became sceptical 
over the tales of self-taught geniuses ; and finally burnt 
his sketching-block. 

He had grown to know London well, especially 
those parts of it where the sun shone, and the air had 
freer room to circulate; where the pressure of life and 
hurrying crowds throbbed less fiercely. He was 
rambling one day in the neighbourhood of Primrose 
Hill; an early summer afternoon, when most citizens 
were away at work^ and he seemed as usual to be one 
of the few idlers. He turned into a little street near 
Haverstock Hill — a shady little street of high, narrow 
houses, with deep areas behind rusty iron railings. He 
had no purpose in turning down that street; it was 
quiet and cool, and he was dreaming. 

A window just above the level of the street stood 
open, and a young girl within the room was arranging 
some fiower-pots on the ledge, singing to herself, in a 
preoccupied undertone, as she moved about. Every 
now and again she surveyed the pots critically, with 
her head a little on one side; and then disappeared be- 
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pleased with them, that he pronounced them delightful 
at once, and would have been prepared to starve him- 
self, if necessary, in order to pay whatever terms she 
might demand. 

The rooms were scrupulously clean, and very 
bright and airy; with many odd contrivances about 
them, in the shape of cheap coverings and cushions, 
to eke out the somewhat shabby furniture. She smiled 
happily at his praise of them; pointed out the glories 
of the view from the windows, before coming fearfully 
to the question of terms; and almost clasped her 
hands in relief when he declarec' the figure she men- 
tioned quite reasonable. They settled a day on which 
he should enter into his new quarters; and he went 
away, with the tones of her soft voice lingering in his 
ears, feeling almost that he had done a good deed. 

From the time that he took up his abode there, 
he began to feel something of a new interest in his 
surroundings. It was not that he possessed a greater 
spirit of curiosity than the average young man; there 
were other lodgers in the house, and from them he 
held aloof, as he had ever done from his fellows. But 
the girl interested him; even puzzled him a little. It 
was surely not possible, he thought, that this young 
girl controlled the house — carried it on as a source of 
personal income. 

Yet it was certain that she and the old servant who 
had first admitted him did everything about the place; 
he heard the girl humming and fluttering cheerfully up 
and down the staircase, and in and out of the rooms, 
from earliest morning until late at night — her song 
growing a little slower and quieter, and her movements 
less rapid, as the day wore on. He felt a pang of self- 
reproach as he lay in bed in the early morning, and 
heard her moving silently about his sitting room; it 
took time to get used to the idea of the delicate little 
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creature waiting upon him; the sudden thought that 
she waited upon others in the house — men, and 
strangers to him — was vaguely horrible. 

His bills were receipted " B. Denton"; he looked 
at the single letter which stood apart, and sentimentally 
tried to fit a name to it — Bertha, or Beatrice, or Bella; 
but discarded each scornfully as unsuitable. His own 
idleness began to weigh heavily upon him, too, in the 
light of her cheery energy; he imagined reproaches in 
her eyes, when she met him lingering about the house 
at mid-day; the big business-like apron which en- 
veloped her at dusting-time brought a flush to his 
cheek; her active feather-brush became a scourge, 
seeking to drive fiim out to the work of the world. 

The stout, elderly assistant — who was always ad- 
dressed as Mrs. Gayford — was a heavy, panting, good- 
humoured creature, loquacious when opportunity 
offered; from her Paddy first gleaned any information 
about the house. She usually bumped into his room, 
with soft thuds suggestive of list slippers, and carry- 
ing his breakfast tray; and then rambled aimlessly 
round the table, changing the position of various arti- 
cles, and giving him the benefit, in wheezy tones, of 
her morning experiences. Once, as. she stood there, 
they heard the girl go past the door, lightly humming 
her little song; the man sat silent, the woman stood 
attentive, her face creased with smiles, until the sound 
died away. 

"Ah! I dunno' 'ow ever a body'd get through 
the day sometimes, sir — with all them stairs to trot 
up an* down, an' people's tempers that changeable the 
wind runs a bad second to 'em, as Gayford would a' 
said; ('e took a interest in the turf, sir, did my 'usband) 
.... I'm sure I dunno' 'ow we'd get through the 
day, if it wasn't for 'er; it do lighten up a body so, 
you've no idea. She comes out of 'er bed ttel Ix^'Si^v 
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and bright — an' not long arter six at that, warm or 
cold, / can swear to — and right up to the larst thing at 
night, when I'm a-dozin' over my supper, there she 
is, sir, when you'd think she ought to be fit to drop, 
just as cheery as ever — a-plannin', an' a-contrivin', an' 
a-botherin' 'er pretty 'ead about this, that, an' t'other 

An' what's it all for? — that's the thing as I 

arsks myself, sir — arsks myself by day an' by night, 
sir, I do — what's it all for? " 

Moved to strange indignation by some thought 
which was evidently passing through her mind, Mrs. 
Gayford here began to move the articles on the table 
with unnecessary violence. Paddy was puzzled, as 
he had been puzzled before, by that question; but he 
said nothing. Mrs. Gayford moved away from the 
table, and he proceeded with his breakfast. 

" Miss Denton certainly seems to work hard," he 
observed, after a few moments' silence. 

" 'Ard, sir? 'Ard isn't the word for it. It ain't 
nateral for a young gel to slave like that. Why, I 
do assure you, sir, when I was a young gel — and that's 
a good many years ago — I was one of the 'igh-spirited 
sort, I was; an' it was more romps an' play with me 
than work, that it was. But my pretty 'ere " — she 
jerked her head towards the door, and lowered her 
voice — " don't know what play is — ^an' she just turned 

twenty yes, twenty, sir. I seed 'er come into 

the world; I ought to know 'ow old she is. Many's 
the time, when I sees gels with not 'alf the looks, a- 
trapesin' past the windy, with feathers wagging, an' 
time on their 'ands, an' money to call their own; an' 
she a-growin' old afore she's 'ad time to grow young 

An' it's then I arsks myself what it's all for, 

sir?" 

The good old creature was positively quivering 
with excitement; there was even a soft ferocity about 
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her, as she folded her arms, and looked round the 
room, and nodded her head. 

"But what is it for?" asked Paddy. "Why 
should she work so hard? " 

"Ah! there's things as she won't let me speak 
about; things as she and I looks at different, so to 
speak," repHed Mrs. Gayford, coming suddenly from 
her stern mood, and sighing. " P'raps she's right, in 
'er way. There she is — a-callin' me, sir; I could wish 
my old bones was quicker, sir, for 'er sake. Comin', 
my deary, comin'." 

Even the garrulous Mrs. Gayford became some- 
what sullenly reticent when Paddy endeavoured, on 
future occasions, to hark back to that point which had 
so troubled her. But he was fated to learn something 
of that strange household, in a quite unexpected 
fashion. 

The occupant of the cozy bachelor apartment of 
the flower-pots was a gentleman who breakfasted late; 
lounged over the papers for an hour or two; and 
finally strolled out if the weather proved favourable, 
at about two o'clock in the afternoon ; the precise mo- 
ment of his departure was easily to be discovered, from 
the aroma of his cigar, which floated up the staircase, 
while he leisurely buttoned his gloves in the hall. Pad- 
dy had encountered him once on the doorstep, late at 
night, letting himself in with a latch-key; an elderly, 
grey-haired man, with a small moustache, tightly 
curled at the ends ; and they had civilly remarked upon 
the beauty of the night, and the question of the weather 
generally. On a second occasion, when Paddy was 
letting himself in, he observed a light in the window of 
the flower-pots; and, as he passed the door of the room, 
it was opened, and the stranger stood there, with a 
smile on his face. Paddy noticed, by the dim light of 
the lamp in the hall, that the man was in everiiti^ dte%%. 
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"Sir," said the elder man, in full-rounded, ce: 
monious tones, ** pardon a liberty. It is — perhaps^ — 
scarcely necessary to — to apologize, between — gentle- 
men — men of the world — eh?" 

Paddy bowed stiffly, wondering, what was coming*. 
The other man drew himself up, coughed a little doubt- 
fully, stepped back, and waved his hand towards the in- 
terior of the room. " Like myself, sir — I can see it; 
I can see it — a lonely bachelor — eh? .... I crave 
your company, sir — a whifT of something which comes 
not a hundred miles from Havana — the cup that 
cheers — ha! ha! — eh?" He waved his hand again to- 
wards the lighted room, and shrugged his shoulders, 
and smiled. 

Paddy had long shunned his fellows; growing into 
the habit more doggedly as time went on. But the 
temptation to accept this man's invitation was strong; 
the night — those few hours before he sought his bed 
and sleep — had grown to be the worst of all the twenty- 
four; the most to be dreaded. For then London — 
save for the long rows of lights which led away to lux- 
ury — had put off the few graces which he could enjoy 
without opening the strings of his meagre purse; the 
sun had gone; the trees were but rustling shadows 
of the sombre night. The street, with its hurrying 
crowds or its slow-pacing couples, was only a degree 
less lonely than that upstairs room of his — that room 
in which nothing ever happened; in which nothing 
was ever done, or ever would be done. 

He hesitated but for a moment, and then, with a 
muttered word of thanks, passed into the room. His 
host closed the door, and waved his hand towards one 
of the arm-chairs. 

" I am grateful, sir," he said ; " if such a word is 
possible — between gentlemen — eh? — for what is but 
a — a small matter of courtesy— eh?" He punctu- 
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ated his phrases with that doubtful little questioning 
note. "Let me mix you a brandy and soda — oh! 
very weak — ^and try those cigars. A modest place this 
~-~eh.^ — but comfortable. One's own fireside — slippers 
on the fender — ha! ha!— eh? " 

Paddy watched him curiously as he moved about the 
room; noticed that, with all the easy assurance of the 
man, there was yet a strange nervous desire to please 
—to make an impression — in his every word and ges- 
ture; a something of cringing, behind the small gran- 
deur of him. He pressed his hospitality upon the 
younger man; urged this — insisted upon that; and 
presently came and stood upon the hearthrug, with legs 
well apart, and with a cigar stuck in the corner of his 
mouth. Paddy had accepted the position of things in 
his usual stolid fashion, and was pulling at a cigar lust- 
ily, and looking dreamily at his new friend through 
the smoke. The new friend broke the silence. 

" Sir," he began, balancing himself on his toes, 
and looking up at the ceiling — " I have taken the — 
the liberty of observing you. Your true man of the 
world is ever a student — student of human nature — eh? 
*The proper study of mankind,' you know — eh? Yes 
— I have observed you, sir; I — I have seen that you 
were not — not quite — how shall I put it? — not quite 
like other men one is forced to meet — eh ? " He 
paused, and glanced down, as though hoping for a 
word to assist him ; but Paddy only looked gravely up 
at him, and pulled at his cigar. " The average man 
one finds here," he lowered his voice, and frowned a 
little — " very worthy creature, no doubt — oh ! very 
worthy — eh? — goes out at nine — or thereabouts — in 
the morning, to catch a 'bus; sits in a dark office all 
day — on a stool, I believe — eh? — (I've never seen the 
fellow actually at work) — and comes back at an exact 
hour to his tea — or — or some such horrible meal. Oh I 
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very worthy, my dear sir, no doubt — but " He 

shrugged his shoulders, and smiled pityingly. 

" Now, on the other hand," he went on — " you and 
I are among the drones — the pleasant drones — eh? 
We toil not — neither do we spin, and yet — eh? Ha! 
Ha! it's very properly arranged that others should do 
that for u§ — eh? My dear sir — I knew you for a 
drone — a pleasant drone. Up at noon — or a little be- 
fore — eh? Breakfast comfortably; no rush or hurry 
— no indiscriminate bolting of eggs or coffee; but a 
leisurely business — eh? — ^a spreading out of one's legs 
in the morning sunshine — eh?" He rocked himself 
on his toes and heels, and swayed towards Paddy, and 
swayed back again, and chuckled, and closed up his 
eyes, in an excess of fine, mincing joviality. 

" Yes," replied Paddy, a little sadly, " I suppose I 
am one of the drones. But I think I'd rather sit on 
the stool sometimes, however dark the office might 
be." 

" Ah, my dear fellow," said the other, quickly — 
" it's the fate of man to be always sighing for what he 
has not — or — or in most cases — eh? Think, now — 
think how those very worthy beings must sigh in envy 
of us— eh? Think of that, sir— think of that— eh? " 

"Do you think they do envy us?" asked Paddy, 
dreamily. 

" Think? I know they do. To be blessed, sir — 
blessed with what so many have sighed for — ^an in- 
come; small, it may be — but still an income; to take 
one's way through the world leisurely — in the shade — 
eh? — while others toil in the sunshine. Of course, we 

pity the others; who would not pity them — but " 

Again the shrug and the smile. 

Paddy wondered what this gentleman's idea of a 
small income might be; whether it soared high above 
one hundred pounds per annum, or fell below it. He 
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glanced round the room, and mentally decided that 
it soared above that unsatisfactory sum. 

" I think I would rather work, if I had the chance," 
said Paddy, doggedly. 

• "Ah! my dear sir, you are young; we all see 
dragons before us to be conquered when we are young 
—eh? When we grow older, and — and wiser — eh? — 
we step aside, and let someone else fight them — eh? 

And I can assure you, my dear Mr. Paddison 

you see, I have your name. I was interested in you; 
in the mere worker, the toiler, I am never interested, 
however worthy he may be — eh? — ^and I took the 
liberty of enquiring your name. Which reminds me, 
by the way, that I have not yet introduced myself — eh? 
It is possible, however, that you may have heard my 
name — eh?" 

" No — I have not heard it," said Paddy. 

" My name is Denton — Cyril Denton — I " 

" Denton! " Paddy had sat upright, with a start. 

" The name is familiar to you, Mr. Paddison — eh? " 
He twisted the curl of his moustache a little tighter, 
and looked down at his visitor. 

" Yes," said Paddy, slowly. " I was thinking of 
Miss Denton." 

" Ah, to be sure — the young person who — who 
conducts this house — eh? The name is similar — even 

spelt the same Pray take another cigar, Mr. 

Paddison; yours is gone out Yes — a most 

estimable young woman — most estimable — eh? " 

" It is curious that the name should be the same," 
ventured Paddy. 

"Curious? Ah! — there, my dear Mr. Paddison, 
you have lighted on a little secret of mine ; we all have 
our secrets^-eh?" He paused a moment: frowned a 
little; then smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. " In 
a word, my dear sir, the lady is a — a sort of relative ol 
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mine, a — a distant relative — but still a — a connection. 
We — we do not speak of it. Perhaps — it is not for me to 
say — perhaps I may be of some use — some value here; 
I — I am known, in a sense, in the world of fashion — 
eh? But we will not speak of it — eh? It — it suits me 
to live here; my needs are few. No — we will not 
speak of it." 

He was a little ill at ease; he rambled about the 
room; touched the keys of the piano restlessly; came 
back again, and looked at his watch. " Time flies, 
when one is talking — eh? " 

Paddy accepted the hint, and got up. " I'm sure 
it's very good of you, Mr. Denton — " he began. 

Mr. Denton interrupted him. " Tut — tut — my dear 
Paddison. A social glass — the fragrant weed — eh? I 
am delighted — absolutely delighted, my dear sir. We 
must meet again — eh? The drones must find occasion 
to laugh easily at the noisy world, and at its workers, 
eh? Ha! ha! — we are the happy ones, after all — with 
an income — small, may be; but still an income — eh? 
Good-night, my dear sir — good-night!" 

He bowed the other out, with a friendly hand 
clapped upon his shoulder at the door; Paddy went 
upstairs wonderingly, with a thin cloud of smoke float- 
ing away behind him, from the cigar between his 
teeth. 

On the following morning, as he stood at the win- 
dow waiting for his breakfast, the door w^as opened 
rather more quickly than usual, and the girl brought 
in the tray. She smiled and shyly wished him " good 
morning," and exhibited a pretty confusion in arrang- 
ing the tray on the table. 

" Please be lenient with your new servant, Mr. 
Paddison," she said with a little laugh. " Poor Gay- 
ford is groaning with the rheumatics this morning — 
at least, I think it's the rheumatics — and I insisted on 
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bringing up the tray. I hope Fve put things as you 
generally have them?" She looked from the tray to 
him with some anxiety. 

" Capital, thanks. I — I'm sorry you had the 
trouble, Miss Denton. It makes — makes a fellow feel 
so lazy, you know." 

" Oh! nonsense," she replied, moving away 
towards the door. " Men can't carry up trays and 
things — can they? " 

" Even that would be better than doing nothing," 
he sighed, as he sat down to the table. 

She came a little way back to the table, nervously. 
" And so you went visiting, last night, Mr. Paddison? " 
she said. 

He looked up at her. " Why — how did you know 
that? " he asked. 

"Oh, please don't think me rude," she pleaded; 
" but I heard your voice in the hall last night — and — 
and — my — and Mr. Denton's voice. And I was glad — 
indeed I was glad; because I know how lonely you 
must be here sometimes, and " 

" Yes — it is lonely," he replied — " and it was aw- 
fully good of him to — to care to talk to me." It was 
in his mind to say something of that relationship which 
had been hinted at by Mr. Cyril Denton; but he had 
a dim remembrance of something having been said 
about its being a secret; from motives of delicacy he 
refrained. 

"Yes — he is good. You — you like him; don't 
you?" She was quite strangely eager about it; he 
hastened to assure her that he thought Mr. Cyril Den- 
ton was an extremely good fellow, and very hospitable. 

" Oh, I am so glad you like him, Mr. Paddison," 
said the girl, contentedly. " All those who really 
know him like him; those who are able to judge him 
— ^to know how good he is. I will come back iot >Ja^ 
9 
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tray presently." She slipped out, and closed the door 
softly behind her; and Paddy heard her singing quietly 
to herself as she went down the stairs. 

He began to see daylight on the situation; saw 
here an eccentric deed of charity which touched the 
sublime. This man — Cyril Denton — a gentleman, to 
all appearance, of wealth and position — preferred to 
live in this out-of-the-way street, in order that he 
might delicately assist a poor relation — a mere girl 
who, but for him, must inevitably find the burden of 
life pressing heavily upon her. Paddy summed up 
the whole case, to his own satisfaction, long before 
he had finished breakfast; drew a mental picture of the 
girl proudly refusing any assistance; hurried her 
parents into tragic endings, to account for her present 
position; imagined the elderly benefactor and relative 
lavishly purchasing the house and furniture, and pres- 
ently becoming the most lucrative tenant; and con- 
cluded by calling down blessings on his grey head, for 
the girl's sake. In this new aspect of affairs, it was 
easy to understand Mr. Cyril Denton's desire that the 
matter should not be referred to. 

It was usually Paddy's fate to have to unlearn much 
, that he had taught himself in this sudden fashion of 
^ leaping Hp conclusions; the process had to be gone 
through on this occasion. He was sitting in his room 
late one night, some two or three days after this meet- 
ing with Mr. Cyril Denton, and was suddenly startled 
by a tumult on the stairs; a man's loud tones, and a 
burst of boisterous laughter; and the appealing and 
frightened voice of a woman. He hurried to the door, 
and threw it open, and looked over the banisters. 

In a corner of the landing below — drawn up close 
against the wall — was Miss Denton; he caught a 
glimpse of her white distressed face. Dancing in front 
of her, and menaced her with attempted caresses, was 
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a man, evidently in a state of intoxication; with a 
damaged silk hat rammed on the back of his head, and 
with his coat half off his shoulders. Paddy recognized 
him as one who lived in the house; he had met him 
occasionally on the stairway. 

That glimpse of the situation was sufficient; Paddy 
dashed down to the rescue. Other doors were open- 
ing by this time, and voices of expostulation and en- 
treaty were adding to the noise. The aggressor faced 
about savagely, as Paddy caught him by the shoulder; 
sputtered out an oatTi ; and struck out wildly. Paddy's 
blood was up; he had heard a sob of shame and in- 
dignation as the girl darted past him; and he struck 
back with a force he could scarcely have summoned in 
a quarrel of his own. It was a momentary matter of 
hard blows; and then the fellow staggered back, and 
disappeared down the stairway — saving himself half- 
way down by clutching at the banisters, and tumbling 
in a heap on the stairs. Paddy, a little frightened, but 
still hot for battle, went down quickly, and stood over 
his fallen enemy, to discover if any great damage had 
been done. The man groaned, and muttered some- 
thing, and rose unsteadily, holding on by the rail. 

" You'd better go to your room, sir," said Paddy, 
between his teeth. " WeVe had enough of you for one 
night." 

The man tried to look aggressive, but thought bet- 
ter of it, and stumbled slowly upstairs, and into his 
room, banging the door after him. A cautious voice 
from below summoned the victor. 

"Mr. Paddison! My — my dear Mr. Paddison!" 
Paddy turned and went down slowly. 

Mr. Cyril Denton was peering round the door of 
his room; he stretched out a tremulous hand, and 
clutched the other's arm, and drew him quickly into 
the room, and closed the door. " My — my dea^t %vc " 
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he said — " this — ^this is terrible. A — a fracas on the 
stairs — at — at this unseemly hour — eh? You — you 
are not hurt — eh?" He clutched the young man's 
arms, passing his fingers down them gingerly, as 
though suspicious of broken bones. 

" Oh, no," replied Paddy, grimly — " Vm not hurt. 
I was afraid the other fellow was; I hit him rather hard, 
I think." 

" Ha! ha! — you rushed to the aid of — of beauty 
in distress — eh? " replied the other, becoming quickly 
jovial now that all possibility of danger was past. 
" Excellent to have the strength of a giant — eh? Ton 
my word, it has quite shaken me — positively shaken 
me. Such things are horrible — eh?" 

" Horrible for her — for Miss Denton," said Paddy, 
sadly. " To have to deal with such a brute as that! " 

" Yes — yes — of course — it — it's awkward for her — 
eh? Oh! yes — decidedly awkward. However, it's all 
right now — eh? Sit down — sit down; a — a weed will 
compose you — eh? You're such a strong fellow — 
reliable, you know — in an emergency; one feels safer. 
Come — a cigar — eh? " 

Paddy stretched out his hand, and took the prof- 
fered cigar, almost unconsciously; he had not yet re- 
covered from the scene on the stairs. As he put a 
match to it, there sounded a light tap on the panel of 
the door. The two men glanced at each other. Then 
the elder cried jauntily — " Come in ! " 

A small shaded lamp burned on a table at one side 
of the room; save for the circle of light about it, the 
place was almost in darkness. The door was opened 
cautiously a little way, and a figure came partly in; in 
the silence the whisper which came from it cut the air 
clearly. 

"Father! .... Father — are you here?" 

Mr. Cyril Denton recovered himself with a start; 
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hurried to the door; held a whispered conference with 
the figure; closed the door; and came back again, 
tremulously whistling. Paddy had lain down his 
cigar, and was staring at him. 

"Forgive my — my rudeness — eh?" said Cyril 
Denton, with some poor attempt at airiness. " Come, 
the — the night is young — and we ... . why — you're 
not smoking; try another — try " 

" No, thank you," said Paddy, turning away. " I 
— ril go to bed." He walked out of the room, leaving 
the other standing there, and went upstairs to his room, 
with another light upon the situation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AND A PROFESSION IS DISCOVERED FOR HIM. 

• 

Paddy sat late in his room that night, indignantly 
brooding; was up long before his usual breakfast 
hour, pacing the room — big with hatred of himself in 
particular, and of all other drones in general; heavy 
with pity for the girl whose white, frightened face he 
had seen on the stairs, whose wistful voice he had heard 
at her father's door. 

The air was still heavy with the noisy business of 
the previous evening; the place out of joint with it. 
The usual cheery voice of the girl was silent ; bells were 
rung impatiently; mutterings were heard upon the 
stairs. Mrs. Gayford, bumping in hurriedly with the 
breakfast, spared no time for reminiscences or con- 
fidences ; when Paddy, full with the matter, would have 
spoken, she heard a mysterious voice on the landing, 
and fled heavily at its summons. But, on the occasion 
of the next visit, he caught her ; got up resolutely, and 
planted his back against the door. She set down the 
tray; rested a hand on the table; and pressed the other 
hand to her side. " Lor' bless me, sir — an' what is it 
now?" 

He shook his head at her sternly. " Mrs. Gayford 
— you've been deceiving me." 

" No, sir — not me," she cried, stoutly. 

" But you told me " 
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" I told you nothink, sir; it wasn't for me to talk 
about it. As for deceivin' — if there's been any of that, 
you've been deceivin' yourself, sir." 

This was so far true, that Paddy's indignation be- 
gan to cool; he remembered the story he had built 
about this girl and Cyril Denton. " But you knew it," 
he said, sternly — " and you let her go on toiling, day 
after day, and " 

"An' if I did? .... Oh! you're just like all the 
rest o' the young 'uns; you'd be a-doin' this, and 
a-doin' that, and a-puttin' the world to rights, if on'y 
you 'ad your way. On'y you generally goes backways 
about it — if you'll excuse the sayin', sir. D'you think 
I'd 'ave let 'er go on toilin' all these years, if anything as 
/ could do would 'ave stopped her? Emma Gayford 
couldn't do it — no, nor twenty Emma Gayfords — when 
she'd set 'er mind to it. Oh! you may talk, sir — 
talkin's easy " — she shook her head at him vigorously 
— " but you've got to take things as you find 'em in this 
world. Gawd 'elp me — I seed 'er a-lying beside 'er 
mother — ^twenty years ago; an' I kissed her baby feet 
.... they was lost in my big 'and, the both of 'em 
.... an' I swore I'd foller them little feet while I 
could move on my own .... Ah! that's twenty year 
agone; an' I've never give in — and I never will, my 
pretty," she added, softly, putting a corner of her apron 
to her eyes. 

Paddy was touched and humbled; he came from 
the door, and drew nearer to her; yet was silent, from 
knowing nothing to say. 

" You came in 'ere yesterday, you did, sir — in a 
manner o' speakin'," went on Mrs. Gayford, lowering 
her voice — " an' is it likely as you'd know everythink 
in a minute, so to speak? If you 'adn't been there when 
she came a-creepin' down to 'im, just for a word on the 
quiet, last night .... oh! she's told me ^bovxl ^ 
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.... you might a' gone on a-knowin' nothink. Fve 
knowed it for years — first 'er mother, then my pretty — 
an' 'ave made the best of it. An* you to say as I've let 
'er go on toilinM 'Ow was I to 'elp it? Is 'e a man 
as you can take by the throat, so to speak — ^and shove 
'im out o' the front door, an' make 'im do somethink 
for 'imself — even if she'd let you? .... No; 'e's one 
of them men as goes through the world easy, with 
someone else ready an' willin' to pop the plums in 'is 
mouth. A woman can't do it, an' keep 'er good name 
— not for long, at any rate; but there's some men as 
can. Gayford was one — in a 'umbler way; the Lord 
forgive me for sayin' so ... . and yet I cried my 
stupid old eyes out when 'e was took away .... An' 
this Mr. Cyril Denton! .... the mother — bless her 
baby face — slaved for 'im up to the last ; kissed 'is 'and, 
when he crep' up — unbeknown to the lodgers — to her 
bedside where she lay dyin'; an' called on the good 
Gawd to witness 'ow good an' kind 'e 'ad bin to 'er! 

An' now the daughter — my pretty 'ere — does 

the same; thinks there ain't a gentleman like 'im Any- 
wheres Oh! we're all alike; the bigger the 

rogue the man, and the more 'e kicks us be'ind 'im, in a 
manner o' speakin', the more we'll follow 'im, an' the 
better we'll think 'im. Leastways, that's 'ow /'ve found 
it, Sir. 

Paddy awaited, in some trepidation, a meeting 
with the girl; accidentally, he had discovered some- 
thing of the secret of her life; in his anxiety for 
her, he had discovered more. Precisely how she 
would view these discoveries was a matter of uncer- 
tainty. 

She sought an early opportunity for an interview 
with him; coming in timidly, and standing near the 
table, pleating up the table-cloth with her fingers. It 
was so disquieting a little figure, that he was glad to 
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get up, and make pretence of filling a pipe, to avoid 
looking at her. 

" I wanted to see you, Mr. Paddison," she began, 
nervously. 

" Yes, Miss Denton?" he said. " 

" I wanted to say how grateful I am for last night — 
for your kindness." 

"Oh! please don't say anything about it — I " 

" I scarcely dare to think what I should have done 
without your help, Mr. Paddison. It — it was very 
brave of you. I am very grateful." This was ob- 
viously not all that she had come to say — not even the 
chief part of it; she was still nervously pleating the 
table-cloth. 

" I am only sorry you should have been an- 
noyed at all. As to my part in the business — well, I 
happened to be there, that's all. Miss Denton." He 
was industriously ramming the tobacco in the pipe, 
with his head bent well over it. There was a pause 
for a few moments; and then he added, without look- 
ing up — " I — I was with — with Mr. Denton last night.' 

" I know," she said, quietly. 

" After — after the row, I mean." 

" Yes." 

" When you came — down there," added Paddy, 
that there might be no possible mistake. 

" Yes— he told me." 

There was another long pause, and then Paddy, 
in desperation, put down the pipe, and looked up at 
her. " I hope you don't think I wanted to pry into 
your private affairs, Miss Denton; of course I never 
guessed he was your father — no one could have 
guessed." 

" Of course, I know it was quite an accident .... 
oh! I know you think we — I am trying to hide some- 
thing .... You must think it's all very stv^tv^^ ■" 
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" I am not supposed to think anything about it, 
you see," replied Paddy, laughing a little, to reassure 
her. ** I was glad to be able to help you last night; 
if I can ever help you in any way, I shall be glad. Miss 
Denton." 

'* Yes — yes — I know," she cried, stamping her foot 
in her impatience at being unable delicately and defi- 
nitely to put the matter into words — " but I want you 
to understand. I cannot bear that you should go on 
thinking about it all, as you must do, and thinking 
wrongly about it, Mr. Paddison — wrongly about him 
— about me." 

" I should never think wrongly — as you term it — 
about you," said Pad^y. 

*' No — but about him; oh! I can see you must think 
wrongly of him. You must let me explain. No one 
understands it so well as I do — not even Gayford. I 
want you to believe all that I tell you — every word, 
Mr. Paddison." 

"I'll believe every word. Miss Denton — whatever 
it may be." 

"Ah! — but you are smiling. I want you to be 
quite serious." 

" Indeed — I am quite serious." 

" My father — Mr. Denton — does not love me any 
the less because he takes his own way through life; 
because his way of life is different to mine. A woman's 
life is always different — is it not, Mr. Paddison? " 

" I — I suppose so," said Paddy, slowly. Seeing 
her anxiety, and the beauty of her belief in the man, 
he did not care to tell her that she had been referred 
to as a distant relative; glancing at the girl's shabby 
frock, he was sharply reminded of the father's evening 
dress, and the prodigality of his cigars. 

" My father, too, is different .... I may speak of 
him as my father to you .... Some people would 
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judge him harshly — people who did not understand 
him. But there are some people born into the world, 
who yet are never meant to take their places in it ... . 
Do you understand me, Mr. Paddison? It is so diffi- 
cult to make myself clear. My father — my dear, good 
father" — she said it with a little air of defiance, as 
though thrusting upon him some fact of which she was 
almost doubtful — " was taught to regafd work as 
something which had nothing to do with him. At 
one time, I believe, he had a fortune; but he lost it all 
in some way. Then, when he was very poor — and when 
a great many people had turned their backs upon him 
— he met my mother, and married her .... She — 
poor dear! — had been taught to work all her life; and 
very gladly and proudly she worked for him. She 
died about five years ago .... I think my father 
would have worked if he could — would have done 
something to help her .... I saw him try once; I 
did, indeed. It was when we were poorer than usual, 
and there was no money in the house. I remember 
that he suddenly frowned, and got up, and took off his 
coat, and began to walk round the room in his shirt- 
sleeves, asking what he could do — crying out that he 
would do something. And then he very quickly put 
on his coat again, and bowed to my mother, and apolo- 
gized very prettily for appearing without it in her pres- 
ence." 

They both laughed, and she went on, more easily 
and naturally. " So then, you see, we grew to under- 
stand how hopeless it all was. We loved him; we 
were proud of him ; we knew that he would have done 
something if he had ever learned the way. Perhaps 
we should have scarcely loved him so much — been 
so sorry for him, in a way — if he had been as others 
were." 

" And now — ? " asked Paddy. 
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" Now — he has his own friends — and his club. 
Don't you see — it is all so easy; and I am so glad to 
be able to do what my dear mother did before me — 
what she would have wished me to do. And I really 
don't mind the work — if people are kind to me. And 
now you know all about it, Mr. Paddison." 

Paddy felt his protective sense growing towards 
this brave little creature — a sense which belonged to 
his sudden chivalry of the previous night, and sprang 
out of it. " But why does he hide himself? " he asked 
— " and pretend that he has an income? Why does 
he " 

"Well — that is best, too; I am sure you will un- 
derstand it. He found that people wouldn't under- 
stand it, as I have explained it to you; they did not 
know him, and they made unkind comments on him. 
And so he suggested .... indeed, it was quite the 
best thing, Mr. Paddison, that he should live here just 
like a bachelor, and have his own friends, and do as he 
liked — love us just as well, as he expressed it, al- 
though he did not apparently belong to us. That was 
when mother was alive, and we've got quite used to 
it. As to his income — well, of course he has an in- 
come, Mr. Paddison — or how could he live? " There 
was such a grave finality about that last remark that 
Paddy asked no other question. 

But the incidents which led up to that explanation, 
and the explanation itself, had their effect upon Arthur 
Paddison. He began to view himself with a sensitive 
horror; saw himself but little removed from the status 
of old Cyril Denton, in the sense that he, too, lived 
upon the charity of a woman, although that woman 
was his mother, and rich; made himself hot and sick 
with anxiety, many an hour, in the useless mental 
search for some occupation which should fit his small 
talents. He even made a list, on a long slip of paper, 
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in the old familiar school-boy fashion of " tinker, tailor, 
soldier, sailor," and went laboriously through it, scoring 
through each one as unsuitable, after much thought; 
lingering a little over those which suggested freedom, 
and seeing the world, and for a plunge into which 
experience was unnecessary; yet finally rejecting them, 
because the plunge would have meant a severing of all 
conventional and respectable bonds. 

Half in a humour for sympathy — half with the 
desire to let her know that he was not willingly idle — 
he took the girl into his confidence; hoping for some 
illumining suggestion from her quick-wittedness. 
" You don't know how horribly weary I am of doing 
nothing. Miss Denton," he said, with a sigh. 

" It must be nice to do nothing — sometimes," she 
replied, re-echoing the sigh. 

" Yes — but not always. I say — you are bright, 
and quick, and clever; won't you help me?" 

She drew back — startled a little. " What can / do, 
Mr. Paddison? I'm only one of the quiet little women 
— one who knows really very little about the world." 

'* Oh! yes — you know more than you think; a 
woman always does seem to know more than a man. 
See what an idle, useless fellow I am; brought up to 
no profession; with all the doors of all the respectable 
things of life shut to me. Is there no vagabond thing 
into which I may slip? Is there no work — however 
poor, so only that it be work — waiting for me in the 
world?" He stood before her, and spread out his 
hands in despair. 

She wrinkled up her brows, and tapped one finger 
against her white teeth, looking at him critically. 
" I'm afraid you'll be rather hard to fit," she replied, 
seriously, " but I'll think about it, if you'll let me 

Oh! I'm sure there's something for you to 

do — somewhere; there must be." 
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He was vaguely comforted, and promised to wait 
in patience. She tapped eagerly at his door at inter- 
vals, and came in swiftly, to suggest wholly impossible 
occupations; going out each time with a growing de- 
spair. Yet in all her busy young life she had never 
undertaken anything which afterwards spelled failure; 
and the stupendousness even of this task did not com- 
pletely appal her. 

On the morning following his appeal, she came 
in solemnly, her eyes big with the weight of the un- 
usual business. Paddy, in full reliance upon her wis- 
dom, set a chair for her, and stood near to hear his fate. 

" Well, Mr.Paddison," she began — "I have really 
thought a great deal about you; I have put you in 
this position and in that; have looked at you in all sorts 
of ways; have thought about all the things you might 
be able to do, and all the other things you could not 
possibly do." 

" It is really awfully good of you," said Paddy, " to 
take so much trouble about me. Fm afraid I shall 
scarcely be able to repay it." 

" Oh! I think you will .... And then think how 
proud I shall be of you, when you are doing great 
things .... But come — we must make a beginning. 
I must ask you a few questions, if you don't mind." 

" As many as you like. Miss Denton," he replied, 
bracing himself to attention. 

" Well — in the first place, I understand that you 
have been brought up to no profession; that there is 
nothing for which you have been specially prepared? " 

" Nothing." 

" That's just what I thought," she cried, brightly. 
" That being so, I set myself to think of all those 
professions into which a young man may go without 
special preparation. I am quite sure I have read — oh! 
many times — of men who have seined to find no place 
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in the world — even to fail at all usual occupations — 
and then suddenly discover some work which lifts them 
to fame and fortune." 

" Of course — of course," exclaimed Paddy, eagerly; 
" I have read of such cases, too. By Jove! — how 
splendid! I knew you'd think of something." He 
saw Fortune and Success, hand-in-hand, looming 
large, smiling full upon him. He expanded his chest, 
and drew back his shoulders, and laughed blithely in 
the face of a world waiting to be conquered. 

" But I haven't thought of anything yet, Mr. Pad- 
dison," she replied, shaking her head. " That is what 
we have to do next." 

"Oh! that'll be quite easy," he cried. "There 
can't be any difficulty about that, you know. It was 
the initial difficulty that puzzled me; the trouble about 
how to begin. Now, you have swept away all the 
ordinary work of the world — all the things that or- 
dinary people do; that clears the ground immensely. 
And the things that are not ordinary are so much nicer 
— so much more attractive, in every way .... Oh! 
you have helped me tremendously already! " 

" It's very kind of you to say so," she replied. 
" Now — let us look at the things that are not ordinary 
. . . . First, there's music; do you know anything 
about music, Mr. Paddison?" 

Paddy's face clouded. " Absolutely nothing," he 
said. 

" Oh, you mustn't be downcast. That's one of the 
things for which one wants special training — special 
preparation; so that it is not really on our lists. I 
ought not to have mentioned it ... . Now — paint- 
ing, Mr. Paddison?" 

" I've tried that," said Paddy, sadly, with a remem- 
brance of his sketching-block. 

" Well — ^perhaps that comes under the sarcve Vv^^A. — 
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oh! yes — rm quite sure it does .... We're clearing 
the ground very rapidly, Mr. Paddison." 

'* Yes — it doesn't leave very much, does it? " 

" No — but there are other things yet, Mr. Pad- 
dison. Let me see; music, painting — ^writing .... 
What about writing, Mr. Paddison? " 

Paddy began to smile again; then to rub his hands. 
" Writing — yes — of course — writing. By Jove! I 
think weVe really hit it." 

" It certainly doesn't require any special prepara- 
tion, does it? " 

" Not a bit," assented Paddy, joyfully. " It's just 
a question of having the talent — the genius — for writ- 
ing the right thing in the right way. It's a thing you 
can't be taught — can you? " 

" Why — of course not. Think of Burns — ^and — 
and Dickens — ^and — and lots of others; think of " 

" Yes — I am thinking of them," said Paddy, slowly, 
and a little doubtfully. " And then, you see, I may 
not have that talent, or that genius. And if I haven't 
— well, we should be done for — shouldn't we? " 

"Oh! but I'm sure you have the talent," replied 
the girl convincingly. " It will never do to begin 
talking in that way. Of course, you must not take 
big leaps at first; you must be content to begin at the 
very beginning — find some subject you understand — 
and then write about it in the best way. What could 
be easier? " 

" Nothing could be easier," said Paddy, smiling 
gratefully — " when you put it in that way. And when 
I'm rich and famous, and .... By Jove! — I'll ^" 

" Yes — but now you've got to think about a sub- 
ject, you know," broke in the girl, demurely. 

That was the beginning of desperate efforts; of 
much consuming of good paper; of much casting 
down of pens in despair; of the steadfast learning of 
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humility. But there grew with the work a fascination 
for it, which held him to it ; the girl, too, held him to it, 
with the fierce determination of one full of the pride of 
creation, who will not see that creation abandoned. 
But for the feeling that her belief in him would be 
shaken if he confessed to failure, it is probable that he 
would have burnt his first efforts, and attempted noth- 
ing more. But with her eyes upon him; with her 
sympathetic wistful face before him when she sadly 
handed him the inevitable returned manuscripts; he 
dared not turn back to idleness. He caught some- 
thing of her determination; gladly accepted hints for 
possible alluring articles, suggested by her quicker 
wit; was urged by her to the making of pilgrimages 
to unsavoury places and unsavoury peoples, in the 
search for attractive copy. And at last, on a won- 
drous day, came acceptance. 

Save in this poor, struggling business of literature, 
Paddy had no correspondence; so that when a letter 
came for him — too small in bulk to be one of the mo- 
notonous army of the rejected, and bearing on its face 
the name of a newspaper — the girl carried it to him 
swiftly, holding her breath, and saying nothing. They 
had talked of this moment; had seen the days go by 
cruelly while they waited; she was not surprised that 
his hand shook as he opened the letter. When, in his 
trembling hurry, he shook a folded pink paper out of 
it, she cried out suddenly and caught it up, and spread 
it before his gaze, knowing with certainty what it was. 

"A cheque!" he whispered, solemnly. "Oh! — 
oh! I say — isn't this splendid!" 

They looked into each other's eyes; the girl's were 
brimming, although her lips were smiling; their hands 
met in a sudden quick clasp. " I am so proud — so 
very proud of you," she said. 

"Ah! I thought that one would catch his fesMtr^" 

JO 
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murmured Paddy. " And now the way is quite easy — 
it's only the question of making a start, you know. 
Because, you know, this proves the thing — ^proves that 
I must be able to do it; this chap would not dare to 
take it, otherwise ; he's got his paper to consider .... 
By Jove! — it's splendid!" 

The cheque was for a guinea; they looked at it 
with awe, as of something come out of mysterious 
portals at which they had long knocked. Paddy saw 
the portals standing wide, of course, in a moment; 
was already bowing at banquets given in his honour. 

" This is simply wonderful, you know," he said, 
chuckling softly. " Why, Fve heard of fellows — clever 
fellows, too — ^who have slaved away for years, and 

never had a thing accepted, and, here I well — 

it's wonderful ! " The months of bitterness and wait- 
ing were forgotten; all the many occasions on which 
he would have been willing to fling aside his pen, and 
leave the work, as something beyond his powers. 
" But, you know, I should never have done anything, 
but for you. Miss Denton — at least, you first gave me 
the idea; I daresay I had got it in me, but it wanted 
bringing out. You did that .... Now — this is not 
an ordinary occasion ; it's only the beginning of things, 
as it were. There's a big future before me — I can see 
it ; I can feel it in me .... Oh ! the work I shall do ; 
it was only the start I wanted. This is the beginning 
of it ; all the rest is plain sailing ; I've only got to work 
. . . . No — this is not an ordinary occasion — far from 
it ; we must celebrate it. Now — what shall we do with 
this guinea? It isn't the guinea; it's what it represents. 
It represents my future .... oh! yes — it does. 
What shall we do with it — you and I?" 

Her eyes began to sparkle; the retiring little busi- 
ness woman was fading rapidly into the background; 
here was a child eager for a holiday. "Oh! do you 
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really think so, Mr. Paddison? I suppose it is a great 
occasion." 

"A great occasion! I should think so. And it's 
not as though we were going to waste it; it's only the 
beginning of others ; we can save the others, of course. 
This is different. Now, what shall we do?" 

She began to see objections — or at least to urge 
them, for the soothing of conscience. " But I haven't 
got so much to do with it as all that, Mr. Paddison. 
The money is yours; the work was yours." 

"Oh! please don't talk like that," he pleaded. 
" Just think for a moment; if it wasn't for you, I should 
still be a useless rascal; I shouldn't hold this money in 
my hands at this moment. I might have done it later, 
perhaps — but certainly not now. Oh! you are part of 
it all — you are, indeed. Now — what shall we do?" 

It was not difficult to persuade her; she began 
timidly to make suggestions at once. It was decided 
at last that the occasion should be marked by a little 
dinner — ^a dinner far away in the heart of luxury; that 
glittering place to which the rows of lights led ; a com- 
fortable dinner in the secluded corner of a restaurant — 
a place Paddy had longingly known from the outside. 

The wondrous thing had to be told to Mrs. Gay- 
ford; for the girl was not in the habit of taking ex- 
cursions, save for necessary shopping. It was told in 
excited whispers, and with rapturous hugs; the excel- 
lent creature saw romance in it, and took an early op- 
portunity to see Paddy. She came into his room with 
a face working under contending emotions; awe of 
him; pride of him, as belonging to the establishment, 
and shedding glory on it; gratitude to him, through 
the joy of her idol. 

" An' so, sir, you're a-goin' to give my pretty a little 

treat Lor', sir, don't you mind me; Emma 

Gayford ain't no one to mind. On'y I've seen 'er grow 
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up, sir; 'ushed 'er to sleep, I 'ave — ag'in this breast 
what never 'ad no child to be against it; seed 'er grow 
up — 'er that was a woman afore she was a gel, so to 

speak Oh! don't you mind me, sir. But I 

couldn't keep from sayin' as I calls it 'andsome of you, 

Mr. Paddison; you, a gentleman as I took to 

An' a dinner, too! Bless your 'art, my pretty is a 

dancin' through the day, sir oh! I know it don't 

seem nothin' to you, sir, but to 'er! An' she so proud 
of you, and what you've done ! " 

" Oh! but she's helped me so tremendously, Mrs. 
Gayford," said Paddy. 

" 'Elped, sir! She 'elps us all Well, sir — 

I must be goin' An' do you know, sir, she 

was 'alf fearful of goin'; ah! she was, indeed. * What,' 
ses I — ' not go! Off with you, or I'll up an' go with 
the man myself,' I ses. Not go, indeed! Not with 

every one, I own, sir — but with Mr. Paddison! 

She's a-gettin' ready, sir, is my pretty." 

Mrs. Gayford smiled her way out of the room; 
but was in evidence, secretly, when they started, mak- 
ing the going down-stairs together an awkward busi- 
ness. As they left the house, a faint cry above them 
caused them to turn their heads quickly; a handker- 
chief fluttered from an upper window. 

" She's very fond of you," said Paddy, looking 
down at the girl beside him. 

" Yes," she replied ; and blushed — probably at the 
remembrance of something the fond one had said. 

It was a bright, clear, frosty night; a night when 
every light and sound was sharp and distinct: when 
their feet tapped merrily, as though they danced a meas- 
ure, on the pavement. A high moon rode above them ; 
the stars were like winking reflections of the long rows 
of lights which led down into London. At the corner 
oi the street a cab stood, with a smart horse with ears 
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pricked for a run ; the smiling driver rose in his dickey, 
and beckoned questioningly. 

" I think we'd better drive," said Paddy. 

She protested a little, but he insisted, and helped 
her in. Both were rather silent during the drive; in 
part from the novelty of the situation — in part with awe 
of the great city through which they were flying. For 
London — ^to those who love her — is like a mistress of 
many moods; each so wonderful that we deem it more 
enchanting than the others; her dawn a matter for 
delight until the sun shines high above her; her night 
— dotted with glittering points — a something which 
eclipses both dawn and noon. And at night, too, she 
is so mystery-laden; there is so much that she hides, 
and hushes in her bosom, and whispers over. Paddy 
and the girl seemed to feel that, as they drove along; 
drew a little nearer to each other for the thought. They 
had each taken their way in different solitudes — timid 
strugglers; it seemed almost as though the great city 
which loomed about them had thrust them gently 
together. 

The bustle of the restaurant at which they stopped 
stirred them to excitement. They secured the corner 
table on which Paddy had set his hopes; the dinner 
began in nervousness and monosyllables, and ended 
in laughter and chatter; grew from an awkward man- 
ner of ceremony to a glorious, irresponsible feast, far 
removed from ordinary days and doings. 

The dinner was nearing its end when Paddy raised 
his glass, and looked at her. " I drink to my dear 
friend " — he stopped, and set down his glass, and a 
quick flush came over his face — " I say — what is your 



name: 



?" 



My — my name?" 
" Yes — your name. I know it begins with ' B.' 
You see, I can't drink * To my dear itieivA — •'W\%%\^^tv- 
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ton' — can I? It's so formal. Won't you tell me?" 
He leaned a little nearer to her; put his hand over a 
smaller hand which lay on the seat. 

" Barbara, Mr. Paddison." 

"Why, of course, the very name! I tried every 
name that began with B, but not one of them seemed 
to fit; I never thought of * Barbara.' What an awfully 

pretty name! Barbara! Yes — they must have 

known what you'd grow up like when they christened 
you." He raised the glass again, and spoke the toast 
softly — " Here's to my dear friend — Barbara." 

It sounded so pretty, and so natural, that he slid 
a little nearer to her, and kept his hold of the hand ; he 
felt her fingers softly twining about his own. " I sup- 
pose I ought to respond?" she said. 

" Of course." 

" Well — here's to my — my dear friend " She 

looked at him enquiringly. 

" Paddy," he prompted, laughing. 

" Paddy. Here's to my dear friend Paddy 

That suits you, too; but why * Paddy'?" 

" It's a nickname; they cut my name like that, when 
I was a little chap — years ago." 

When they came out into the streets the moon 
was still high and clear above them. 

" We'll have a cab," said Paddy; but the girl caught 
his arm quickly. 

" It's so lovely," she said, with a glance at the sky; 
" would it not be nicer to walk? " 

" Are you sure you'd like it? " he asked 

" Quite sure." 

"Then you'd better take my arm — Barbara," he 
said. 

They struck out for the North of London bravely, 
through the pleasantest ways. Paddy, in the midst 
of airy talk, was building airier dreams ; was rioting 
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through London in swift bowling hansoms nightly; 
was no longer lonely, but had drawn the girl to his 
side, where she kept close, worshipping — as he had so 
long desired that someone, a little lesser than himself, 
should worship. He had dreamed but little recently 
— scarcely at all since Evelyn had stripped the old 
fabric away; but now, someone looked to him, strong 
in belief of his powers — looked to him with the ad- 
miration that was as the breath of life to him. He 
had lain dormant for the want of it; he woke now to 
fullest life, prepared to mould himself to that belief, 
in any dream-shape that might be suggested — to 
spread himself in the sun of that admiration, after being 
cold for long. 

But he must be sure of her; he must know that 
her eyes were seeking no other figure in the landscape ; 
his dreams stopped dead with the thought. 

"I suppose you haven't many friends, Barbara?" 
he asked. 

" None — except old Gayford, who has been with 
me always." 

" You have been very lonely," he said ; yet hugged 
himself a little with the thought, seeing her a Sleeping 
Beauty and himself a Prince to draw her forth to the 
world, as he had done to-night, blinking at its lights. 

" Very lonely sometimes. I have scarcely had 
time to think of it; I have had so much work to think 
about," she replied. 

"Then Fm your first real friend, Barbara?" he 
said. 

" Yes — quite the first, Paddy .... But you — you 
have had friends? " 

" A long time ago. I — I have lost them. It was 
when I was a boy .... One — a very dear friend — 
a girl." 

She stiffened a little; her hand hutvg t^VVv^t xcvcrt^ 
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loosely on his arm — Paddy turned over the cud of re- 
membrance for a moment — thinking of those old years, 
slipped so far back in the past now, by the sea. " She's 
married — gone far away," he said, slowly. " I don*t 
even know where she is. We were children together." 

They were both somewhat tired when they reached 
the house; it was late, and Mrs. Gayford was nodding 
heavily over the remains of a belated supper. 

" Good-night, Barbara," said Paddy, holding her 
hand a moment. 

"Good-night," she responded. "And thank you; 
it's been the best evening I remember." 

Mrs. Gayford smiled contentedly to herself, as she 
went slowly upstairs with her candle. " * Good-night, 
Barbara' — eh? Well — 'e's done pretty well, for one 
evenin', that young man. Even Gayford didn't come 
on as fast as ... . but there — 'e wasn't never a flyer, 
Gayford wasn't, as 'e'd put it 'imself .... But Lor' — 
it's pretty to see 'em; 'im an' 'is ' Good- night, Barbara,' 
indeed!" 



CHAPTER III. 

OF A FACE IN THE FOG; AND A GATHERING 
UP OF SOME OLD THREADS. 

Taking a wider, sweeter view of life; drawn to see 
its infinite possibilities because there was hope ahead, 
and because he saw through the clear eyes of the girl; 
Paddy took his way smilingly through the London he 
had hated, growing to love it a little. He felt that at 
last he had a place in it; held a right to some part of its 
mighty treasures. He wrote laboriously, and accept- 
ance came still rarely; but that it came at all was a cir- 
cumstance sufficiently flattering, and outweighed the 
failures. He had, too, that poor gratification which 
every one has, in a measure, who lives by his wits — 
precariously; that he was above the man of routine; 
that he charmed coins from out the mighty treasure- 
house, while the other ground them out with monoto- 
nous drudgery. He forced himself to mix with his fel- 
lows ; partly from the necessities of his. work ; partly 
because life was rapidly becoming a wondrous thing 
to him — a pageant which he had not studied until now. 

He flung himself — with the ardour of one wholly 
emotional; carried away by the idea of the hour — 
into the pageant; forcing himself into its midst at 
all times, and in all weathers; turning its pigmies into 
giants in the forcing house of his imagination — its 
commonplace ones into heroes. He trod its streets in 
bitter, gusty weather — seeing in every hurrying ^Noma.w 
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a lost, abandoned creature with a history; in every 
broken-shoed shivering rascal a man who had known 
better days. 

He had climbed to the roof of an omnibus one raw 
and foggy night, on his way home. The thick, heavy, 
yellow cloud had been dense all day, hanging motion- 
less over everything; the street lamps had remained 
Hghted, flaring out — blinking and unexpected — as they 
were passed. It was a day which came — happily for 
most people — but seldom; for Paddy it was a day 
which came always as a surprise — as something re- 
moved from the ordinary. He viewed it with a child- 
like sense of delight ; was out in it from early morning. 
It was, too, delightful for another reason ; he was a shy 
and reserved man, and it was the shy man's paradise. 
He had forced himself to mix with his fellows, but he 
still did so with something of trembling; he hated 
crowds, and noise, and the glance of strange eyes. But 
on this day London was softened, muffled; the few 
who walked abroad loomed on him swiftly, almost si- 
lently, and were gone; wholly familiar streets were 
changed; mystery lurked behind the half-dozen rail- 
ings he could count; he could build a new city beyond 
that wall of fog. 

The fog lifted a little towards evening; vehicles 
could crawl on their accustomed routes; the opposite 
side of the street could be dimly seen. He climbed 
one of the slow-going omnibuses, and drew his coat 
closely about him, and watched it all curiously — the 
dim moving figures below him ; the street-lamps which 
seemed to run at him. Voices floated up to him, 
hoarse with fog and impatience. 

There was a sudden crash and splintering of glass 
down beside the vehicle; the slipping and stamping of 
frightened horses; shouts and curses. Looking over, 
Paddy could just discern two points of light in the fog, 
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and the shining roof of a brougham; then shadowy, 
moving figures closing in. Feeling isolated up there, 
and knowing nothing of what was going on, he went 
quickly down the steps, and thrust his way through 
the crowd. 

An elderly gentleman, muffled in a heavy fur coat, 
was standing beside the carriage, leaning on a stick, 
and gustily exclaiming against his own coachman, and 
the 'bus driver, and the gathering crowd, and the night, 
and every other offending thing which occurred to 
him. Near him, visibly trembling, and evidently 
greatly frightened, stood a young lady, looking help- 
lessly at the crowd. 

Paddy had pushed his way to the front, and was 
quite near to her. Seeing the trembling lips, and the 
frightened eyes, he had a sudden memory of a child 
who had clung one winter night of storm, to the side 
of the old Professor, in the dark and silent house in the 
West country. He shifted his position hurriedly, that 
he might face her clearly by the light of the carriage 
lamp. It was Lucy. 

He had almost shaken off the wonder of the meet- 
ing sufficiently to be able to speak to her, when a 
policeman, who had been impassively taking notes in 
a note-book, and asking questions of the drivers, and 
peering about at the damage, clapped together the 
note-book, and approached them. 

" Near side 'orse very much cut about, sir," he said, 
addressing the gentleman in the fur coat, " and some 
o' your panels splintered. Coachman better take 'em 
quietly 'ome, sir; he can get a man to lead the near 
side, and drive slow with the one. Better find you and 
the lady a cab, sir? " 

" It — it's disgraceful ; it's infernal — these — these 
'buses ought not — not to be permitted to — to drive 
about as they do. I — I'll have heavy d^rcv^^^'s. o\x\. o\ 
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him — out of his employers. It's — it's simply infernal! ** 
spluttered the old gentleman. 

The policeman appeared quite unmoved by the out- 
burst; he merely strolled away a few paces, causing 
the crowd to fall back and scatter a little before him; 
uttered a gruff — *' Pass along there, please," and 
strolled back again. By this time the omnibus, with 
much parting freedom of speech from its driver, was 
heavily preparing to resume its journey; one of the 
carriage horses had been led off, limping, and followed 
by a little crowd; the coachman had remounted his 
box, and was bending down to speak to the gentleman 
in the fur coat. The girl stood close; Paddy drew 
nervously to her side. 

" Lucy ! " he whispered, quickly. 

She started, and turned and faced him; smiled a 
little vaguely, and put out her hand. " I thought we 
should have been killed," she said, looking round at the 
carriage. " The omnibus ran into us, I think .... 
But why will he stand and swear at the coachman? 
And how curious that you should come, Paddy! And 
how big you are!" She took the surprising meeting 
quite naturally; seemed only annoyed and petulant at 
her own present situation. She was changed; grown 
beautiful — of a certain undecided type; was very 
beautifully dressed. But she was the Lucy of old; the 
trembling, faltering Lucy, to whom the little mishaps 
of the moment were tragedies outweighing every larger 
circumstance of life. 

" But I thought you were in India " — began Paddy; 
when the strident tones of the old gentleman broke in 
again. 

" Lucy — ^where are you? .... Oh! here's the cab. 
I shall be most confoundedly ill to-morrow; I know 
it. This fog has got into every corner of me. Now — 
comt along — come along .... Why — ^who's this, 
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pray? Come, clear off, sir — we don't want any one's 
kindly assistance; there are police about, let me tell 
you, sir ... . Lucy — how the devil " 

" It is an old friend of mine; he saw me in the 
crowd, quite by accident, uncle. We were children 
together." 

"Yes — yes; very pretty — very romantic. But we 
can't stop and talk to the gentleman now, on such a 
devilish night as this. Surely you must understand 
that, sir. Come and see us — come and see us to-mor- 
row — or— or the next day No — ^we shall be 

gone the next day. Now Lucy ! " 

Paddy assisted them into the cab. " I'll come to- 
morrow," he said to Lucy. " What's the address? " 

The old gentleman testily ejaculated the name of an 
hotel in Kensington, adding a request that he would 
give that address to the cabman. Paddy hastily did 
so, raised his hat, and the cab started off. 

Many speculations filled the mind of Paddy as he 
walked homeward. It was a circumstance surprising 
enough that Lucy should be in London; above all, 
with an elderly gentleman whom she addressed as 
" uncle," and with whom she drove in a private car- 
riage. A sudden hope floated through his mind that 
she might know of Evelyn; might have heard from her 
— must surely have heard from her in all that lapse of 
years. Perhaps Evelyn might even be in London — 
this very night — ^almost within call of him. He went 
home big with hope — picking up the old dropped 
threads as he went. 

On the morrow, he went to the hotel; remember- 
ing that brougham of the shining top, he made as brave 
a show as possible in the matter of dress. It was only 
when he was actually on the steps of the place that it 
was borne in upon him that he did not know by what 
name to ask for her; he remembered thai E-N^V3Tv\\aA 
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mentioned the name of the husband, on that one oc- 
casion on which he had seen him, through the Hghted 
window of the Professor's study; but the name had 
been nothing to him then, and had gone with the mere 
speaking of it. He went nervously into the hall of the 
hotel, hoping that a description would serve his pur- 
pose; and there saw her slowly crossing from one 
doorway to another. He went quickly after her, speak- 
ing the name he knew in a stage whisper. 

* Have you only just arrived?" she asked. "I 
was 'SO afraid you wouldn't come at all; you must 
have thought me very rude last night .... But what 
could I do? It seemed all like a dream. It's the first 
time I've been to London .... Of course I've seen 
other cities .... And then to be upset like that — 
and to see all those dreadful strange faces; and then — 
quite suddenly — to hear a voice, as if it called to me 
from the old days! .... Your voice hasn't altered a 
bit, Paddy; it's just as quiet and slow as ever .... 
And then to see your face looking at me! Your face 
hasn't altered much. Come in here, and we'll have a 
long talk. I was only a little girl — or not much more 
than that — when you saw me last; and now .... 
Come in here." 

She led the way into a room, and shivered a little 
as she sat down near the fire. " I've not been up long," 
she said. " I'm not very strong, you know. Sit down 
here. What a big fellow you are! I don't think I've 
seen you since you went away with your mother .... 
I believe I cried, didn't I ? " She laughed a little now ; 
drew aside her expensive skirts to make room for him, 
with something of an air of patronage which kept him 
ill at ease. There seemed a barrier between the present 
and those old days when he had known her as a timid 
child — a sister; he scarcely knew how to break the 
barrier down. 
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" Do you know," he began, " I really didn*t know 
your name when I came in here just now; I didn't 
know for whom to ask. In fact, I don't know it now. 
Evelyn told me once — but I've forgotten. I only 
know what it used to be." 

" I never thought of that. My husband is Colonel 
Viney; he's in India, you know." 

"Yes — ^you went out there — didn't you?" said 
Paddy, vaguely and stumblingly striving to under- 
stand. 

" When we were married — yes." A frown settled 
on her brows, and deepened there. 

" Is Colonel Viney — " he began, hesitatingly; but 
she caught the subdued note in his voice, and laughed, 
and answered the unfinished question. 

" Dead? .... Oh! dear, no; he's very much alive. 
Didn't I tell you? — he's in India. I was only there 
with him a little time ; the doctor said the climate didn't 
agree with me; and the Colonel thought the society 
wasn't good for me. The Colonel is very particular, 
you know, Paddy." 

" Yes, yes — of course," replied Paddy, still vaguely. 
" And so you came home." 

" I was sent home — with much good advice given 
me at parting; not to do this; to beware of that — ^just 
as though I had been a child. I was consigned to the 
care of his uncle — my uncle by marriage, I suppose — 
who doubtless had full instructions as to the watching 
of my behaviour." She broke off, and began petulant- 
ly kicking at the fender with the toe of one small shoe. 

" Is that the gentleman I saw last night?" asked 
Paddy. 

" Yes — Lord Cotesworth. He swears terribly 
when anything puts him out — suffers from gout — and 
is altogether horrible. But I think he tries to be kind 
to me. We are living down at his place in Hampshire 
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■I have been there a long time. He had to come 



to London to see about some business; so I coaxed 
him to let me come too, to do some shopping. We go 
away again early to-morrow. We had been dining out 
last night when you stumbled upon us; the carriage 
wasn't ours — ^we had been sent home in it." Her voice 
trailed off; she sat looking into the fire. 

" I saw you — ^just before your marriage," said Pad- 
dy slowly, after a pause. " It was the very night of 
your engagement." She looked round at him in sur- 
prise; and he told her of that brief visit to the old 
house, and of how he had looked through the window 
with Evelyn. 

" Poor Eve! " said Lucy, her eyes filling with sud- 
den tears — tears which softened her in his eyes, remov- 
ing much of the unnatural. " She was very sorry 
when I went; I found her crying by my bed that night, 

in the dark And then she got married — quite 

suddenly; she wrote and told me." 

Paddy said nothing of that second visit — of the 
flight together to London; if Evelyn had not spoken 
of it, why should he? But he seemed to feel the cool 
wind of the dawn upon his face again, as he rode 
through London with her; to hear her voice, mingling 
with the rattle of the cab wheels in the deserted streets. 
He sat dreamily for a few moments, and then looked 
up. " Where is she? " he asked. 

"Evelyn? — Oh! she's been journeying about a 
great deal — all over the Continent. I've not had many 
letters; I'm afraid I've missed some. One or two 
were sent on to me from India; she did not know that 
I had come to England. But I sent her my address — 
some time ago now. She seems very happy, I think." 
Again that petulant kicking of the fender. 
Where is she now? " 
Oh! — at Homburg; her husband's business seems 
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to take him about to a great many different places. 
She told me, in one of her letters — a long time ago — 

that she ran away with him Did you ever see 

him?" 

" No. I know they were married in London. But 
I didn't ever know his name." 

** Keane — Maitland Keane. When I write, I ad- 
dress the letter to Mrs. Maitland Keane. But she 
never keeps to one address for any length of time 
What a hurry we were both in to get mar- 
ried!" She sighed, and frowned again; then looked 
at him, and laughed. 

"Are you sorry?" asked Paddy, also laughing. 

"Sorry? Well — no; that's not quite the 

right word ..... No — not sorry. But it's a little 
unsatisfactory." She paused, and then went on more 
hurriedly. " I was such a girl — and I saw such a big 
prospect — such a mighty prospect before me. Of 
course — it wasn't only for that I married him; I loved 
him very much; I love him very much now. But he 

doesn't understand me I don't mind telling 

you these things, Paddy doesn't understand 

me at all. And in India people were very nice to me 

only he would lecture me about them; said 

that I took up with the wrong people. There seemed 
to be only two sets — the dull and the scandalous; and 
I seemed to have been dull all my life. You know it 
was dull down there with Aunt Susannah — wasn't it? " 

" I — I suppose so," replied Paddy. 

" You know it was. I had thought I was getting 

out of all that — ^but he wouldn't let me Then 

at last he sent me to England; I had really been ill, 
and the doctors insisted. He let me have plenty of 
money; I was to be under the care of his uncle — and 

his uncle was a lord! But all that dream was 

upset; we are duller than ever down in Hattv5jsfe5xv^ \. 
II 
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have only been to London once in two years. And 
you have seen his lordship — haven't you? " 

" But I daresay Colonel — Colonel Viney will be 
coming to England — and then " 

She shook her head. " You don't know him. He 
puts his duties first; he's simply wrapped up in them. 
They think a lot of him over there. He's very fond 
of me ; but he doesn't understand. You should see his 
letters ! " 

Paddy wisely decided to tread no further on this 
delicate ground; he came back to that more vital 
question of Evelyn. ** You say that Eve is at Hom- 
burg? I should like to write to her." 

** She spoke of you in her last letter, Paddy — asked 
if I had ever seen or heard anything of you. Isn't it 

strange how we three have wandered! And 

there was something else she said in that letter, which 
made me think of you; but I can't remember what it 
was now." She bent her brows in thought for a mo- 
ment; then looked up, and shook her head. " No — I 

can't think of it But I'll send you the letter; I 

haven't got it here. I'll send it to you — to-morrow." 

" Oh! but — but isn't it private? She mightn't Hke 
me to " 

" Oh! I know she wouldn't mind; you were always 
one of us, Paddy. And it'll tell you all about her. 
You'd better give me your address, too — and I'll write 
down mine for you." She went quickly across to a 
table to do so, speaking to him as she wrote. " I sup- 
pose you're living in London? I've been chattering 
so, that I haven't even asked what you are doing — 
or — or anything about you .... But this has been 
such a sudden meeting — so surprising. You must 
come down to Hampshire and see me; here's the ad- 
dress." 

Paddy had written down his, and he g^ve it to her. 
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" I have a small income — from my mother," he said. 
" And I write a little." 

"What — for the papers? How clever! And you 
will send me a letter sometimes — won't you? And 
come and see me? " 

" Yes — indeed I will. And you'll send Evelyn's 
letters?" 

" To-morrow — directly I get home. It's been good 
to see you again, Paddy. Do you ever think of those 
old days?" 

" Indeed — yes," he answered, softly. " I think I 
should like to go back to them." 

" Well — perhaps," she said, laughing. " I wonder 
if we shall ever come together again — ^just the three of 
us — eh? What things we should have to talk about! " 

" Yes," said Paddy, slowly. " Do you remember 
that boy — the Greek — who was shipwrecked — the 
boy I " 

She turned swiftly, and caught him suddenly by the 
arm. "That's the boy! I couldn't think of him. 
She's seen him." 

"Seen him!" 

" Yes — in Homburg; met him there unexpectedly. 
Of course he's a man now. The letter tells all about 
it; that's the part I couldn't remember. You will be 
able to read all about it to-morrow." 

They parted then, and Paddy walked slowly home- 
ward. Athwart the brightness of the prospect a little 
grey shadow had fallen — a shadow that spread as he 
looked at it. On a sudden, within a few hours, he 
had been brought again into touch with them; was in 
a fair way to gather up strongly into his hands the old 
threads of affectionate dominion. No matter what 
other ties they had formed, he felt that in their lives he 
held a place apart; Paddy was a name to conjure with; 
" one of us " Lucy had said of him. But ^\. XJcMk v^as&(. . 
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the grey shadow fell ; the Greek was again in the field ; 
had come into that life of Evelyn's abroad — that life 
which was a hidden, unknown thing to Paddy. The 
strangeness of the meeting was as nothing; that he 
should be upon the scene at all was a matter for deep 
resentment. Paddy remembered the alert, graceful 
beauty of the lad; in bitter remembrance saw him walk- 
ing again with Evelyn under the trees, whispering 
eagerly; had in his nostrils again the burning of that 
unholy handkerchief. But that bumt-oflering to for- 
getfulness had seemingly been in vain. 

He awaited with impatience the coming of the let- 
ter; was eager for news, even while he feared it. His 
usual work lay neglected; his every thought was 
centred on those two figures in an unknown city. 

It came at last — a somewhat bulky packet, ad- 
dressed in Lucy's slim writing. Barbara Denton 
brought it up to him; lingered a moment to adjust a 
cover on a side-table; watched him perplexedly as he 
took it, and rapidly burst it open. His letters had been 
rare, and had all been concerned with that business on 
which she had taught him to embark; this was an- 
other matter, and the feminine hand was not to be mis- 
taken. She went downstairs with a lagging step, until 
the thought of his mother flashed across her — the 
mother of whom he had spoken to her; the fair lady of 
fashion. Then her face cleared, and her step quick- 
ened. 

Meanwhile, Paddy was unfolding the sheets of thin 
paper. A stiffer sheet enwrapped them, scrawled over 
hurriedly with a message from Lucy. 

" Of course I don't mind you seeing this; and I'm 
sure she would not mind. Don't trouble to send it 
back; there is nothing specially to reply to. I shall 
he writing to her soon. I have not yet got over the 
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strangeness of meeting you. You will see what she 
says about the Greek prince. And you see she is 
happy. Lucy." 

He settled himself squarely in his chair, with his 
heart a little tumultuous, for the perusal of the other 
sheets. Sections of the letter had evidently been writ- 
ten with long intervals of time between; the style of the 
v/riting was different in places; had been blotted hur- 
riedly in the middle of a page, telling of sudden inter- 
ruptions; had been continued afterwards under the 
influence of another train of thought. 



" My Dearest — 

" I think I am kinder to you than you are to 
me. Scarce a day has gone by since your dear letter 
came into my hands, and already I have it by heart; 
know where each word is placed — the curl of every 
letter your hand has traced; and am sitting down, like 
a foolish lover, to pour out my heart to you. And yet 
not like a foolish lover; for no true lover is ever fool- 
ish. And though I am a woman, and you a woman; 
and though we are sisters (perhaps I should say because 
of it) ; all the great love of my life seems to go out to 
you, my dear — my dear! I am holding you now in 
my arms — ^in fancy (alas! only in fancy) — and my face 
is touching yours — close — close; and I am whispering 
all that has been hidden in my heart so long — all that 
my slow pen will not write. I watch for your letters, 
and seize upon them as one starving, and multiply all 
your little phrases into something which shall show ' 
you as you are — ^a smile here; a sudden flush there; a 
little quick laugh over some word that is to make me 
smile, too. 

"And you are back in England! That means so 
much to me. I hated that great sltatvge Vaxv^L \.o ^V\Oa 
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you went ; I had lost you. It was not the distance ; love 
will bridge planets. It was only that I could not build 
a picture round you; could not see you day by day. 
Your face was always before me, Lucy; it was your 
life of which I knew nothing. But now — in England 
— it is all different. Though I have never seen your 
home, or your guardian, or any of the people who are 
about you, you are yet in a dear, familiar place. You 
wake to an English day, dear — to the song of English 
birds — the whisper of English leaves in an English 
breeze ; I watch you sauntering in English lanes. And 
though I am very happy, and have not a care in all 
the world (except to see you), I long sometimes to 
leave these strange cities and strange peoples, and to 
stretch my limbs beneath the great, wide trees at home, 
and sigh with contentment, and rest. Do you remem- 
ber a hollow in what we called our wood at home — a 
sudden place that dipped down; where the grass was 
very, very soft and smooth, and a great tree had thrust 
itself out from the bank, and spread branches like a 
canopy? I have been there — oh! so often! — in my 
dreams; and it is always summer there. Do you re- 
member that Paddy used to swing himself up in the 
branches, and lie there, and talk to us softly? Poor, 
dear Paddy — IVe lost him, too. I left him in London 
— the day of my wedding. Have you seen nothing of 
him? The world is such a big place; we jostle 
strangers in a crowd; and our loved ones are some- 
where in that crowd — ^jostling other strangers — and 
we never meet them. If you should come upon him, 
hold him fast; I want so much to have some news of 
hifti. 

"Although I am very happy; for he is good to 
me, and loves me, and we journey about through all 
these wonderful places together, like children in a won- 
drous play-ground; yet I have had my sorrow, too. 
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I did not tell you that; this is the first time I have 
written of it; I cannot write of it now without tears, 
although it is long gone by. But the little life that 
came from mine; that lay against my heart, clinging 
and softly pressing there, for an hour or two; that 
grew cold, and would not waken at my kiss — ah! that 
is something for me to whisper to you, dear; a wound 
that you may help to heal. He was away then; had 
had to le^ve me suddenly, on business. It was in 
Marseilles; there is a tiny grave there, set among big 
graves — such a littje, little mound it is,; with all a roar- 
ing, busy, heedless city near it. And I turn my face 
that way — as nearly as I can guess — when I kneel at 
night; and am comforted, although nearly the width 
of Europe stretches between." 

Here the letter had broken off abruptly; the writ- 
ing was blurred, the paper buckled and bent. Paddy 
sat very still as he read the last words again — almost 
held his breath; for here was holy ground — here a 
woman's tears had been. 

" But you are not to think of this, dear; it is some- 
thing that is very peacefully and gently finished with. 
And I am happy; my husband is spoiling me, I think 
sometimes. 

" I had a strange adventure a little time ago; I met 
an old friend. I was walking through the streets alone 
one night — walking slowly, because there were many 
people about, when I suddenly came almost face to 
face with someone I knew. Of course, we have ac- 
quaintances here; people whom we meet daily — some- 
times almost hourly; but it was not one of these. It 
was a face I knew, as belonging to an earlier time — a 
time wholly unconnected with my present surround- 
ings. It was gone in an instant — swallowed up in the 
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crowd; but the recognition had been mutual. I had 
seen that, in the sudden, startled expression of the eyes 
as they met mine — the quick half turn of the head. 
While I was still puzzling over the matter, and trying 
to fit the face into some part of my life, I felt, rather 
than heard, a quick movement in the crowd behind 
me, and a voice spoke, almost over my shoulder. I 
turned round swiftly, and there was the face again; 
the lips were just speaking my name — Evelyn. And 
then I knew; it was the Prince; the little Greek boy 
who was saved from the wreck on that dreadful night. 
Of course you remember. Only he is not a boy now; 
he has grown very much; he is older than I am. We 
were both very much surprised; indeed he seemed 
quite shaken and agitated by the meeting. He had a 
great deal to tell me; of his travels — solitary wander- 
ings, for the most part. He has grown quite what I 
should have expected; you remember how graceful 
and gracious he was, even as a boy among strangers; 
he is tall, and seems to create quite a stir among the 
people he meets; has a splendid carriage, and quite 
a host of servants. He wanted to come and see me; 
but — well, we are not so very rich, and his life is so dif- 
ferent. But he stands just as much apart as ever: 
people seem a little afraid of him. He told me he had 
been down to our old home — after we had all deserted 
it; he heard so from the country people, and came 
away again. I feel a little sorry for him; he is just as 
terribly lonely as when the sea tossed him up, that 
black ijight, at our feet — ^a little, wet, half-dead boy. 
I have seen him several times since our first meeting. 

"There seems so much to tell you — and yet so little; 
so little, that is, that is worth the telling. If you could 
see into my heart — deep down into it, below any feeling 
of this later time — you would see yourself curled up 
there, preciously hidden, the dearest treasure of my 
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breast. And half — much more than half — of my 
thoughts are with you in England. I am so proud that 
you are rich and happy, dear; that is as it should be. 
Write to me often; tell me all about yourself; keep 
hidden nothing from me. Ah! if you knew how jeal- 
ous I am for you! And, for your comfort, let me say 
again that I am happy, even in this wandering life — very 
happy; your faithful heart never need hold a care for 
me. Dear — my arms are round you again; can't you 
feel them? And I am a little sad even at this shadowy 
pretence of parting from you; am loth to write the 
last word. Good-bye ! 

" Evelyn." 

He sat for a long time, with the letter in his hands; 
read it all again and again, lingering on a phrase here 
and there; searching steadily between the lines; get- 
ting by heart those few words about himself. Clearly, 
beyond everything, apart from all else, he saw those 
two figures — the Prince and Evelyn. He built a pic- 
ture about them; created an atmosphere; saw them 
moving among crowds, but always together. 

The shadowy husband was nothing; Paddy had 
never known him. But the Greek he knew; here was 
a tangible figure — and a figure which triumphed 
again, as in the old days, and triumphed gracefully and 
smilingly, at a safe and romantic distance. He tried 
steadily to argue that she was dead to him; that he had 
lost her long since; that this hearing from her was but 
accidental. He held resolutely before him that new tie 
of friendship he had found in his loneliness ; raked up 
the affectionate gratitude which was due to Barbara 
Denton. And then, weakly, as men will, he set the two 
matters wide apart, as having no concern with each 
other; Barbara's a thing of the present, which existed, 
and with which nothing could interfere, or shoMld vor 
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terfere; Evelyn's a sentimental tenderness saved from 
the wreck of the past^a boyish dream, to sigh over, 
and hug a little. 

But for that figure of the Greek to mar the pic- 
ture, he might have contented himself with a letter — 
something which should draw a reply from her; some- 
thing which should lightly bring her again within the 
circle of his life and his dreams. His chief desire was 
to be sure that he held his old post of vantage with 
her. But the G^eek was there — the Greek against 
whom he had fought and schemed in boyish days. 
Clearly no letter, however artfully contrived, would 
serve here. 

If he could see her? The thought haunted him — 
presented itself, in moments of energy, as something 
easy of accomplishment; in weaker hours, as a thing 
beyond the bounds of possibility. But the desire for 
it grew with him, and objections and difficulties began 
to be swept aside. 

It wanted a week to Christmas; money was scarce, 
but twenty-five golden coins were clinking down the 
short days towards him. By this time he knew the dis- 
tances between London and Homburg to a quarter of 
a mile; knew exactly what route to take, on the score 
of cheapness and quick travel; had discovered that 
kindly tourist agencies, mindful of the need of such 
poor travellers as himself, provided special facilities, at 
least for some portion of the journey. Four days be- 
fore the actual date that the money was due to him, he 
presented himself at his mother's solicitors; told his 
need ; and begged for the money then and there. They 
were doubtful of the propriety of granting his re- 
quest, and solemnly raised objections; but something 
of the breath of the season seemed even to have 
penetrated to them, and they finally handed him the 
money. 
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With all other difficulties surmounted, the worst 
had yet to be faced; he must tell Barbara. Even his 
weak nature, so prone to slide out of difficulties, recog- 
nized that some explanation was demanded. He had 
been brooding for days — had slipped back into some- 
thing of his old fashion of loneliness; perhaps the 
girl was not altogether taken by surprise when he 
haltingly told her that he was going away for some 
days. 

She was silent for some moments; then she said, 
softly — " We shall be very lonely without you — es- 
pecially at Christmas." 

This was as it should be; he almost smiled at the 
assurance of his position. " Tm very sorry," he said; 
" but IVe got to go away — to — to see an old friend. 
I — I'm going to Homburg — on the Continent, you 
know." 

" That's a long journey," she said. 

" It's the friend you've heard me speak about; we 
— we were children together, you know. She's living 
with her husband there." 

" And you are going to visit them? " 

" I'm going to visit her, I don't know anything 
about him — never seen him." 

" Oh! And you've found out where she's liv- 

mg. 

** Yes — I've had a — I've got a letter from her. She 
— she's very unhappy, I'm afraid." This was an in- 
spiration of the moment ; Paddy felt that it more easily 
accounted for the position of things, and that it might 
not be wholly untrue. 

There was another awkward silence. " You must be 
very fond of her," said the girl, at last — " to take so 
long a journey because you think that." 

" Why, of course," he answered. " She was just 
like — just like my sister, you know. I feel that she's 
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my sister; it's quite a brotherly affection I have for 
her." 

" Of course," assented Barbara, softly. And Pad- 
dy, as he prepared for his journey, turned over that as- 
pect of the case, and decided that the explanation 
would serve. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF SOME MEETINGS IN THE RAIN. 

It was raining heavily, pitilessly in Homburg, with 
a bitter shifting wind to dash the rain in the faces of 
passers-by, and to drive it sharply against the windows. 
High over the narrow streets of the old town the cas- 
tle rose, grey and sombre in the misty light; in one 
of those narrow streets — a street which crept close up 
to the newer, broader avenues, as though wistful to 
creep into the newer, broader life of the place — a wom- 
an stood at a window, with her hands clasped behind 
her, looking out at the rain. It was the morning of 
Christmas day. 

Behind her, in the room, a man was lounging over 
breakfast; oflendedly plunging a fork into this dish or 
that; upsetting things; muttering a curse by way of 
comment occasionally. Finally, he thrust all the 
things from him in a clattering heap; got up, overset- 
ting a chair; and scowlingly lit a cigarette. 

** Why, in the devil's name. Eve, do you stand 
there — blocking out the light? Isn't this cursed morn- 
ing dark enough?" He kicked a chair nearer to the 
stove and sat down, shivering. " I wonder why IVe 
stopped in this hole this past two months or more ; the 
people who come here in the winter are no good to 
me. I wonder I ever stop anywhere — where you are." 
He half turned his head, and looked at her with his 

brows drawn down. 

167 
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She came away from the window slowly, with an 
almost unmoved face. She was very thin; but for the 
firm strong lines of her face, might almost have been 
said to be haggard. She stopped near the table for a 
moment, idly setting the things straight. 

" Let those things alone," he shouted. " And sit 
down; Fve something to say to you — something 
which concerns you." He kicked open the door of the 
stove, to get a light for his cigarette. It was almost 
dark at that end of the room on this murky morn- 
ing; the bright glow from the stove shone up into 
Evelyn's face as she bent forward calmly to warm her 
hands, flinging soft shadows over the thin lines of it. 
The man stopped, in the act of lighting his cigarette, 
and looked at her and laughed ; applied the light slow- 
ly, and laughed again. " By God! Eve — you're still 
a pretty woman, in spite of being so infernally thin; a 
devilish pretty woman." He threw back his head, and 
laughed again. 

She had drawn back quickly, with a little show of 
aversion. " Was that what you wanted to say to me? '* 
she asked. 

" Don't be impatient; it has to do with it," he re- 
sponded. " It came into my head at that moment, 
because I was thinking of this Prince of yours. I've 
no doubt it's his opinion." 

She stiffened a little as he spoke; looked at him 
narrowly; got up, and stood with her hand gripping 
the chairback. "What else have you to say?" she 
asked. 

" You've got more sense than I gave you credit 
for. Eve," he went on, lightly. " At this infernally dull 
season of the year — for me, at least — when things look 
about as black as they can look, you hook the finest 
fish in Homburg. For although I've landed him, I'm 
bound to say you did the hooking." 
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She was trembling a little; she leaned nearer to 
him, with a hand falteringly plucking at her lips. 
" What — what do you mean?" she asked, almost in a 
whisper. 

" Dear little innocent! " he sneered, looking up at 
her. " You're seen about with this prince among 
princes — for weeks past; generally, I'm led to believe, 
at night. How ever you became acquainted with him 
puzzles me .... But that doesn't matter. Yester- 
day, I started on my own account; sought an intro- 
duction to him." He got up, and stretched his arms 
over his head, and laughed. " Frankly, I expected to 
be kicked for my pains — and not even to have the satis- 
faction of the kicking at first hand ; he's got some very 
big lackeys. However, to my utter astonishment, he re- 
sponded with some cordiality; he seems a reckless, 
dare-devil fellow, ready to take up anything that prom- 
ises amusement .... And, by Heaven! I gave him 
amusement enough." 

She stood still, looking at him intently; scarcely 
breathing, as though she feared to lose any word he 
might utter. 

" Quite in a casual way oh! of course, quite in 

a casual way 1 asked him to drop in to see me — 

promised him some excitement. And he came." He 
laughed, and turned away, and walked across to the 
window. 

" Came — here?" she breathed. 

" Certainly, last night. The others were here, of 

course And he lost — lost heavily. We only 

parted at four this morning. A good night's work." 
He swung round, and faced her; saw a swift look of 
determination mounting in her face; and went across 
to her, and gripped her by the arm savagely. " Here 
— what the devil's your game now? What mischief 
are you brooding? Speak damn you\ — ^?j^^ak\" 
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" He shan't come here again/' said Evelyn, quietly. 

He kept his grip of her; held down the rising devil 
of his wrath; two white marks showed at the corners 
of his jawbones. "How will you prevent him?" he 
asked, very quietly. 

She twisted herself out of his grasp, and took the 
wrist he had gripped in her other hand, as though it 
pained her. " You shan't rob him," she said. It is 

enough to stand by and see strangers come 

here, and go away — wild-eyed and with empty pockets 

. . . . Why can't you understand? He was my 

friend when he was quite a boy — oh! years ago 

He belongs somehow to all those happy days, before — 
before you came. Do you suppose I'll let him think — 
let him know that I stand by — that I sleep peacefully 
under the very roof where you are fleecing him? I tell 
you it's bad enough with men I don't know — men who 
may be as vile as you are; but not — no — ^you shan't 
doit!" 

He came swiftly across at her, with his lips drawn 
back, and his teeth showing. " Look here, Eve," he 
said, fiercely — " I've told you before to let my part 
of the business alone; I thought you'd dropped all this 
nonsense long ago. Damn it — do you think we can 
live on air — or that money is going to drop from the 
clouds? The devil made men to gamble; but the 
devil is kind, and never gives one man a vice without 

giving another the wit to profit by it And I've 

got the wit — and he can afford to lose; what more 

would you have? Besides, he may win, you 

know." 

" You know he won't, with your methods." 

" It's not probable, I admit. However, that's not 
to the point. This Prince — or whatever he is — is here; 
he wants to play — he plays high — he loses gracefully. 
li he didn't play here, he'd play somewhere else, I sup- 
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pose; he's got money enough Oh! I know you 

think that's an easy morality — but all's fair in love and 

war By God I — perhaps it's love? " He bent a little 

nearer, smiling maliciously. 

** You know it is not," she replied, calmly. 

" No — I don't think it is," he said, laughing, and 
twisting his moustache. " I've never found you run- 
ning off on that tack yet Besides, I suppose a 

woman knows on which side her bread is buttered; 
and once she has tied a man, she prefers to hold to that 
which is safe — eh?" 

I suppose so," she replied, coldly. 
I see we understand each other perfectly," he 
sneered. " Now, what are you going to do about this 
man in whom you take so deep an interest — this 
Prince?" 

" See him, and beg him not to come here again." 

" Indeed. And you think he'll obey you?" 

" If he won't— that's not my fault. But at least I'll 
warn him." 

" Well — do so. But he'll come here just the same." 
He laughed, and shrugged his shoulders; then, with 
a sudden bullying ferocity upon him, turned swiftly 
upon her. " If I were not sure of that, I'd take the 
matter in a different fashion." 

" Why are you sure of it? " she asked, quietly. 

" Why — because the fellow'll come here — not for 
the game he plays; he doesn't care a snap about that — 
but for the sake of you^ my innocent!" He thrust 
forward his chin, and snarled the words at her. " He 
came here last night because of you — because he's 
found out long since where you live and what you are, 
and all about you — ^that is, unless you've already told 
him. And so you knew him as a boy — eh? How 

pretty! — ^how touching! Bah! I found you a slip 

of a girl, who'd lived all her life in one Uttte ?\"t^V3 
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hollow near the sea — at least, so you told me. I heard 
nothing of princes then." 

" I knew him only for a few days; he was quite a 
boy. I know he will not come here if I don't wish it." 

" We shall see. Why — the fool started at every 
step last night; it was child's play; there was no game 

in it You're a useful woman sometimes, Eve 

a wife who's the friend of princes — eh? I'm a 

luckier devil than I thought Well — do what 

you like — say what you Uke; be soft, and tender, and 
pleading, and tearful with him; he's safe enough." He 
turned away, whistling. 

She sickened with the helpless bitterness of it as 
she stood. Her eyes, slowly filling with tears, turned 
to the table with the disordered remains of breakfast 
upon it; it came fully upon her that the food she had 
eaten came to her only by shameful ways. Thoughts 
such as this had been hers before — long ago ; but, with 
other bitternesses to fight against, she had been con- 
tent to calm her conscience with sophistries. Her hus- 
band could not always win; sometimes others robbed 
him — so she phrased it — ^as he robbed them; it was a 
matter of luck — of fate. Again, he might reform- 
might give up this life ; some of that old influence she 
once hoped to possess might come to her, and arm 
her. 

But now, the thing was forced hard upon her; 
there was no possibility of blinking the matter. She 
felt her cheeks burning with the shame of it; had a 
vision of herself calmly sleeping, while this man threw 
down gold which should pay for her meal — for all that 
she had. The hideous business had never appeared so 
hideous before. 

She put on her hat, and a cloak, and went out, 
threading the narrow streets rapidly. It was still rain- 
ing fitfully, and the wind was sweeping along in coU 
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gusts. People were hurrying from morning services; 
the Christmas bells were ringing noisily. As Evelyn 
turned into the Louisen Strasse, she slackened her 
pace, glancing quickly to right and to left. Coming to 
wWere the big hotels faced the Kursaal, she walked 
very slowly indeed, and held her head up, and looked 
calmly towards the windows of one of them, although 
her heart was beating furiously. '* He will see me; 
he will surely understand that I wish to speak to him," 
she thought. 

Twice she walked past them, with her desperate 
courage failing her at every step; at the third time, 
as she was about to give up hopelessly, a figure came 
swiftly from one of the hotels, and made towards her. 
She quickened her lagging steps, and crossed the road, 
and went down a side street. Her hands were tightly 
gripped together under her cloak as the figure came 
rapidly up behind her. It was Prince Grenadius. 

The gracious dignity which had been so noticeable 
a feature of the boy was strengthened in the man ; but 
that other quality — the desire to stand alone, to at- 
titudinize, to hold aloof from sympathy — had forced 
him into something of a melancholy which was writ 
heavily in the lines of his mouth, in the weariness of 
his eyes. But the weariness had faded a little as Eve- 
lyn turned and faced him. 

I saw you pass the window," he said, quickly. 
You wished to speak to me? " 

I did not care to call and ask for you; I did 
not know what .... It is kind of you to come out 
here to me." 

He saw that she was agitated; he deftly turned the 
talk to commonplace things, until she should have 
gathered together her words for the more important 
topic. "Do you hear the bells?" he asked, lightly. 
" Christmas bells, I heard someone say this iivoTmTv"^\ 
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happy Christmas bells! What is it they say in your 
English church? .... * Peace on earth — ^goodwill 
to men.' Ah! — * peace on earth': have you found it, 
Evelyn?" 

" Perhaps we are not meant to find it," she replied, 
hurriedly. " It might be very dull; a little fighting is 
good for us, perhaps." She laughed nervously. 

** I don't know .... what is there to fight for? 
We leave a little track in the dust, perhaps — most of 
us a mere scratching; and the next comer, blunder- 
ingly making his track, obliterates ours, and does not 
even know that we have gone before him .... But 
forgive me; we did not meet here to discuss my poor 
philosophy. You wished to speak to me. Some- 
thing has troubled you?" He came nearer, looking 
into her eyes. They werfe almost alone in the street; 
the rain still dripped miserably about them; all the 
people of the place seemed to have gone to their homes, 
on that day of all others in the year. 

" Yes — something is troubling me," she said. 

" And you will let me help you — after all my plead- 
mgsr 

" Yes — I want you to help me." 

They were standing closely together; he kept his 
eyes fixed upon hers. " There are tears upon your 
face," he said, almost in a whisper, and with a little 
break in his voice. 

" No — the rain," she replied, with a quiet smile. 
" Only the rain." 

" Only the rain! " he echoed. " And you are wet, 
and cold, and you stand shivering in the street to beg 
a favour of me Evelyn — let me help you in- 
deed — let me — " He stopped, chilled by something 
he saw in her eyes. 

" Will you listen, please ; I must hurry back again." 

She turned her glance from his face, and let it wan- 
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der past him down the street. " I heard that you — 
were playing — ^gambling with my husband last night; 
that you lost a lot of money? " 

" You must not think of that," he urged, quickly. 
** I fear I am a reckless fellow; I — I very often lose a 
great deal of money. Unfortunately for me, I have a 
great deal to lose. Indeed, it is nothing." 

" It is everything," she said, earnestly, tapping one 
foot restlessly on the wet pavement, and still not look- 
ing at him. " Oh! don't you understand — can't you 
see? This is no mere game of chance — the pastime 
of an hour; it's the deadly getting of bread and butter 
— the sordid fight for existence. Don't you see that 
he must win your money — or someone else's ; it doesn't 
matter — by fair means or foul, if we would live at all. 

It's his living; it's my living Have you never 

thought of that? I never read of a case of 

suicide, but that thought comes to me: * Perhaps he 
gambled.' I never hear a man go out of the house as 
the dawn is breaking — and some go with curses on 
their lips — but I hide my face in shame; I seem to be 

a part of the dreadful business Oh! you will not 

come again? Promise me that you will not." She 
was shaking from head to foot with the earnestness of 
her pleading as she looked at him again. 

She was so pitiful a figure, standing there in that 
empty, rain-swept street of a foreign town, with such 
a tale upon her lips, that his own voice was unsteady 
as he answered her. Yet he answered with some dog- 
gedness. " I cannot promise. I must come." 

She looked at him, with sad eyes of reproach. 
"Then you will not help me," she said, and turned 
away. 

He was beside her in an instant. " Stay. You 
won't understand. It is precisely because I want to 
help you that I c2innot make such a ptom\^^. ^^ \^^ 
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to me; hear my side of the question. Look at me; 
an idle, wandering man of melancholy, who— so the 
world says — has everything within his grasp for which 
men battle all their days; and who yet has nothing. 
Life to me has been a vain, empty business — a stately 
measure to be trodden out to the bitter end, until the 
music stops, with aching heart and limbs; and to be 
trodden alone. I cannot look back, and say that any- 
where along the way was any good and gracious deed 
done, which should make men speak my name with 
gratitude; it has not seemed worth the doing — or per- 
haps it was not in me to do it ... . Now there comes 
a moment when I may help one whom — whom I place 
high above others; one to whom — forgive me, I beg — 
the world has not, perhaps, been kind. And I may do 
so in the pleasantest fashion — in an idle, vagabond 
hour — by gaming away something of that which is of 
no use to me .... Indeed, it is true. Think ; I may 
be better able to lose it than many another; how. much 
better that is ! " 

"Yes — yes — yes; that thought is good and kind. 
But it is all wrong; it must not be; it shall not be ... . 
You, of all men; you, who are my, friend; you, who 
belong to the past — to the old days." 

" Yes — that is it," he responded, solemnly. " I do 
belong to your past — you to mine .... Oh! I am 
glad you understand that; I am glad you think that. 
That is Fate, nothing can change that. All those little 
tracks we leave in the dust — we do not do them our- 
selves; there is something — we know not what; we do 
not dare to think what — which holds us firmly, and 
guides and leads us. We trick each little action out 
with pomp and circumstance ; we strut, and cry — ' I 
do this' — and 'I do that!' Yet we do nothing; we 
are but puppets; and no ineffectual strugglings of ours 
shall alter our destiny one pt . . • . And I belong to 
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your past; I was but a child when the sea tossed me — 
half-dead — at your feet; think of that. I went out 
of your life — yet always with the memory of that large- 
eyed, grave child with me, whose hand I had held; al- 
ways with the hope that I should see her again." 

They had strolled on together, and had come into 
the deserted Park — with all its summer glory gone, 
and only the melancholy, dripping trees about them. 
They stopped, as though by common consent, as his 
voice ceased. She looked up at him, touched and awed 
by the loneliness, the terrible isolation, which lay be- 
hind all he said; frightened a little at the instinctive 
thought that she only was permitted to see thus deeply 
into him. 

" Then I wandered for years," he went on, softly, 
as though telling some sad story of another — " seeing 
many things, and many men, yet liking none; clasping 
many hands, yet getting never the clasp I needed. 
Something drew me again to that old place by the sea 
.... But you had gone; only the sea was left to 
moan for you." 

" And you found me here," she said, smiling. 

" Yes — suddenly — in a crowd ; I saw that face that 
is like no other face to me. It was Fate again — Fate 
had flung us again together." 

"Oh! no — no; you must not think that. We 
meet people unexpectedly every day. The world is 
very small." 

" We do not meet those for whom we look, Eve- 
lyn." 

" Well — you must look for me no more," she said, 
gently; "nor meet me by accident. And don't think 
me hard in saying that .... Surely you must see 
how wide our paths are asunder? Even Fate — as you 
call it — saw that, years ago, when we were children, 
and divided us. This is but accidervV-aX .... KxA 
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now we have put away childish things, and have taken 
up life's burdens — each in a separate fashion. And 
we'll say — and, indeed, I say it with all my heart — that 
we have been glad to meet; glad to think of the old 
days we have left behind; glad to have clasped hands 
again. And so '' — she held out her hand to him with a 
faint smile — " well go our separate ways." 

He caught her hand, and drew her towards him. 
" No — no; not like this," he cried, hurriedly. " I can- 
not let you go. Won't you understand? Is there no 
softer feeling in your heart for me? Will you send 
me away in loneliness again? " 

" You have your life — a life which is far apart from 
mine — from me. I dashed headlong into mine, when 

there seemed nothing else for me We may not 

look back, you know, when we have set our hands to 
the plough." She smiled again, and tried to draw her 
hand away, but he gripped it tightly. 

" No — we will not look back, you and I, Evelyn; 
all life — sweet and pleasant — lies before us. Fate has 
brought us twice together, in strangest fashion; we 
are not again to be severed. There are to be no more 
years of loneliness for us — no more dark days of melan- 
choly for me. All that's passed; here — life begins." 

She pulled her hand away quickly; fell back a 
step from him; read his meaning only too clearly in 
his eyes. "You do not know what you say!" she 
cried, breathlessly. " You cannot " 

" I know well what I say; there is no other lesson 
of life I have learnt so completely. It is a lesson so 
simple — yet so complex; so sweet — yet has had so 
much of bitterness in it. I am like a man who plays 
a part upon a stage, and who has but one small word 
to say; that word is with him day and night, in every 
variety of tone; it springs at him as he wakes; is on 
his lips as sleep comes; tinges his dreams. So that 
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word to me has been my life; the trees have rustled 
and whispered it; all lesser things have changed and 
grown to have that dear sound. It cries to me every- 
where; it tortures and maddens me — yet with so sweet 

a madness Evelyn — Evelyn — Evelyn ! There is 

no other word in any tongue that men can speak." 

" Oh! You must not — you must not," she whis- 
pered, in distress, looking hurriedly about her. " I 
thought you my friend; I sought you here in friend- 
ship Oh! — indeed — indeed — our ways lie far apart. 

Good-bye ! " She had nervously drawn her cloak 
about her, and was striving to get round him in the 
narrow path, and away. 

" Will you leave me like this? " he cried. " Have 
you no heart — ^no mercy? " 

With that plaintive note in his voice; with the dy- 
ing down of his passionate outburst; her courage re- 
vived. She looked full at him, with the sadness of one 
from whom something has been torn — who has suf- 
fered a loss. "How could you, Prince Grenadius?" 
she said. "How dared you? You — who pretend to 
know me; who know that I am married! " 

" Married ! Yes — the blunder of an hour — re- 
pented Jong since. I cannot think of you — as tied to 

that scoundrel Oh! do but listen. See" — he 

spread out his hands — " there is no soul on all the 
dreary earth that is near me, save you; there is no face 
of any living or dead woman I have known, has power 

to move me, save yours 1 love you; I dare not lose 

you again." 

He came towards her; but she stepped back from 
him, with fear in her eyes. " No — no; keep from me," 
she said. " I have been glad to meet you; I did not 
know that this was in your heart." 

" You do not love this bullying gamester — you 
cannot: Fling from you these bonds*, yow Vvsn^ wo 
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place with him. There is no wrong in it; there are no 
higher gods than the immovable, unchanging Fate 
that watches and moves us. That Fate has shown us 

the way; all our path lies easily before us Dear — 

life is such a little thing; 'tis all we have; shall we not 
make of it what we will — what we may? " 

" Let me go," she said. " You do not understand. 
My life is set out — ^fixed before me. You have no 
right to talk to me in this fashion. Let me go." 

" You do not love me," he said, standing before 
her. 

" I do not love any man — no, not any man. But 
there is one woman I love " — she raised a smiling face 
to the wintry sky — " and for her — for the love of her — 
ril fight on — purely." Her strong, proud self was in 
her grasp again; she faced him with steadfast eyes. 
"Let me go. Prince Grenadius; I shall be glad to 
remember the boy, of that old time by the sea; the man 
I shall forget." 

His hands fell to his sides; he stepped back, and 
stood with bowed head while she passed. 

But when she had gone some distance, and had 
come almost to the streets, some quick self-reproach 
smote her, and brought her to a standstill. She seemed 
to feel, rather than see, the lonely figure of the man 
walking among the bare and dripping trees, with 
bowed head and lagging step. There is no tale that 
ever shall fall from men's lips, in whatever mood or 
fashion or with whatever hopelessness it be told, that 
shall move such hidden chords in a woman as that old 
tale the Prince had whispered. She had left him beg- 
gared; poorer than ever, because hope was gone. 
Surely there must be some final, softening word she 
could say to him. 

She went back quickly, looking eagerly about, un- 
certain of the exact spot at which she had parted from 
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him. But on a sudden, through the mist of rain, she 
saw the figure with bowed head walking slowly, with 
his back turned to her. She hurried forward, speaking 
an inarticulate word in her agitation. 

The figure ttuned swiftly. And it was Arthur Pad- 
di$on. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PADDY ACTS ON IMPULSE, AND THE PRINCE 

WITH DISCRETION. 

For a moment, they faced each other without mov- 
ing or speaking; then, with the rapid ejaculation of 
each other's name, their hands darted out, and locked 
together. For Evelyn, the suddenness of the meeting 
proved too great; she had tremblingly braced and 
steeled herself for a meeting of another character — for 
a necessary separation — the exchange of formal pity- 
ing words; she came face to face, instead, with one of 
whom she had often calmly thought and dreamed ; one 
who was a part of every sweeter memory she possessed. 
She had faced, alone, a man's tempestuous passion — 
had returned to face it afresh, if necessary; she had 
met instead the very embodiment, to her, of safe, and 
loyal, and gentle friendship. She clung to him, and 
burst into tears. 

He partially understood; he held her hands, and 
strove to soothe her. He had rehearsed the meeting, 
again and again, during the past days; had dimly felt 
that she might cling to him; might cast aside any 
thought except the thought of their childhood, and the 
fact that they had been relentlessly parted. And now, 
in an instant, she had shown him his security; he 
proudly stood first; surely there was no other man at 
whose coming she would weep like this! 

She was presently more composed; was walking 
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slowly along beside him, drying her tears, and laugh- 
ing a little hysterically at her weakness. But she 
clung to his arm tightly, looking up at him; even 
holding his arm with her other hand, as though to 
take the fullest measure of comfort and security from 
his actual presence and strength. 

*' I have been looking for you," said Paddy at last, 
slowly — '' for two whole days. I was just trying to 
make up my mind to go away again; it seemed hope- 
less to find you. But it's all right now — isn't it? " He 
smiled comfortably at her. 

" Yes, it's all right now," she replied^ softly. " But 
what has brought you here, Paddy .... Oh! tell me 
everything — how you found me — why you found me 
— what you have been doing — everything! .... Two 
whole days, you say! Here — looking for me? " 

" Yes," said Paddy, laughing easily, now that the 
days were over. " You see, I met Lucy in London, 
and " 

" Lucy! Oh! — tell me about her; tell me about 
my darling .... She is well? — happy?" 

Paddy nodded strongly to each question. To enter 
into particulars of any intangible unhappiness Lucy 
had suggested seemed certainly unnecessary; he was 
all for smoothing and soothing. " A little troubled 
because her husband is away — that's all. But she's 
very rich — horses, and carriage?, and .... By Jove! 
Eve — it's good to have found you again! " He stood 
before her, holding her at arm's length, looking at her. 

" Dear, dear Paddy! " she said, softly, looking back 
at him with shining eyes. " And you have come from 
England — from London--;to see me! ... . Oh! how 
did you find me? " 

" I was just coming to that," he went on. " Lucy 
gave me one of your letters — lent it to me, I mean; she 
said you wouldn't mind." 
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" No — no; of course not. Go on — ^go on! " 

" And the letter said that you were happy, and — 
and — Oh! a lot of other things; and it gave your ad- 
dress at Homburg .... Then, as I had some money, 
I thought rd come over, and — and see you. I got 
here two days ago." 

"Two days ago! Two days in this very town — 
and I not to know it! Where have you been, Paddy 
dear? '' 

" Looking for you. Eve," he replied, blankly. 
" You see — I left the letter behind ; I was half-way on 
my journey before I remembered that I didn't even 
know the name of the street in which you lived . . . . 
So I got a lodging, and then walked about to find you; 
it was the only thing I could do. And Td nearly given 
you up." 

She was forced to laugh at the very absurdity of his 
dilemma; it was so characteristic of him, that she 
squeezed his hands, in delight at the unchanged Paddy 
before her. Then, in a flash, she was grave again, 
with the thought of Lucy; she almost shook him, in 
her feverish desire to wring all he knew from him. 

"Tell me about her — about Lucy Oh! be 

merciful, Paddy dear! Think — you have seen her, 
talked with her; held her hands. I have not seen her 
since her marriage — an age — ^a lifetime! .... She 
wants for nothing? She is happy? .... Does she 
speak of me?" 

" Of course — of course; she spoke of you when she 
wrote to me — spoke of how happy you were." 

" Yes — yes," she cried, eagerly — " she believes 
that? You are sure — quite sure? " 

" Quite sure. Why not? — you said so yourself. 
And it's true — isn't it. Eve? " 

She laughed quickly and nervously. " Of course 
it's true, Paddy dear," she answered, quietly. " Of 
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course Fm happy .... But tell me about her; you 
have told me nothing yet — ^absolutely nothing. You 
met her in London? Is she living there? " 

" No— she's down in Hampshire, at Lord Cotes- 
worth's place; they were only in London for a day or 
two, to do some shopping. I saw her at the hotel, and 
had a long talk with her." 

"And you told her you were coming here, Paddy? 
. . . . And she sent some message — some word to 
me?" Her glance was strained and eager as she 
looked at him. 

Paddy began to understand the hunger of her soul 
— ^a hunger not to be appeased with generalities. " I — 
I didn't tell her I was coming here," he began, lamely; 
" I only made up my mind at the last moment. But 
indeed, Evelyn, she's quite well, and quite happy— ex- 
cept that it's a bit dull for her without her husband. 
You need not worry about her." 

She sighed heavily. " Ah! if I could only be sure 
of that; she might tell you so — tell you a hundred 
times — and you would never know if she spoke the 
truth or not. Only a woman can know — and only 
one woman in this case; I should need only to look 
into her eyes; I should not want her to tell me any- 
thing .... Well — I must be content — indeed, I am 
content, Paddy dear; only I have hungered so long 

for her; and her letters well, perhaps I expect too 

much, and in her happy, busy life she has so much to 

do And you saw her and then came 

straight to me? That was good and kind; that was 
like you, Paddy." 

"Oh! I came because I wanted to see you, Eve. 
You don't know how lonely it has been — cut oflf from 
everyone." He paused, because he thought disquiet- 
ingly of Barbara, alone on this Christmas day; but he 
rapidly decided that Barbara had nothing to do with 
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the matter in hand; Barbara could be consoled and 
atoned to on a future occasion; Barbara could be easily 
made to understand. " Do you remember that night 
we ran away to London together? " he added. 

She nodded gravely, without looking at him. "I 
remember," she said, softly. 

" And you were married the next day," he went 
on — " and then, I suppose you came abroad with 
your husband — and have wandered about ever since 
—eh?" 

** Yes — wandered ever since," she repeated, me- 
chanically. 

" Do you know, Eve — IVe never seen your hus- 
band; I don't think IVe even heard his name." 

** No— you've never seen him," she said, speaking 
in the same dull voice; she seemed almost to be de- 
bating and turning over something in her mind. 

" But I shall be able to see him now — shan't I?" 
he went on, striving to meet her eyes. " I should like 
to know him .... By Jove! we can spend our 
Christmas together! " 

She was looking out across the wet grass and 
through the dripping trees; the rain had ceased, but 
the heavy, sodden dampness of the day pervaded 
everything. She shivered as she turned to him. 

" No, dear — you don't understand. We can't — 
can't spend our Christmas anywhere. You must be 
glad " — she forced a little smile as she took his arm, 
and walked slowly on with him — " glad that we have 
met, Paddy; and we'll have a long, long talk; and 
then — then you can go away again. Oh! don't mind, 
dear .... some other day we'll meet again — free — 
free as air. It's getting so much easier now; you 
know where Lucy is ... . watch well over her, Pad- 
dy dear and you have found me. Oh! in a 

little time we'll all be together again .... Aftd there 
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are so many, many years before us — ^a long, long time 
for happiness." 

He began to be frightened; saw that there was 
something she was keeping back from him. He stood 
before her, trembling, and took her by the arms; she 
tried to look bravely at him, tried to smile, and finally 
bent her head, and let the shamed tears come. 

"Eve — what is this?" he whispered, in distress. 
" For the love of Heaven, don't give way like this." 
For she had indeed given way at last; all that she had 
held down and mastered for so long; all that she had 
proudly battled with alone; refused to be held in 
check any longer. At the sound of his familiar sym- 
pathetic voice — at the sight of his friendly face, so re- 
mindful of past calm days of happiness — she flung re- 
serve to the winds, and shed unrestrainedly the tears 
she had before kept for the silence of the night and her 
pillow. It was not for long; the strong pride of the 
woman gained the mastery again, and she bit her lips, 
and held back the tears, and faced him. 

" Now you know — now you understand," she said, 
quietly. "Ah! Paddy dear, it's good to cry a little 
sometimes; I have never cried before any living man, 
but you. You're like some big, strong angel .... 
oh! yes, you are .... You don't need even to speak 
to me; you have only to look at me, and I know how 
sorry you are, and that hurts and comforts me at the 

same time, if you can understand Oh! Paddy 

dear — if you had never gone away from me; if I had 
never gone away from you ! " 

" We couldn't help that, dear," he said, brokenly. 
" But tell me — tell me everything." 

" Indeed — indeed I will — right from the beginning. 
Do you remember what I said about — about him, when 
I was gaging to marry him — when you brought me to 
London; do you remember that?" 
13 
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" Yes — ^you said that you were going to help him; 
that all the world was against him; that your two hands 
were to draw him back again — to keep him straight, 
you know/' 

" Yes — I remember that; I was going to help him 
. . . . Well — I tried; I fought for him as never wom- 
an fought for mortal man yet. I think he loved me a 
little at first; I suppose the worst of us can do some- 
thing, even with the worst men, at that time. But it 
was not for long; in a little time even my hope and 
faith gave way; I sickened of my task. That which I 
had pitied for world-weariness I found to be mere 
callous brutality — a reckless disregard of every living 
creature. I had ranged myself by his side against the 
world; I grew to find that the world had been right 
.... Paddy dear — to you at least I may be honest 
.... there is no meaner — no more brutal creature 
walks God's earth this day than the man whose name I 
bear." 

He stood, white-faced, staring at her; striving to 
realize all that she said. In the surprise anH horror of 
her confession, no words would come to his lips where- 
with to comfort her. He had pictured her happy; had 
even feared her happiness, because it might thrust him 
from her remembrance. And he came now face to 
face, for the first time, with the horror of the life she 
had quietly borne, far away from hope or sympathy. 
It held him silent — half in pity — half in awe of her 
strength. 

" Even your sympathy, Paddy dear," she went on, 
after a pause, " won't grasp all I mean. I can speak of 
it quietly now; there was a time when the horror of it 
seemed more than I could bear .... I went to him a 
girl — scarcely more than a child — ^with all my dreams 

and hopes You know what dreams we had, 

Paddy dear? There — it's done with — for- 
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gotten; you won't mind that I cried about it to you a 
little — will you? Indeed I had cause. When my baby 
was bom — ^when he knew that my trouble was coming 
— he cursed me, and went away, and left me among 
strangers .... I am glad it died; such a little grave 
it lies in — over in Marseilles; the sun shines on it all 
day long — the turf is warm and comfortable to your 
hand — quite warm, Paddy." 

He turned away his head abruptly, that he might 
not look upon her face; that he might not see the bit- 
terness of the sorrow written upon it. 

" One good thing only I have been able to do; one 
thing of which I am glad and proud; one thing to 

which I have held steadfastly I have learned 

to lie perfectly." She gave a little bitter laugh. 

" To lie! What do you mean? " he asked. 

"To Lucy .... Oh! surely I may be forgiven 
for that. She believes that I am happy — that I am 
travelling about for pleasure, with my husband; that 
I have not a sorrow, nor a care. Don't you under- 
stand, Paddy dear, how necessary that is? She has 
married a good man, who is proud of her, and loves 
her; she takes her place naturally as a rich and beauti- 
ful woman — my darling! Why — that is the only 
comfort I have; every sorrow weighs as light as air 
when I think of that great joy. And so I lie to her, 
with a cheerful heart; I saw that I must do that when 
first I came to understand the blunder I had made 
.... And — ^because of her, and because she believes 
in me (and what a foolish worship that is!) and loves 
me, I cling to my Jl^lunder, and would cling still, though 
he beat me off with both hands; and that for worldly 

reasons only And some day — oh! it cannot 

go on for ever — I shall perhaps be free again ; and then 
I'll go to her, and forget all this; and make a new be- 
ginning — eh?" She was smiling light-heartedly with 
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the thought, even while she brushed away the last of 
her tears. 

" I never had any thought of this," he said, at last. 
" I suppose I didn't know quite what to think about 
you. But, you know " — here he grew big with vague 
resolution — " we mustn't let it go on; something must 
be done." 

" Nothing must be done," she replied, gently. " I 
have fought so long; I can fight still. Only Lucy 

must understand that I am happy Is that 

quite clear? Come, Paddy dear, you would not make 
me regret that I told you the truth; that you, of all 
others, had seen down into my heart?" 

" I suppose you're right," he said, miserably. 

" Of course I am right ; let us think no more about 
it. Tell me about yourself — of all you have been 
doing." 

By adroit and nimble questioning, she led him on 
to talk of that new work he had undertaken; of his 
small successes in it. Her pride and delight were 
flattering to him ; he began to expand, in the old fash- 
ion ; to build up fabrics of greatness for the near future. 
Yet he said nothing of the Dentons; perhaps because 
he felt that a long explanation would be necessary, and 
long explanations are tiresome; perhaps because of 
that vague desire to hold two sections of his life apart. 

They talked of many things, and Paddy presently 
mentioned the Prince — speaking in a casual fashion, 
yet watching her sharply. For her part, she had a 
memory of the Greek's bowed head and dejected atti- 
tude in that very place but a little time before; she 
spoke of him gently, saying little beyond the fact that 
she had met him, and that she believed he was still in 
the town. 

The short afternoon was drawing on rapidly; it 
had begun to rain again. " I must go back, Paddy 
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dear," she said, softly; "we must say * good-bye. 
She glanced round rapidly, and then kissed him swiftly 
on the lips. " Oh! it has been good to see you again; 
the remembrance of it will cheer and comfort me 
through many, many days. You will not forget your 
promise to me; no word of all that I have told you 
must ever reach her; no breath of it must come near 

her. Take care of my darling, Paddy! Oh! 

and I must write to you — and you to me. Put down 
your address for me." 

He wrote it, with the rain splashing down upon his 
hands as he did so, and gave it to her. " I shall go 
back to-night, if I can," he said — " or at least to-mor- 
row. You see, I haven't much money Must 

I leave you like this. Eve? " 

" Why — of course you must We are fated 

to meet and part like this, dear. But it will all be differ- 
ent some day — some happy day that's coming. Good- 
bye! let us part here Good-bye! My 

love to my darling Lucy! " 

She kissed him again, with quivering lips, and 
turned, and walked rapidly away; he stood still, look- 
ing after her. When she had gone some twenty paces, 
he saw her steps beginning to lag; then she stopped 
altogether, and hid her face in her hands. He had just 
begun to hurry after her, when she turned and ran to 
him; they met confusedly, and he caught her in his 
arms. She held him tightly, and put her face against 
his breast. 

"Oh! Paddy— I can't— I can't!" she whispered. 
" I can't go back to it all. Why should I ? Take me 
away with you." 

Even as she had stood alone for a moment, facing 
towards those streets which were so familiarly horrible, 
the terror of her loneliness had swept over her — the ter- 
ror of the brutal, shrinking life she had to {ace. To 
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Paddy — symbol of old happy times — she turned nat- 
urally and with confidence; on the other side of the 
picture was a disordered, unlovely house, with the 
midnight shouts of strange men, with oaths and curses, 
and the clink gf glasses sounding in it. " Take me 
away with you, Paddy dear," she whispered. " I dare 
not go back to it all. Take me with you to London; 
there you shall find me a lodging, and Fll work hard, 
and no one shall ever find me. Take me to London, 
dear." 

The old dominant spirit was broken down; she 
clung to him, trembling and pleading. Paddy's cour- 
age began to rise to the occasion; he saw her crouch- 
ing near him in the future, while he warded off a host 
of her enemies. Difficulties were as nothing while she 
clung to him, dependent; all the considerations she 
had herself urged were swept aside in a moment. 

"Yes — ^yes; come away," he said, "I won't have 
you stay here, to lead such a life. He shall never find 
you, Eve. Come away .... Besides, Fm working 
now, you know ; I shall be able to help you." 

She was full of tearful, trembling excitement in an 
instant ; was no more fit than Paddy for sober thought. 
" I will not go back for anything," she whispered, hur- 
riedly. " I have a little money with me. See! " — she 
grasped his arm and pointed — " down there lies the 
road to Frankfort; a straight road, and only about 
eight or nine miles. Let us go now — ^now; let there 
be no delay — not an instant. Let us walk fast, so that 
we may feel that every step takes us further and further 
away. Yes — let us go to Frankfort ; I have lived here 
some time, and they might know me — he might come 
after me. From Frankfort we shall get away easily. 
Come!" 

They left the Park and made hurriedly for the main 
road^ Evelyn almost gasping for eagerness and excite- 
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ment. Suddenly Paddy stopped, and looked at her in 
dismay. " My lodging — my bag! " he exclaimed. 

" You must not stop now," she said, with decision. 
" See — I have nothing — " she spread out her hands, 
and smiled at the glory of her unpreparedness. " You 
can write to them; you can send what you owe . . . . 
oh ! there are many things you can do." She stamped 
her foot with some impatience. 

"All right," he cried. "Come on." And they 
trudged off together through the rain. 

As on that former memorable occasion, when they 
had started off together from the house in the West 
country, to make a new entry into life, for Evelyn at 
least, they were silent. The business was momentous ; 
the mere walking was scarce sufficient to keep down 
the excitement of it; they wanted to grasp hands and 
run. In Paddy's mind, too, other considerations be- 
gan to weigh — banished, for the moment, by the trium- 
phant thought that Evelyn was here, clinging to him, 
trusting to him, doing desperate things at his prompt- 
ing. But the old easy philosophy that it would be " all 
right"; that the moment's action was sufficient for the 
moment's thought; that conflicting things would glide 
into harmony; calmed his mind now. He went on 
doggedly, satisfied with the mere fact that he was mak- 
ing for London, and that Evelyn was with him. 

They had passed the railway station, and were com- 
ing out beyond the limits of the town, when they be- 
came aware of a figure in front of them, going in the 
same direction, but more slowly; they could see it 
quite a great way ahead in the gathering gloom. 
After a while, as they walked on silently, and came 
gradually nearer to it, it grew impressive, from the 
fact that it was the one figure on the wet and cheerless 
road — from the fact, too, that it went on as steadily as 
themselves. Something about it struck Evelyn ^res- 
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ently, for she caught at Paddy's swinging hand, and 
held it tightly, while she still stared ahead at the 
figure. 

" What is it, Eve?" he whispered, glancing at her, 
and then at the man who tramped in front. 

"Don't you see? Don't you know him?" she 
breathed. 

Paddy felt a quaking within him; and his walk 
unconsciously slackened. " Not — not your husband?'' 
he said. 

"No — no; the Prince. Look! — he's turning; he's 
coming back." 

They stopped, hand in hand, and waited for him; 
he had swung round suddenly, and was striding to- 
wards them. A few paces off he raised his head, and 
stopped, and saluted Evelyn, casting a puzzled glance 
towards Paddy. And for a moment the three stood in 
silence. 

" I scarcely expected to meet you here," said the 
Greek, at last, addressing Evelyn. " I fear you are 
cold — and wet?" 

His tone of solicitude was a reproach to Paddy; a 
setting of him aside as an incompetent and neglectful 
cavalier. Paddy thrust himself forward, and was be- 
ginning an indignant explanation, when Evelyn took 
up the matter swiftly. 

" Indeed, I am not very wet, and the rain has not 

been heavy; besides, my cloak is thick Prince 

Grenadius " — she addressed him with some nervous- 
ness — " I am afraid you have forgotten an old friend." 
She drew Paddy forward, keeping her hand tucked in 
his elbow. 

" I hope not," said the Greek, quickly, with a bow 
to the other man. 

" You don't remember me, though," said Paddy. 

" Your voice strikes some note in my memory," re- 
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plied the Prince, with his courteous smile, " but it is 
very faint/' 

" It's a long time ago — when you were a boy," said 
Evelyn. " This is Arthur Paddison." 

" Forgive me," said the Greek, putting out his 
hand; " I am very glad to meet you again." 

They looked at each other steadily in the twilight 
of the road ; each seemed waiting for the other to speak. 
To the Greek, every man was a rival; this man most 
of all. He was still smarting under her parting words ; 
had walked miserably along the wet road, brooding 
over the matter. And now he met her — happily care- 
less of wind and weather — with this boyish adversary, 
whom he had deemed dead, or forgotten, or far away, 
if he ever chanced to think of him at all. She walked 
with him in easy, friendly fashion; and yet had not 
mentioned his presence in Homburg. Under ordinary 
circumstances, that old instinctive rivalry between 
them would have been a thing for mirth and jesting 
reminiscence; it had now to be taken up by both with 
the weight of their years hanging to it. 

There was an awkward pause for a few moments; 
Evelyn was looking down the road past the Greek; 
Paddy fidgeted with his feet, and looked down at the 
wet ground. 

"Do you remain long in Homburg?" asked the 
Prince, turning to Paddy. 

" No," he replied, looking up a little defiantly. 
" I'm going away now." 

"Now? To-day?" 

" Yes. I — I was on the way to Frankfort when you 
met me." 

"To Frankfort " began the Prince, slowly. 

Without moving, he cast a glance at Evelyn; saw her 
standing perfectly rigid, looking straight along the 
road, and holding firmly to Paddy's arm.; sVve. ^^^\s\ft5i 
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to feel his glance, although she did not turn her head; 
her face flushed heavily. Obviously some movement 
must be made — and Paddy made it, in blundering 
fashion. 

** Yes," he said, pressing Evelyn's hand against his 
side — " weVe both going. Evelyn's coming to Lon- 
don with me." 

The Greek never took his eyes from her face; she 
carefully avoided looking at him. In the dead si- 
lence of the moment, the cheerless drip, drip of the rain 
could be distinctly heard. " Is this true? " he asked at 
last, in a low tone. 

" Yes." 

" You are leaving your husband? " 

" As you see." 

" Now I understand," he said, quietly drawing a 
long breath. " But it would have been kinder to tell 
me — kinder than to fling me aside as you did." 

" I did not know — indeed, I did not know then.'* 
She turned to him quickly. "Oh! you don't under- 
stand — you " 

" I understand only too well," he said, with a ges- 
ture of impatience. " You flung me off with indig- 
nation ; you clung fast to purity. Is this your purity? " 

Paddy was about to spring into the contest, but 
she checked him quickly. " You see things from 
your own base standpoint. Prince Grenadius; I have 
said I will live purely .... I will." 

" My standpoint is but the same as that of your 
friend here," said Grenadius, calmly. " Has he a 
patent of morality; is an action which on m)'' part 
would be outrageous, on his all that is good and hon- 
ourable? " 

She looked at him with wide eyes of alarm. " You 
don't understand," she said, weakly. 

" Pardon me — it is with you the misunderstanding 
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ies," he said, with a smile. " I speak from the stand- 

>oint of the world .... You said that you were 

i^illing to endure all things — for the sake of a woman. 

didn't understand you; but that was what you said." 

" Yes — my sister." 

" Yet — within an hour, you are leaving your hus- 
>and, and flying with another man." 

" Oh! you wofCt understand .... This is my old 
riend; we were children together — you know that." 

" Are you children still? " asked the Prince, very 
[uietly. Something of the calm power of the man 
vas upon them both; Paddy was watching Eve with 
troubled face. 

She covered her face with her hands for a mo- 
nent, while the two men silently looked at her. Then, 
^ery calmly, she let her hands fall to her sides, and 
urned to Paddy. " I must go back, Paddy dear," 
he said, in a whisper — ** take me back." 

" No," he said — " you can't do that; you promised." 

" Take me back," she said, firmly .... "Or 
hall I ask him?" 

She slipped her hand in his arm, and he turned 
lowly, and began to walk back towards the town, 
^nd the Prince stood in the rain, looking after them as 
hey went. 




CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH A MAN MAKES AN ENDING, AND A 
WOMAN A NEW BEGINNING. 

Paddy bore something of a heavy heart on his 
journey back from Homburg. To have come so near 
the accomplishment of a dream, and for that dream to 
have come to nought; to have had within his power 
the innocent abduction of Evelyn, the bringing of her 
again within the little circle of his life — ^and then to 
have failed; was a thing to weigh him down. He 
thought, too late, of arguments he might have brought 
to bear upon her; mapped out a cool, and dignified, 
and caustic speech to the Greek, which should utterly 
have routed him. But he was brought to a sense of the 
futility of any future planning by a remembrance of 
Evelyn's firmness of purpose at their parting; her 
quietness of resolution had been proof against any 
vague entreaties of his. 

" We have been treading separate paths, Paddy 
dear,'' she said, as he held her hand for the last time 
in the street — " and we must tread them still. We 
can't fling aside our responsibilities like this. He was 
right; we are children no longer. And we have done 
with childish things; the world hasn't time to under- 
stand children, or those with childish hearts, Paddy." 

As he drew near London, his heart lightened; in 
characteristic fashion, he began to let the troublesome 
matter slide from him, and to look ahead a little. For 
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your true dreamer is ever unconsciously selfish — per- 
haps even somewhat callous; he builds and builds, 
raising up amazing fabrics — planning the setting right 
of the world for those who occupy his dreams for the 
hour. When — as must be — his dreams end in nothing, 
he has no compunction about leaving in their former 
plight those whose fortunes he planned; unless he be 
of the more robust temperament, that fits the dreams to 
life, rather than life to the dreams. Build afresh he 
must; and he builds cheerfully, and with undiminished 
zeal. 

So Paddy, coming nearer to the life he had left, 
began to see possibilities in it; to compare Barbara 
the free, with Evelyn the fettered; not in any sense 
save that of the momentary filling of his dreams. He 
reproached himself for forsaking the lonely, hard- 
working little Barbara; conned over gentle words 
which should bring a smile to her white face at their 
meeting. By the time he reached the quiet little street 
in the neighbourhood of Haverstock Hill, he was look- 
ing forward with eagerness to that meeting; and his 
feeling in regard to the events of the past days had 
subsided into mere vague unrest at his failure. 

It was very late when he put his key in the door 
and let himself in ; he noticed a sprig of holly fastened 
in the hatrack, and became immediately vaguely un- 
easy as to possible festivities in his absence. More- 
over, there was no one here to welcome him; no such 
pleasantly shy meeting as he had pictured on his 
journey. He put down his bag, and looked round 
vacantly, and then softly climbed the stairs to his room. 
But the room looked cold and cheerless; all his eager- 
ness died within him. To crown his misery, fhere was 
a packet on the table, in an envelope addressed by him- 
self; a manuscript returned by an incompetent editor 
who was blind to what his readers really required 
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Paddy felt heavily the need for sympathy — for warmth 
— for a friendly face; his dreams were dead, and life 
was a weary reality. 

He crept softly down stairs again, hesitating once 
or twice, and half deciding to creep back, and carry 
his sense of injury to bed; but he reached the bottom, 
and saw a light shining under the kitchen door. He 
groped his way along towards it. In the very act of 
knocking the thought came upon him that it would be 
a great thing to take her by surprise — to read the de- 
light in her startled eyes ; he turned the handle quietly, 
and went in. 

A solitary candle was alight in the centre of the 
table; the fire had burned down to a mere dull glow. 
On one side, leaning well back in a chair, with her head 
swaying and lurching perilously, and with many 
strange gurglings and guttural noises issuing from her, 
sat Mrs. Gayford, sleeping heavily; on the other side 
was Barbara, also asleep, with her head lying sidewise 
on her arms, which were resting on the table. Hers 
was the sweetest abandonment of utter weariness im- 
aginable; no studied pose could better have appealed 
to the man who had been heaping reproaches on him- 
self for leaving her in loneliness — ^leaving her to the 
drudgery of days which ended in such prostration as 
this. With his heart all tenderness, he bent down near 
to her, watching her as she slept ; sigHing in time to the 
little slow breaths which came from her parted lips. 

She stirred a little in her sleep, perhaps under the 
unconscious influence of his gaze; smiled, and mur- 
mured something. He held his breath, and bent still 
nearer. And then a wondrous thing occurred; for 
he heard the word — softly, distinctly, with a little sigh 
to appropriately round it off — " Paddy." 

He could have hoped for no more perfect wel- 
come than this; none which could fit his vague hopes 
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o completely. To find her weary, worn-out, in need 
)f sympathy; to find her, above all, with his name on 
ler lips! He could have wept for sheer weariness 
vhen he went upstairs a few moments before to his 
00m ; wept that all his plans and strugglings for hap- 
)iness had come to nought; because all that seemed 
nost desirable had slipped away from him. And here 
vas one as lonely as himself; the sight of the girl's 
vhite face in the flickering candle light brought tears 
o his eyes. He slipped on to his knees beside her, 
md gently put his arm about her shoulders, and his 
ips to the warm softness of her face. " Barbara! " he 
vhispered — "dear Barbara!" 

She moved a little, sighing; smiled, and rolled her 
icad almost on to his shoulder; and then sat up, 
)linking, and rubbing her eyes, and looking at him in 
)erplexity, while he still knelt at her feet. 

"Barbara!" he said again — " Iv'e come back to 
^ou, dear." It seemed quite natural for him to speak 
enderlyto this frail little creature; quite natural to keep 
lis arm about her. She seemed so much in need of 
iolace and protection ; and his heart was filled with the 
onging to solace and protect someone or something — 
o fill the void in him. 

His whisper was so gentle — the touch of his arm 
;o light, and she was so completely weary, that she woke 
Dut slowly; coming smilingly and wonderingly to a 
sense of her surroundings, and of him. "Paddy!" 
jhe exclaimed at last ; and then, with a flush of remem- 
brance — " Mr. Paddison ! " 

" No — not ' Mr. Paddison,' " he whispered. " Say 
A^hat you said in your dreams, Barbara." 

" In my — my dreams? " she replied, startled. 

" Yes — in your dreams. You were asleep when I 
:ame in, and you were whispering my name." 

" Oh ! " she seemed to become fully conscious for 
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the first time, of his arm about her, and thrust herself 
gently away a little. 

" You are very tired, Barbara," he said, in the same 
low tone, and with a glance at the slumbering Mrs. 
Gayford. 

" Yes — there's been a lot of work to do I 

am so glad to see you back again." 

" And I am glad to come back, Barbara." 

They spoke in whispers, because of Mrs. Gayford; 
they had risen, and stood near together, perhaps for the 
same reason. There was a little pause between them, 
and then she released her hand. " You've had a long 
journey," she said; "shall I give you something to 
eat?" 

It brought them from tenderness to commonplace 
things; Paddy laughed, and confessed he was hungry. 
She darted softly to a cupboard, and brought out pro- 
visions, laughingly putting a finger to her lips, and 
glancing at Mrs. Gayford, that he might not disturb 
her. In a few moments the impromptu supper was 
ready, and Paddy sat down to it, with the girl near him. 
And while he ate, they talked in whispers. 

" And you saw your friend in Homburg? " She 
had a nervous curiosity to know all that might be 
learnt about that friend; would have given every small 
treasure she possessed to hear him describe her, fea- 
ture by feature, even though the comparison she would 
inevitably draw should strip away every shred of hope 
she had been hiding in her breast these many days 
past. 

" Yes — I saw her," he replied, slowly, his face 
clouding. " I saw her for about an hour." 

" Only an hour? And did you find her — 

unhappy? " 

He nodded. " I'm afraid so, Barbara But, 

of course, you see, she's got her husband, and .... 
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well, she wouldn't let me help her. In fact — what 
could I do?" 

" I'm so sorry. And of course you feel very un- 
happy about it?" • 

** I did — on my way home. You see, we were 
such old friends .... But then, Barbara, if you 
can't help anyone — if they won't let you — what are 
you to do? ... . But I feel better about it now. 
Don't you think .... I want you quite to under- 
stand me, Barbara .... don't you think there are 
lots of things one can't help in this world — things it's 
kinder to be sorry for, and to let alone? " 

" I'm afraid so," she replied. 

" Of course," he went on, brightening. " I did 
want to help her; I've done my best; I've taken a 
long journey for that very purpose; and now .... 
There, we'll forget it; we'll be sorry, and forget it, 
Barbara." He leaned nearer to her, and put a hand 
on hers, where it rested on the table. " Barbara — I 
want to talk to you .... What were you dreaming 
about me? " 

" I don't remember that I was dreaming about 
you." 

" But I heard you say ' Paddy,' while you were 
asleep." 

" Perhaps you were in my mind." 

" Am I often in your mind, Barbara? " 

" Oh! — sometimes." 

He waited for a moment, in the hope that she would 
supplement that unsatisfactory answer; and then went 
on in an eager whisper, twining his fingers about the 
little hand which lay beneath his own. " Barbara — 
I'm such a lonely, weary fellow; there doesn't seem 
anyone on the wide earth to trouble about me, or what 
becomes of me. Won't you trouble a little, dear? " 

By no other way — in no other ioittv ol ^ot^% — 
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could he have appealed to her so strongly; there were 
no feelings she understood so well as those of loneli- 
ness and weariness; her life was compact of them. 
The ready tears sprang to her eyes; with a quick, nat- 
ural movement she bent her head, and laid her lips for 
an instant to his hand. 

" Barbara, dear — you have helped me so much; 
you can help me so much more, if you will. Some 
good angel brought us together, dear, knowing how 
much we needed each other .... You do need me, 
don't you, Barbara? There's no one in the world like 
you dear; let's fight and struggle together, and we'll 
be as happy as any two people can be. It's a good 
world, when we have sympathy — and love; we need 
never grow tired. And you know I love you, Barbara; 
have you nothing to say to me? " 

During these last few moments, Mrs. Gayford had 
been slowly waking — coming to full consciousness 
with jerks and mutterings. Growing gradually aware 
of subdued voices near her, she began, even while her 
eyes were closed, to draw her wits together, to under- 
stand what was happening. Becoming alive to Pad- 
dy's earnest, pleading whisper, she started wide awake, 
and twisted her head in search of him. 

The delicacy of the matter was forced upon her 
in an instant; that unerring instinct which is strong in 
the feminine breast until the last for that one situa- 
tion of life held her silent, and taught her what to do. 
She did it promptly; she closed her eyes in a flash, 
and began to breathe with unusual emphasis and en- 
ergy. 

Barbara was looking at him with full eyes. " I 
have so much to say to you, Paddy dear," she said, 
softly — " that in all my life I shall not find time to say 
it." 

" Say only that you love me," he whispered, start- 
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ing up from his chair, and clasping her. " Say that, 
from your heart." 

" Hush — you'll wake Gayford .... Yes — I love 
you ; I love you — from the depths of my heart." 

The good Gayford had apparently ceased to breathe 
for a moment, until she heard that whispered question 
and answer; then her breathing became ferocious in 
its intensity; she swayed in her chair like one keeping 
time to some joyous music within her. 

"Sweet Barbara!" said Paddy — "you don't know 
how much I loye you — how much Til do to make you 
happy .... YouVe shown me how to work, dear; 
you shall be proud of me." 

" Fm proud of you now," she whispered. 

" Ah! — but that's nothing to what you will be. My 
head is full of schemes of all I'm going to do ... . 
I've only been thinking, and idling, and dreaming; I'm 
just beginning to live — to understand what life is; 
you've taught me, dear." 

She put her hands on his breast, and looked up 
into his eyes. " I have said I love you, Paddy ; if you 
cannot love me always; if you cannot put me in your 
heart and give me all its warmth, as I have given you 
the warmth of mine — tell me now, and let us say no 
more to each other at any time .... I don't think 
you know what the little quiet women of this world 
suffer sometimes, or how much they carry in their 
hearts, and carry silently. Be good to me, Paddy — 
my dear — my dear! " 

She was crying then, and he hushed her in his 
arms; Mrs. Gayford was absolutely still, with closed 
eyes. It is so easy to soothe doubts, to give assur- 
ances, in the first flush of that wondrous hour of mu- 
tual confession, when every commonplace sentence 
holds the full text of the whole Book of Love. Pad- 
dy found it easy enough; and the good G^.^\oTft. xvo\- 
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ded comfortably and approvingly in her artful slum- 
ber. 

When presently Mrs. Gayford, with much noise 
and shuffling of feet, began to regain consciousness, 
Barbara was hurriedly putting away the supper, and 
Paddy was smilingly watching her active movements. 
Mrs. Gayford was, of course, much astonished at the 
lateness of the hour, and the presence of Paddy. 

" Lor' bless us, sir, you comes on a body that sud- 
den, so to speak, that you might 'a dropped from the 
clouds, if you'll excuse the sayin'. An' me bin a-sleep- 
in', too! Such manners! But I don't sleep light, I 
don't; Gayford used to say, in 'is sportin' way, that I 
was a bit of a roarer .... An' 'ow did you find fur- 
rin' parts, sir? Not much in the way of Christmas 
there, I'll go bail; I've 'eard as they don't 'old with such 
comforts as puddin's, sir. An' 'ow do you think my 
pretty's lookin', sir? Lor', there ain't many o' them 
furrin' gels as could 'old a candle .... All right, my 
dearie ; I'm sure as Mr. Paddison'll agree with me." 

" Of course I agree with you," said Paddy, laugh- 
ing. " There wasn't a face of them all to compare 
with hers." Yet, though he slily drew his arm about 
the girl, and was happy because she pressed so con- 
fidingly against him; though his brain was busy with 
an entirely new fabric of dreams, on a new foundation; 
he thought for a moment, with something of a lump in 
his throat, of a white-faced woman in the rain-swept 
street of a foreign town. 

Perchance, in the weeks which followed, that 
thought troubled him less and less. Not with delib- 
eration of purpose did he dismiss the matter. He even 
began long letters to Evelyn ; strove to express himself 
with something of the old spontaneity of friendship. 
But he failed; his old place of loneliness was gone, 
and be could no longw appeal to her from that forlorn 
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pedestal. He had hugged his loneliness; had been 
proud of it; whatever of happiness he had now found 
had in it the faintest trace of dissatisfaction, because 
that melancholy element had been stripped away from 
him, and could be sighingly flaunted no longer. In 
the difficulties of the situation — in the hopelessness of 
reconciling past dreams with all that the future held 
for him — he let the past slip out of view, and squared 
his shoulders, and faced the future, and mapped it out, 
and dreamed away lustily, in quite the old fashion. 
And the letters to Evelyn wer& torn up and abandoned, 
on one pretext and another. 

Evelyn, meanwhile, having set her face resolutely 
to that bleak road of duty, trod it with firm step; 
cheered on the journey by infrequent and vague and 
empty letters from Lucy; letters which she trembling- 
ly and eagerly devoured, twisting this phrase and that, 
in the hope to endow them with meanings to satisfy 
her craving. And with that splendid shadowy hope to 
keep her darling happy, she invented happiness for 
herself wherewith to fill her letters to England ; dwell- 
ing on the peace and brightness of her life with him 
who made it hideous even while she wrote. Whatever 
tenderness she might once have had for him had been 
killed long since; whatever hope she once had had 
that she might win him to better things was long since 
dead. With nothing of cruelty or malice, she yet had 
a faint prayer — deep down in her, and but half ac- 
knowledged — that some future dawning day might 
spell freedom for her; by what means mattered not, so 
only that it was freedom. It is probable that she would 
have left him, and fought her way, alone and penniless, 
but for the thought of Lucy. Clearly, amid all the 
weariness, and bitterness, and degradation she saw that 
she must cling to that poor fiction of respectability 
and social position on which she had so frequently in- 
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sisted in her letters. Lucy was honoured, and bore a 
good man's name; if she would hold to Lucy in the 
great thronging world, she, too, must be honoured, 
and must bear a good man's name. That was her sim- 
ple, firmly-kept creed; in the keeping it, she was pre- 
pared to lie bravely, and to suffer all things patiently. 

Her husband was in the habit of leaving her for 
weeks at a time, in his flights after a fickle and pre- 
carious fortune; sometimes giving her but an hour's 
notice of his departure — sometimes giving her no no- 
tice at all ; sometimes leaving her a sufficiency of money 
for her wants, at others driving her to the meanest 
straits and shifts in unfriendly cities, and amid un- 
friendly faces. 

It happened that, within a few days of Paddy's 
spiritless departure from Homburg, Mr. Maitland 
Keane suddenly announced that he was going away. 
" I can't stand this deadly hole any longer," he said, 
scowlingly regarding the prospect through the win- 
dow; " I shall start off to-day — probably make for 
Paris. You'll stay here .... Do you understand 
me? " he asked, savagely twisting round towards her. 

" Yes — I understand." 

" Then why the devil can't you answer? .... 
You'll be able to look after your Prince in the mean- 
time; I've got a better game than him afoot. I'll leave 
you some money ; you'll have to practise economy." 

" How long do you expect to be away? " she asked, 
quietly. 

" I haven't the faintest notion ; you'll probably hear 
from me. You need scarcely worry yourself with the 
fear that we shall not meet again," he added, with a 
laugh. 

" I suppose not," she replied. And so they parted. 

The weeks went by, and the weeks grew into 

, months, and still she heard nothing of him. The 
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Prince, too, had apparently disappeared ; if she thought 
of him at all, it was with something of pity ; his loneli- 
ness and his weariness appealed to hei: — the hopeless 
story he had told tugged at her heart strings. She 
longed to help him — to comfort him — yet dared not; 
her big womanly sympathy — beyond passion, greater 
than all passion — went out to him, even while she kept 
her fear of him. 

She sat at a window one late afternoon, look- 
ing down into the darkening street; idly dreaming, 
with her hands folded in her lap. The wind had been 
boisterous all day; it still drove about the old house, 
banging doors, and rattling at windows — dying away 
altogether sometimes, making the dead stillness the 
more striking by contrast. In one of those moments 
of silence, she heard quick voices down below, and then 
rapid steps upon the rtairs; a sharp knock on the 
panels of the door, and the door was flung open, and 
closed again, and Prince Grenadius stood in the 
room. 

She had risen, in the surprise and hurry of his ab- 
rupt entry; for a moment they faced each other in si- 
lence. All the grave, melancholy calm of his face was 
gone; there was something else playing over it — 
triumph, the sense of something accomplished; he 
breathed quickly, as one bursting with news. She saw 
a quick movement in his throat, as though he mas- 
tered something which rose there. The wind was 
tearing at the casements again; they waited, looking 
at each other, as though for it to cease. 

" Evelyn," he said, at last, in an eager whisper, 
" I have just come from Paris." 

She nodded slowly, still staring at him. 

" Have you heard nothing? Has no news reached 
you?" 

" News? What news? " she faltered. 
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"Yes — news!" He almost laughed in his eager- 
ness. ** Of Keane — of your husband." 

" I have heard nothing," she replied, quickly. 
" What has happened? " 

He grew a little calmer — ^walked across to the 
window, and stood there, with his back to the light. 
" He's gone, he*ll trouble you no more," he said. 

She looked at him in perplexity and alarm, striving 
to gather her senses to take in his meaning. " Gone! 
. . . Oh! tell me — tell me, what do you mean? In- 
deed, I have heard nothing." 

"You have seen no newspaper? Ah! of 

course — even then you would not know .... Lis- 
ten ; try to understand all that I have to tell you. You 

cannot care much — why should you? Two 

months ago, in Paris — in one of the worst gambling 
hells of the city — an old man was murdered." 

" Murdered! " she echoed in a whisper, and caught 
at a chair, and clung to it. " Tell me quickly — 
go on! " 

" He was wealthy ; he had played there, night after 
night; your husband and — and a notorious woman 
kept the place. It would appear, from what has been 
discovered, that he lost heavily — tempted by the wom- 
an, plundered by the man. At last, one night, when 
ruin stared hard at him, and his last franc was staked, 
he saw how matters stood. Desperate, he faced them 
— even fought them, it is supposed, old though he was 
— snatched up his money again, or what he could se- 
cure of it, and tried to get out of the place. There was 
a struggle — blows — almost on the threshold of the 
house. The old man was discovered dead, with his 
head fearfully battered; the man and woman were 
gone — ^with the money." 

He paused in the awful recital; she stood perfectly 
still, watching him, scarcely appearing to breathe. 
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Darkness had fallen rapidly; they could not see each 
other's faces distinctly. The wind was sighing round 
the house, like a melancholy accompaniment to the 
tale. 

" They were caught and tried. The man was sen- 
tenced to twenty years penal servitude; the woman 
was acquitted." He stopped again, and then went on. 
" I had followed your husband to Paris ; I never lost 
sight of him. For some reason he had changed his 
name; in that altered name he was tried; in that al- 
tered name he was condemned." 

"Changed his name!" she repeated, blankly. 
" Twenty years " 

"Evelyn!" He came swiftly towards her in the 
darkened room, and caught her in his arms. " Don't 
you understand what that means? Don't you see 
what Fate has done for us? " 

She was too stunned to reply — too stunned to 
realize that his arms were about her. She looked at 
his exultant face with wide eyes of vague distress. 
" Are you sure that it was " she began. 

" So surely as Fate has done this thing for us, I 
swear it," he whispered. " Don't you understand, 
Evelyn? This Keane is dead to you — done with; his 
end has come .... Oh! begin here, dear love; re- 
ward me for my vigil, my patience Think — 

twenty years! He is dead to you. He took another 
name; even his crime cannot touch the name he has 

given you I care for no laws of your God — 

no laws of men; yet I will bow to all laws if you bid 
me. I will marry you, and take you far away. It is 
but the speaking of a few words; Fate has wedded 
us already. Think — you are free! " 

She caught at half-phrases he uttered — words 
which fitted in with her rapid thoughts; of the man 
who held her, and looked eagerly and hungrily into 
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her eyes, she thought nothing. " Yes — ^yes," she 
whispered, not looking at him. " Free! No more to 

be bound by him — all the wide earth to roam 

Twenty years — twenty long years; it*s a lifetime." 

"A lifetime indeed!" he cried. "A lifetime for 
love!" 

Her eyes saw Lucy, wandering in those pleasant 
English lanes. "For love!" she whispered, and 
smiled. 

" You must come away with me, dear," he said. 
"There is to be no more sorrow in your days; all 
that is ended. There shall be no woman so happy — 
no man so blessed. Let us come — -now; there is noth- 
ing for which to wait." 

She felt his arms about her for the first time; real- 
ized — with no thought of his pain — that here was some- 
thing else from which to escape, if she wbuld reach her 
beloved. The joyous future was there, but he stood 
between. Subtlety was necessary; in her reckless joy 
she used it. 

" Yes — there is nothing for which to wait," she said, 
and smiled at him. " But I must have a little time — 
only a little time." Her mind was going out, seeking 
escape. "Leave me now; come again for me." She 
slipped out of his arms. 

" Only a little time, sweet Evelyn," he said. " Come 
to me on the Frankfort road — my carriage shall be 
there." 

" Yes — yes," she cried, impatiently. " Leave me 
now In an hour " 

She was alone at last. There was no sorrow in her 
heart for the man who had been snatched out of her 
life — no shuddering at his crime. That might come 
later; present joy swallowed up all else. "Lucy — 
Lucy! " was the joyous song of the hour. 

"Free!" she whispered, excitedly clasping her 
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lands. " But I must get away from here — from him 

.... Where shall I go? What first shall I do? 

.... Ah! to Paddy! Yes — ^yes. Paddy loves 

ne; Paddy is lonely ; Paddy will be good to me. And 

le will take me to her Yes — to Paddy! " 

There was almost a song on her lips as she hur- 
iedly put together a few things, and slipped out of the 
lOuse. Darkness had faUen, and a cold wind was 
iweeping through the streets. She looked up at the 
iark sky for a moment, and then walked rapidly away, 
n the opposite direction to the Frankfort road. And 
is she went she whispered to herself — " Paddy loves 
ne; Paddy is lonely; Paddy will take me to my dar- 
ing!" 




BOOK III. 



CHAPTjpR I. 

SHOWS THAT FATE SOMETIMES CAN BE MERCILESS. 

Your true dreamer must perforce rest at times, 
for sheer weariness of dreaming; must sit amid the 
chaos of things he has planned, beaten and humbled 
a little; must sadly survey that doubtful land of the 
future, before he begins to beat his light-hearted path 
through it with anything of energy. 

For your dreamer is a timid fellow, whose courage 
is not a thing of stability, and who shies at the sight 
of hardship or danger — flying off at a quick tangent on 
paths that are easier. If he be of the proper stuff, and 
an optimist, dream he must; but he chooses the line of 
least resistance. 

So Paddy, when he had set his feet on that new 
path with Barbara Denton, almost ceased to dream 
for a time, or at best dreamed more lazily — setting the 
airy structures of his brain farther off in the prospect, 
and giving them more indefinite shape in consequence. 
In his slow, easy fashion, he looked ahead a little, and 
saw no great necessity for present striving; the world 
was going smoothly; Barbara was near, and Barbara 
had given him a love on which he could count with 
certainty; he had secured a profession out of which an 
abundant harvest and abundant fame could be reaped 
with easy labour; he had an income which supplied his 
wants. Moreover, all the great happenings were past, 
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and done with; vague dreams of Evelyn — vague jeal- 
ousies. He had fought, and failed; here were other 
things, in which he should not — could not — fail, wait- 
ing for him. There could be no happenings in the fu- 
ture, save peaceful ones; he could dream with certainty 
of fulfilment. The past was but a memory, to be 
stored away, and sighed over lightly. 

There was, too, so much time in the future in which 
to work — ^a long stretch of quiet years with Barbara; 
for the present, he would rest a little, and get the full 
measure of his new happiness. He had read some- 
where that youth was the time for play — that our youth 
never comes back to us — that it was given us for pleas- 
ant things; with much more of a like easy nature. 
He had proved that he could work; therein his future 
was safe. 

He sauntered pleasantly for a month or two, bask- 
ing in that new shy worship which Barbara delighted 
to give him; planning to put her innocent affection to 
the test sometimes, by pretended slights or teasing, 
that he might be the better assured that it remained 
unchanged. For the soothing of his conscience, when 
it pricked him on each successive idle day, he told him- 
self that he was gathering ideas for future use. Per- 
liaps in justice it may be said that he had dreamed so 
much, and planned so much, and meant so much, that 
the process had exhausted him somewhat; the futility 
of it all had baffled him, and stunned him. Moreover, 
he had striven and ached and panted for love and sym- 
pathy; small wonder that he grasped at them now, 
and was content that they should fill his days. 

They took small excursions together — generally 
when Barbara's labours for the day were ended; mak- 
ing of London one great Lovers' Walk, and every 
street they traversed a place of happy whisperings. 
They were in that blest position that they knew no oue^ 
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and so were safe from interruptions; they chose, as 
lovers will, the quiet streets and squares and no- 
thoroughfares — growing to find them by unerring in- 
stinct. Barbara was happy — the long day held no 
terrors for her; each hour did but bring her nearer 
to those hours which gloriously crowned the day. 
They walked in all weathers — for an umbrella in that 
wondrous age is but an excuse for more boldly draw- 
ing together, and rain spells empty streets for those 
who love solitude. Paddy, too, was happy; there was 
a big fount of tenderness in him for the little creature, 
and her clinging hands upon his arm were seals which 
proved his supremacy with her. 

Since that memorable night when Barbara had in- 
nocently betrayed the relationship she bore to old Cyril 
Denton, Paddy had had no further interview with that 
gentleman. They had been formally polite, on the oc- 
casion of chance meetings; but Mr. Denton had ap- 
peared rather to avoid a more protracted conversation 
than could be got through during a bowing passage 
from the hall-door to the door of the room of the flower- 
pots; once inside that cosy retreat, he closed the door 
swiftly. But he appeared one night to be lying in wait, 
with something of anxiety. Paddy had been out, to 
slip a letter into the pillar-box at the end of the street, 
and, coming back, saw the door of Denton's room cau- 
tiously opened. Cyril Denton peered out at him, with a 
smile of propitiation; peered out further, and glanced 
towards the stairs. Paddy had stopped, a little be- 
wildered. " Is anything the matter? " he asked. 

"The matter? No — no; I merely desired a word 
with you — ^. matter of a few moments— eh?" He 
glanced again towards the stairs, and his voice sank to 
a whisper. "Has — has Miss — Miss Denton retired?" 

Paddy nodded. " Did you wish to see her? " he 
asked. 
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" No — no," replied Cyril Denton, hurriedly. " She 
— she is not — not strong — eh?" He tapped his chest, 
and frowned vaguely. " Let her rest — let her rest. 
Come in — come in." He stepped back, and waved 
his hand. "Just a word with you, Mr. Paddison; I 
will not detain you." 

The invitation was sufficiently courteous; what- 
ever feeling Paddy might have had against the man 
was lost in the thought that this was her father; know- 
ing the story, he saw possible conflicts in the future. 
He went in, and Denton followed him, and closed the 
door. Mr. Denton was obviously nervous; his hand 
rattled the whiskey decanter and glasses. Paddy had 
crossed to the fireplace and was watching him, but the 
elder man did not turn his head; in the act of pouring 
out some spirit, he suddenly set down the decanter, 
and turned upon Paddy with a feeble approach to 
fierceness. 

" What — what do you mean by it, sir? How — 
dare you, sir — eh? " His voice rattled off into that 
feeble note of questioning, but he wagged his head in 
angry remonstrance. Paddy looked at him in helpless 
astonishment. 

" Look — look upon me, sir! What do you see — 

eh? ^A gentleman, sir — surely a gentleman; but 

one who has been compelled — compelled by a most 

infernal fate — to face a hard world — eh? Sir, I 

have lived in the world; have taken — taken a place 

in it; there are those who honour me — eh? And 

you, sir — you are one of the fighters; I thought 
you a drone, but you are a fighter — eh? Isn't 
the world wide enough for you and your fight- 
ing, sir? Must you come here — must you rob me 
—eh?" 

He had worked himself into something of the sem- 
blance of passion — a shadowy, quivering ghost of it; 
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he trembled with a sense of his wrongs as he faced the 
younger man. 

" Rob you?" echoed Paddy; yet he dimly under- 
stood. 

"Yes, sir — rob me! The fault is not mine that 
I was born a duke without a dukedom — ^a millionaire 
without the millions — eh? Of all that men covert I 
ask but a fraction. I have honestly striven — striven 
to put my hand to the plough; but labour fills me with 

abhorrence many men, many natures; there 

are worthy men who abhor idleness — may there not 
be others equally worthy who abhor toil — eh? Has 
that aspect of the question never occurred to you — eh? 
I ask but to live my simple life — in my simple way — 
with my simple income — eh?" 

" Your simple income! " said Paddy, a little indig- 
nantly. " And she is to go on toiling for you? " 

Cyril Denton winced, but recovered smilingly from 
the blow. " You are young, Mr. Paddison, and — 
and somewhat crude; forgive me — but you are crude 
— eh? I ask no one to toil for me; it is her delight — 
her pleasure; why should I rob her of that delight — 
that pleasure — eh? Why should you rob her of it— 
eh? " He brightened as he saw his delicate way more 
clearly. " Mr. Paddison — I — I may have said abrupt 
things — eh? I — I apologize; I — I ask your pardon 
Come — let us understand each other — as gentle- 
men — quietly — eh? The world is wide, and — ^and 
pleasant; you are young. Mr. Paddison — ^the world 
is before you — eh? You — you found us con- 
tented — happy, sir — eh? We — we asked nothing; we 
lived — lived our simple lives simply. Why seek to 
change us — eh? Come, sir — the world is wide." He 
stopped, trembling with eagerness, nervously blinking 
his eyelids, and watching Paddy, to see the effect of his 
words. 
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"I'm afraid I don't understand you," said Paddy, 
olemnly. 

" My dear sir — ^leave us." He went on more rapid- 
y and confidently, now that he had reached that as- 
Dunding suggestion. " Leave us as you found us — 
h? We — we are very contented here; why disturb 
s— eh?" 

Paddy began more clearly to grasp the situation* 
I see," he said, slowly. " You want me to leave Bar- 
bara here, so that she can go on working for you 

'an't you understand that I love her? " 

"Love! Love!" exclaimed Cyril Denton, testily. 
That is precisely what I don't want to understand; 
ow does it affect me — eh? I want to live my simple 
fe; she wants to live her simple life — eh? Besides — 
3ok at the other side of the question. Love doesn't 
lerely mean kisses — ^and fond looks — and sighs; it 
neans marriage, and responsibilities, and pain and 
.reariness to a woman — eh? Oh! yes — I know — poor 
ouls! You haven't thought of that — eh? Leave her 
nth me — leave her with — with her — father." 

Paddy shook his head stubbornly. " I can't do 
hat," he said. " We love each other. You wouldn't 

:eep all the joy out of her life — would you? No — 

t's absurd to ask me such a thing." 

" Absurd? Can't you understand — eh? Why — 
vhy — " he twisted about helplessly, and turned with 
lespair to Paddy — " what is to become of me, sir? " 

There was no shame on his face as he blurted out 
he question which had shaken him for weeks past, 
"error was in his heart; terror shone in his eyes; ter- 
or of a future unprovided for. Life had been smooth 
or him, by Barbara's contriving; all that might be 
hanged, if she ceased to devote herself solely to him 
nd to his support. This young man calmly contem- 
plated interference with Cyril Denton's sole source of 

15 
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revenue; he must be fought as one who snatches bread 
from the hungry. 

"What is to become of you?" echoed Paddy. 
And for a moment they looked at each other helplessly. 
Paddy was sufficiently of the same temper to recognize 
the seriousness of what to another would have been 
merely contemptible. He was not a fighter, although 
the other had proclaimed him one; in both the desire 
to move smoothly along the easiest path in life over- 
topped all other feelings. In that respect coward faced 
coward; and Cyril Denton as the challenger, was mo- 
mentarily triumphant. 

" Of course, Mr. Denton, I don't want to upset 
anyone," said Paddy at last, weakly. " But you know, 
you can't expect " 

" My dear Mr. Paddison," interrupted Denton, 
quickly — " I expect nothing. I ask only to be per- 
mitted to live, in my simple fashion — eh? I want to 
be assured that I shall not be flung — if I may use the 
term — on a hard world in my declining years — eh? 
Surely that is a modest wish — eh? I ask that my — my 
income — shall not be taken from me." 

" Of course," said Paddy, slowly. " That's quite 
natural. And Barbara wouldn't wish that it should 
be taken from you." 

" Sir — you catch my meaning; I — I am grateful. 
I am sure that — that if anything — unpleasant hap- 
pened it would surely distress — Miss Denton — eh? 
May I say that it would even probably give you pain, 
Mr. Paddison — eh ? " 

" Oh, certainly — certainly, of course," said Paddy 
— " great pain." 

Mr. Cyril Denton began to smile again, and to 
twist the little curls of his moustache. " We have 
discussed the matter clearly — quietly — ^as gentlemen,'' 
he said. 
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Paddy nodded, without looking at him. 

" And you, sir — ^you will follow my advice — eh? " 

**No— I can't do that," replied Paddy. "It 
wouldn't be fair to Barbara — or to me. But I know 

Barbara wouldn't like you to suffer / 

shouldn't like you to suffer. You see, Mr. Denton, I 
have an income — ^and I work as well — so that we — 
we shall be all right, shan't we? " 

The promise was sufficiently vague, but Cyril 
Denton clutched at it eagerly. You mean, sir " 

" I mean that I should be very glad to — to " 

He hesitated, at a loss for a delicate form of words, 
and waved his hand round the room. Cyril Denton 
caught the hand, and pressed it between both his own. 

" Enough, sir — enough; let me beg that you will 
say no more — not a word! I might have known that 
I had but to put the matter clearly — ^justly — eh? " He 
squared his shoulders, and laughed, and hummed a 
scrap of a tune, and light-heartedly turned to his 
whiskey-decanter. Paddy mechanically took the glass 
offered him, and sipped the contents, staring at the 
man whose future he had taken upon his own weak 
shoulders. He scarcely realized that point; he had ac- 
cepted the position with docility, from the desire he 
always possessed to clear the ground immediately be- 
fore him, and leave the future pathway to Providence. 
To Barbara he must cling, as the one thing left him of 
the wreck of his dreams and hopes; he must hold to 
her at all costs. Beyond that fact — so far as practical 
things were concerned — he did not look. 

Cyril Denton held a glass aloft, and smiled at him. 
"Sir — I pledge you!" he said. "Your — your fore- 
thought — ^and care — and — and proper feeling, would 
do honour to one over whose head far more summers 
had passed — eh? I — I bless the day that you entered 
this — ^this house; Barbara blesses the day She 
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— she is a dear girl, sir — ^a dear girl — eh? Like her 
sainted mother, there are points upon which we do not 

agree — or agree to differ — eh? Sir — I pledge you! 

I look forward to many happy years; I — I shall watch 
over my — my daughter and yourself; I — I shall be 
near you — eh? You may — may even care to — to point 
to me — (I am not unknown in certain circles) — eh? — 
to say that — that there goes Cyril Denton — who asks 
but little of the world — eh? — so that it will let him 
remain a — a gentleman — eh? " 

Paddy had difficulty in escaping from him. There 
was an evident desire on Cyril Denton's part to dis- 
cuss the matter more fully — to learn something of that 
mysterious income at which Paddy had hinted. Of 
his daughter he had been sure; but Paddy was a 
stranger, who might not show that delicate apprecia- 
tion of the case which was necessary. Despite the airy 
assurance he had shown, Cyril Denton trembled, and 
was afraid. But Paddy successfully parried any more 
direct questioning, and bade his host " good-night," 
and went thoughtfully to bed. 

Barbara was in the room of the flower-pots one 
early spring morning, singing softly and happily, and 
glancing through the window from time to time at the 
few passers-by. Someone stopped before the window, 
and Barbara looked up quickly. It was a woman, and 
she was looking at a slip of paper she held in her hands, 
and then up at the house; and as she looked up at the 
house she smiled. 

Barbara's singing stopped abruptly, and she stood 
quite still, watching the stranger. The woman dis- 
appeared from view in a moment, and Barbara felt, 
rather than heard, the ringing of the door-bell. With 
a new gravity in her eyes, she hurried out, and opened 
the door. 

The stranger was tall, and was dressed in black; 
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her face was very thin, and pale, and worn, but she was 
smiling eagerly; her eyes were so bright, they seemed 
almost to have tears in them. " Mr. Paddison?" she 
said, and clasped her hands, and trembled. 

** Yes," said Barbara, slowly. 

** Is he here — now? " asked the stranger, step- 
ping quickly forward. 

" Yes," said Barbara again. 

" May I — may I see him? .... Will you take 
me? .... oh! please let me see him at once! " 

Barbara stood aside, and the woman walked quick- 
ly in. Barbara closed the door, and went towards the 
stairs. " Will you come up? " she said, without look- 
ing round. 

She tapped at the door of Paddy's sitting-room; 
listened for a moment; and opened it. Paddy had 
started up, and, before Barbara could speak, the 
stranger had darted into the room, and had caught him 
by the shoulders, and was sobbing and laughing in 
his arms. "Paddy — my dear — my dear!" she said. 
And Barbara closed the door, and went with a heavy 
step down the stairs. 

For a moment Paddy was too astounded to speak ; 
he stood quite still, looking blankly at the door by 
which Barbara had disappeared. Conjectures were 
crowding upon his slow mind ; a host of ghosts of dead 
hopes and struggles which he had decently laid had 
sprung suddenly up about him. "Evelyn!" he 
gasped at last ; and twisted her round, and put her in a 
chair, and stood staring down helplessly at her. 

She stretched out her hands to him, smiling at 
him through her tears. "At last, Paddy — at last!" 
she said. " I have come back to you, dear." 

" Yes — youVe come back to me," he replied, strug- 
gling with the cloud of slow memories the words 
stirred up. " You — you took me by surprise, Eve; I 
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— I didn't know But Fm awfully glad to see you; I 

— I scarcely hoped to see you again. Why — what does 
it mean; what has happened?" 

" Oh! everything has happened — the best — ^the 
worst; it would take a lifetime to tell you, Paddy dear 

. . . . Sit here! Oh! it's good to have you near 

me again dear old Paddy! Yes — every- 
thing has happened. But the best — the greatest — ^all 
that I had dreamed about — that has really come to 
pass." She caught his hands and squeezed them in her 
own, and pressed them against her cheek, and laughed 
softly. " I am free, Paddy." 

"Free! You don't mean — 
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Yes — yes; he — he's dead." She bent her head 
as she spoke, and twisted her fingers nervously about 
his. 

" Dead! " he exclaimed, looking at her aghast. 

She was silent for a moment, and then she looked 
up at him, and spoke in a hurried whisper. " No— no, 
Paddy — that's not true ; I must tell yoUy even though I 

lie to all others He's not dead — no, he's only 

mercifully shut away from all men for a long, long 
time — twenty years." 

** Shut away! " he echoed. 

" Yes. If it had been in this country they would 
have taken his life — hanged him. He killed a man — 
an old man — beat him to death Yes — I shud- 
der, too, when I think of that, Paddy. But he can do 
no more harm now — for twenty years. And that's a 
long time — eh? " 

"It seems awful — doesn't it?" said Paddy. "I 

didn't know he was — that sort of fellow But you 

— what are you going to do? " 

There was but one reply to that question; all the 
sorrow fell away from her face, and left it radiant, as 
she answered. " I am going to Lucy ..... Oh I I 
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have prayed for this so long, Paddy dear; I don't 
think you can quite understand all that it means to me; 
I don't think I can quite understand it myself. I fear 
sometimes that I may wake up and hear his voice, and 
know that I am in Homburg, and that he holds me still 

But that can't be; no — it's true. And I am going 

to Lucy ! " 

" Yes — of course you must go to Lucy," he replied, 
vaguely. " And when did this happen, Eve? " 

" Over a month ago. News was brought to me in 
Homburg, by — by Prince Grenadius." 

Paddy's face hardened. Evelyn was quick to note 
the change, and hurried into explanations. " He 
chanced to be in Paris when it happened; was present 
at the trial, and brought me the news at once." 
Where is he now?" asked Paddy. 
Indeed, I don't know. He — he went away im- 
mediately; and I left Homburg the same night, and 
have not seen him since. It was good of him to bring 
me the news." 

" And then? " asked Paddy. 

She hesitated, and shifted uneasily in her chair. 
She could not tell him that she had wandered drearily 
about for a month, in a very tempest of doubts and 
fears; dreading to go to her beloved, because even in 
that safe refuge one might spring up, and confront her, 
and shout her story, and brand her as a felon's wife; 
fearing that she might meet at any moment the man 
from whose piteous tale of love she had fled. In every 
alien face she had read doubts of her, scorn of her; it 
was only her desperate hunger for sympathy that had 
driven her at last to Paddy. Here, with the imme- 
diate horror of the story shut away from her, some of 
her fears were gone already; she could almost find it 
in her heart to laugh at them. " Oh, there were things 
to be settled, before I could come to you. I wanted 
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to start with a clean slate; to come back to the old life 
with nothing of what I had left behind clinging to me. 

I had a little money, and so I went to Marseilles 1 

told you of the little grave there, Paddy ^just to say 

* good-bye ' to it; to put my face close down to the 
grave, and whisper, and come away." 

They were both silent for a few moments ; then she 
got up quickly, and began to adjust her cloak. " Where 
are you going? " he asked, in surprise. 

In equal surprise she answered. " Where? — to 
Lucy ! " Then, some sudden contrition seizing her, 
she took him by the shoulders, and looked tenderly 
into his eyes. "Oh! let that be first, Paddy," she 
said. "Think how long I have waited, dear. Why, 
I have thought, and dreamed, and hoped about it, until 
all my life — everything — has grown to that, and 
nothing else. The birds sing of her — every wind blows 
to her; every train I pass is thundering along towards 

her dear home Oh! let me go to her, Paddy! 

And, see — you shall come with me; oh! that will be 
glorious! We'll join hands again — Lucy, and you, and 

I will join hands 1 dreamed that you would take 

me to her, Paddy dear; indeed, it would not be com- 
plete without you Yes, you must come — ^you must 

take me to her! " 

He began to see the desirability of it; began to 
picture himself occupying the old place from which 
a series of accidents had driven him. He began to 
realize to the full the delightful fact that Evelyn had 
sought him out — was here pleading with him, telling 
him that he was necessary to the completion of her hap- 
piness. The flavour of the old dreamful days was com- 
ing strongly upon him. More than all, the Greek was 
vanquished, lost; the shadowy husband was done with; 
Evelyn stood alone again. " Of course Til come," he 
said. 
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Then we'll go at once," she said, with decision. 
Oh! there's a long time before us, Paddy dear; 
but I must see her now. And we can talk as we 
go_eh?" 

Won't you telegraph- 






No — I'm going to take her by surprise; step in 
suddenly, and hold out my arms to her! " she caught 
him quickly by the lappel of his coat, and began to 
drag him towards the door. "Come — come! I've 
thought it all out ; all that my darling will say ; all that 
I shall say ... it is quite early in the day yet; there 

must be trains — lots of trains But can you 

come with me, Paddy; is there anything to detain 
you?" 

" No," he replied, slowly — " nothing." 
"Then put some things in a bag. Mine are at 
that hotel — do you remember it? — the one to which 
you brought me when first I came to London. It 
was the only one I knew; I went straight there last 
night. We will call there as we go; I have only a 
very little luggage." 

She swept him away with her as completely and 
easily as she had ever done; as innocently, too, for 
she knew nothing of any ties he had formed. He re- 
membered those ties when he was almost ready to leave 
the house, and slipped down stairs, and held a hurried 
interview with Barbara. 

" Barbara — I — I'm just off to^ Hampshire." 
Barbara stood very still, with her hands tightly 
gripped behind her. " So your friend has come back 
to you," she said. 

There was an indefinite treachery growing in his 
heart — a treachery he coultfTscarcely have formulated 
in words — and he answered nervously. " Yes — she's 
come back, dear. She wants to see her sister — down 
in Hampshire. I — I'm going to take her dQww.\!c\et^, 
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I shall be back in a day or two — perhaps to-morrow. 
Good-bye, Barbara." 

"Good-bye!" she said; and turned away from 
him. Then, as he stood watching her anxiously, she 
went to him swiftly, and held him. " Paddy — ^you will 
come back to me? " 

"Why — Barbara!" he exclaimed, relieved that 
there was something tangible to protest about. " What 
does this mean? You surely don't think " 

"Oh! no — no. Forgive me — but ^there — go; 

come back to me soon." Yet, even in gently thrusting 
him away, she held to him. " Paddy — you are very 
fond of her? " 

" Barbara, dear — this is nonsense. We — ^we are 

like brother and sister — that's all Why — what a 

foolish girl you are! There isn't time now; but some 
day you shall know her, and then you'll know how 

good she is, and how ^There, good-bye, dear — 

good-bye; you really must not think such things." 

He had contrived to work up a little gentle indig- 
nation about the matter; with that unshaped treachery 
in his heart, it was soothing to him to feel that she 
was in the wrong — to persuade himself that she was 
in the wrong, at least. He started on his journey 
with Evelyn with a lighter heart, with the sober cur- 
rent of his indefinite dreams suddenly broken up and 
changed. 

For the first part of the journey Evelyn talked ex- 
citedly; questioning Paddy about his life — ^flying off 
to happy wonderings and conjectures about Lucy, 
without waiting for a reply. But when they came at 
last to the little station, from whence they had to drive 
to the house, she suddenly grew very silent; when he 
had secured a fly, and had taken his seat beside her ih 
it, she slipped her hand into his, and held it there, and 
looked through the glass front of the vehicle straight 
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before her with wide anxious eyes down the road they 
were travelHng. It had grown almost dark. 

" Shall you tell Lucy about your — your husband? " 
asked Paddy, presently, looking round at her. 

" Only that he is dead," she replied, quietly. " Why 
should my darling be troubled about that; why should 

I drag in the shameful story here? No, Paddy 

I left it all behind, as I told you. Fve had to lie to her 
— in my letters; it would make her unhappy to know 
that. Some day I may tell her — there is time in twenty 
years. But not now; he is dead. All that part of 
my life is dead — ^and done with — happily finished." 

The carriage had swung suddenly round between 
gates into a drive, and, as the wheels crushed the 
gravel, the driver shouted to someone, and pulled his 
horse round, so that it backed and plunged a little. 
Evelyn put her head out in the semi-darkness. A man 
who had been sauntering there said some laughing 
word of remonstrance to the driver, and was strolling 
away again, when Evelyn cried out that she hoped he 
was not hurt. At the sound of her voice he turned 
swiftly, and ran beside the carriage, and thrust his head 
in, staring at her. She drew back against Paddy, and 
looked at the face framed in the window over her 
shoulder; and then hid her face hurriedly. 

" Evelyn! " cried the man who ran beside the car- 
riage. " Evelyn! " 

The carriage stopped with a jerk, at an impatient 
command from the man, but Evelyn kept her face hid. 
And Paddy, looking past her, saw the startled face of 
Prince Grenadius. 



CHAPTER II. 

EVELYN FINDS HER BELOVED. 

Paddy's slow mind refused at first to grasp the 
situation; for a moment he almost felt this must be 
some trick of the imagination. But the trembling of 
the woman who held to him shook him to the due un- 
derstanding of it — to the reality of the face which stared 
in at the window. And then, fascinated and awed by 
by the sudden reappearance of the man, he sat still, and 
awaited developments. 

The Prince was too thoroughly startled to have 
a thought for courtesies ; this was no moment for cere- 
mony. "Evelyn — speak to me!" he cried. "Why 
are you here? What does this mean?" 

There was a pause, and then she looked up, still 
with one hand gripping Paddy's fingers; her face was 
white and hopeless. All the fight was gone out of her; 
she seemed to stand in the presence of something un- 
seen, relentless, mocking — something from which 
there was no escape. " Why should you hunt me 
down like this, Prince?" she asked, in a low voice. 

" Before Heaven — I have not! " he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. " I have sought you all over Europe; I 
knew nothing of your coming here — I swear I did 
not." 

" And yet you came here? " 

" On business — by the merest chance. And 
you—? " 
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" To see my sister," she replied, brightening a little 
with the mere speaking of the words. 

" Your sister? — here?" 

" Lucy — yes." 

He looked at her in perplexity; it was curious that 
he completely ignored Paddy's presence, in the stress 
of the moment. " I fear I don't understand." 

" She is here with Lord Cotesworth — her 

uncle by marriage. You have seen her? " 

*' No. I only arrived this morning. There is a 
Mrs. Viney, I believe, but I " 

" That is Lucy Open the door, Paddy; let 

me get out." In a lower tone she added — " I must 
speak to him; wait for me here — don't go away, Paddy 
dear." 

Reluctantly Paddy opened the door farthest from 
the Prince, and got out himself, and assisted her to 
alight; they walked round together behind the vehicle, 
and the Prince stood bareheaded to receive them. He 
had recovered something of his composure, and polite- 
ly expressed gratification at again meeting Mr. Paddi- 
son. The two men bowed stiffly. 

" You should not have got out," said the Greek, ad- 
dressing Evelyn. 

" There is something I must say to you," she re- 
plied. 

"We shall be in the same house; there will be 
opportunity enough," he said, smiling. 

" There can be no opportunity like the present, 
Prince Grenadius. What I have to say must be said 
now." She turned quickly to Paddy, and thrust him 
gently back towards the vehicle. " There is some- 
thing I must say to him, Paddy dear," she whispered — 
" give me but a moment." 

He turned away, with lowering looks at the Prince; 
Evelyn and the Prince strolled away a few paces to- 
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gether. She was very calm; it had been her fate to 
face difficulties through all her life; she faced this one 
resolutely now; the first shock of the meeting was 
gone. 

" Do you believe now in Fate? " was his first ques- 
tion. 

" No — a thousand times. This is but chance- 
accident. You have roamed about all your life; you 
have constantly stumbled upon people you knew; it 
happens every day." 

" Never in this fashion. This is the third time." 

" It might be the three hundredth. The world is 
small." 

" It is a great wilderness for those who seek a will- 
o'-the-wisp love in it, Evelyn." 

" You are not to say that ; you must not say that. 
Have I not yet taught you the hopelessness of it? " 

" Why did you leave me — desolate — in Homburg? 
Where have you been ? " 

" Flying from you." 

"And yet coming back to me! That is 

Fate again." 

" It is not, it is not. There is no Fate that binds 
us — no Fate that will ever bring us together. Prince 
Grenadius — you are a gentleman, with all the world 
before you to take pleasure in. You know my story; 
you may perhaps guess something of all I have suf- 
fered. You know the man whose name I bear, you 

know what he is — where he is See — I have 

twenty years of life and love ah! no — no; you 

don't understand. * Not your love — never that 

I have prayed through all these years for freedom — 

freedom to come to my beloved — my sister Oh! 

there is such a thing as a woman's love for a woman — 
rare, perhaps, but all the stronger because it is rare. 
That is mine, there lies my hope — my life — my all! 
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Leave me that; leave us together, Prince. I have 
prayed for it so long; I have seen it in my dreams 

Indeed — indeed, I cannot love you; even if I 

were content to forget my vows, I cannot love you. 
Oh ! if you will do this, I will bless you all my life — I 
will put you very near me in my thoughts." 

She had clasped her hands, praying to him; he 
saw the tears upon her face, and took the clasped 
hands very gently between his own. His face was 
haggard and troubled .with his despair of ever being 
able to make her understand that which was as life itself 
to him; this pursuit which had laid hold ardently of a 
man without ardour for all ordinary things. All 
things had narrowed down to this one forlorn, tired 
woman; all things could begin and must end with her. 

"You will put me near you in your thoughts!" 
he echoed, bitterly. " Do you know how near you 
are to mine always? do you know that I have not a 
thought that does not spring from you — not a hope 
that is not centred in you? Dear woman of my soul, 
I " 

"Stop — stop!" she cried. "I will not listen 



Oh! think — I helped to take you from the sea; I think 
I helped. Will you do nothing in return? Be gen- 
erous ; give up this wicked hope of yours." 

" Only with my life, Evelyn." 

" Prince Grenadius — I have sought so long for 
peace; it has been snatched so often from me. See — 
there it lies — " she pointed in the direction of the 
house, whose lights were gleaming through the trees 
— " and 'tis all I ask. I want to go to her — purely, 
freely, leaving behind everything else. We were waifs 
as children — Lucy and I; we are both forlorn and 
widowed now — yes, both of us, for her husband is far 

away All the world is fair and pleasant for 

yoUy Prince " — she smiled up at him wistfully — " you 
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will not trouble one who is your friend? — you will 
not spoil her little happiness? " 

" Dear — I want to give you such happiness as you 
have not dreamed of; I want " 

She tore her hands away from his, and faced him 
scornfully. " I might have known it would be use- 
less to plead with you. Your desires — your desires; 
there is nothing else can move you; you are like all 
other men. You move to that poor brutal tune, and 
cry aloud that Fate is with you — Fate has moved you! 

Oh! I am weary of it all. Let us end it here, 

so far as I am concerned. You shall never shake me; 
you shall never change me. There lies my hope — my 
darling — my life — " she pointed to the distant lights 
again, and turned swiftly towards where Paddy wan- 
dered disconsolate; in an instant, however, she twisted 
round, and came back to the Greek. " There is one 
other thing. Prince My story — my husband?" 

" Oh! — need you ask? Indeed — I know nothing 
of them." 

'* Thank you — I am grateful." All the sweetness — 
all the womanly pity for his hopelessness flashed sud- 
denly out in her; she looked up at him, and put out 
her hand. " Indeed — indeed I am sorry." 

He took her hand, and seemed about to draw her 
towards him; but Paddy was impatiently walking 
nearer, and the Prince put the hand to his lips with a 
sigh. " I have detained you a long time, I fear," he 
said, with a smile ; " please forgive me. We shall meet 
again presently, Mr. Paddison." He turned away, and 
went rapidly through the trees, and was lost in the 
darkness. 

" You had a lot to say to him," said Paddy, as he 
opened the door of the fly. 

She got in, and made room for him. " Yes,** she 
said, and settled back in her seat in silence. The keen- 
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ness of her desire to meet Lucy had gone from her; 
everything seemed changed. Her fight had tired her; 
she had hoped that fighting days were over — that she 
was calmly returning to the serenity of days before 
experience had come, with the wider appreciation 
which experience gives. She had yet to learn that sim- 
plest and hardest of all life's lessons — that there is no re- 
turn, no looking back; that we can but go onward, 
tremblingly, and with what hope is in us. 

Dread came upon her heavily when they drew 
up before the big and imposing house, with its liveried 
servants; dread — not of the mere social importance of 
her beloved's surroundings, but that she might find 
that beloved changed, grown out of the simplicity she 
remembered. She stood perfectly still in the room 
into which they were shown, with her hands tightly 
clasped before her, and with her eyes fixed on the door 
through which Lucy must enter. She had given no 
tiame; she had only added to the surprised servant — 
" Beg her to come quickly! " 

The door opened, and Lucy entered, a little un- 
decidedly ; then she drew back, with a cry, and the two 
women darted forward simultaneously, and were in 
each other's arms. For a moment they held closely, 
murmuring; then Evelyn thrust Lucy away a little, 
and looked at her, and caught her to her breast 
again. " Oh! my dear — my dear — my dear! " she whis- 
pered. 

They were able presently to dry their tears, and 
to laugh a little hysterically, still clinging together. 
Paddy came forward, his face beaming with the pride 
of assisting at such happiness ; he was almost prepared 
to believe himself responsible for the meeting. " You 
see — I've brought her back to you, Lucy," he said. 

There Were hurried questions to be asked; hurried 
answers to be given. But the atmi of it all was in 

16 
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Evelyn's final rapturous words* " I have come back 
to you, Lucy; I have no one in the world but you now; 
I want no one." 

" Yes — it's lovely, Eve; you don't know how lonely 
I have been — how dull. You shall see my guardian " 
— she laughed a little querulous laugh, and rang the 
bell — " then perhaps you'll understand." 

The servant was requested to beg Lord Cotesworth 
to come to her. The command was given with some- 
thing of an air; the tone of it caused Evelyn, even in 
the first flush of her new happiness, to glance apprehen- 
sively at her well-worn dress. Paddy shifted uneasily, 
and realized, for the second time, that feeling of con- 
straint — of strangeness — about Lucy, which had be- 
fore proved disquieting. 

Lord Cotesworth came in grumblingly, announc- 
ing his advent by a furious splutter of words. " Lucy 
— what the — what the devil is all this? That abomin- 
able station fly and — and luggage; why on earth 

why — what's this? — what's this?" He had become 
suddenly aware of the presence of strangers, and 
stopped, in frowning confusion. 

" This is my sister Evelyn — Mrs. Keane — who has 
come unexpectedly from abroad." 

" Didn't know you had a sister. Glad to see you, 
Mrs. Keane." He turned abruptly towards Paddy. 
I've seen your face before, sir, I think." 

Yes — the night we were in London," broke in 
Lucy; "when the omnibus ran into our carriage. 
This is Arthur Paddison — a very old friend of mine." 

" I remember — I remember. I'm still shaking up 
that rascally company about that business ; my lawyer's 
in correspondence with 'em. You might be useful as 
a witness, sir." 

Paddy murmured something appropriate to the sug- 
£'estion> and a little awkward pause ensued, during 
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which Lord Cotesworth looked distrustfully at the 
visitors. " My sister will stay with me, for the present, 
at least," said Lucy, at last. 

" Oh! Well, you make your own arrangements, 

of course." 

" And Paddy—" 

" Paddy? " 

" Mr. Paddison. We shall have such a great deal 
to talk about, you know. Paddy must stay here — for 
a day or two, at all events." 

" As you will," replied the old gentleman, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. He was turning away, but came 
back again, to say fretfully — " Do what you like, but 
get that abominable vehicle away from the front of the 
house." 

Orders were given for the luggage to be brought 
in, and Paddy was shown to a room. As the sisters 
were going upstairs together, Lucy stopped suddenly, 
and caught Evelyn by the arm. " Oh! — a wonderful 
thing! I had quite forgotten it. Do you know who 
is here? — came this morning?" 

" Yes." 

" Have you seen him?" 

" Yes ; we met him as we were driving up to the 
house — Prince Grenadius." 

" Isn't it wonderful? I have not seen him yet; I 

only heard half an hour since that he was here 

And you met him in Homburg? " 

" Yes." 

" He's here as a guest of Lord Cotesworth — really 
on business about some mines he owns. Cotesworth 
is always having something to do with some company 
or other; I suppose this is one of them. His name 

is valuable But isn't it strange that the Prince 

should have come here — on this day; and then you 
and Paddy? Of course he hadn't the remotest notion 
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that I lived here — had never even heard my husband's 
name." 

" Yes — it's strange," said Evelyn, quietly. 

"Tell me — what is he like? Nice? — grown hand- 
some? He was a beautiful boy; I can remember 
that." 

** I suppose he is very handsome," replied Evelyn. 
" You will see him soon." 

Vague jealousy was stirring in her — of the Prince, 
in a sense. In her own heart was room for no thought 
at this hour save of Lucy; she hungered to hold her 
close in her arms, like a lover, whispering over her. 
To Lucy, now that the first quick surprise and joy 
were over, a thousand other thoughts overpowered that 
great one; the rapture was done with — an accom- 
plished thing, unnecessary to dwell upon — meaning 
now only a cessation of dulness for the immediate 
future. 

The Prince put in an appearance in the drawing- 
room before dinner was announced, and smilingly re- 
newed his old-time acquaintanceship with Lucy — 
lightly bandying commonplaces with her. Lord Cotes- 
worth captured Paddy the trembling, and interjection- 
ally gave him a long account of his epistolary warfare 
with the omnibus company, Paddy fearfully expressing 
agreement with every thing the petulant old man sug- 
gested. On the announcement of dinner, Cotesworth 
gruffly offered his arm to Evelyn, leaving the Prince 
to follow with Lucy, Paddy awkwardly strolling be- 
hind. 

Conversation flagged a little at the table; the hap- 
penings of the day, with all the future possibilities 
that sprang from them, weighed heavily upon some, at 
least; three there were who eyed each other furtively. 
Lucy chattered on every topic which appeared to sug- 
gest itself, asking the Prince many questions as to his 
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wanderings, and his life generally, during the years 
since his boyhood. He answered with the ease of a 
man who has much to tell, and the modesty and grace 
to make a proper selection; but Paddy noticed that, 
even while he talked, his eyes continually sought Eve- 
lyn's face, and rested there. For her part, she talked 
to Paddy, or to Cotesworth, and strove not to meet that 
wistful glance; but the uneasy knowledge that the 
weary eyes were watching her fascinated and com- 
pelled her at last, and she looked at him. He was 
speaking to Lucy, whose head was bent over a ring 
which was on his hand ; the hand lay on the table, that 
she might examine the ring more easily. He was 
looking steadily and gravely at Evelyn as he answered 
a question which Lucy had eagerly put. 

" Yes — it is very valuable; not for the price paid 
for it, although that was great — but for all that it means 
to me." 

" Some story is connected with it? " hazarded 
Lucy, slyly. 

" Indeed — you are wrong; it was not given to me 
— I bought it some years ago, in the East. It means 
much to me, because it unlocks the door which leads to 
freedom — to oblivion — to rest — perhaps to Paradise — 
or to hell." 

They were all staring curiously at him, while he 
smiled round upon them. Lucy had drawn back a 
little, and her lips were parted in something of terror. 
Lord Cotesworth broke the silence irritably. 

"What the devil do you mean. Prince? What 
mumble- jumble's this? Paradise — hell — who wants 
either of 'em? Good wine, and four per cent for your 
money — or a little more, if you can get it — is good 
enough, I should think." 

"Ah! we may tire even of that, my lord," replied 
the Greek. He looked again at E.ve\7ti» ^X^ou^ ^tofc 
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had not spoken. " Life tires us all sometimes; we 
grow weary of the endless, monotonous dance; we 
long for sleep — deep and dreamless. Then comes in 
the kindly ingenuity of man." He held up the hand 
on which the ring gleamed. " This innocent-looking 
stone is hollow; inside is a single drop of poison; it 
opens here by the mere act of suction; and death 
comes — swift and painless — within a few minutes." 

Lucy had drawn away from him, with a little cry; 
there was fright on all their faces. 

"Why should you carry death with you?" asked 
Evelyn, slowly. 

" Because death may some day be better worth the 
having than life. Life I have now — full in my grasp; 
I would have death ready at my beckoning, too." 

" You don't always wear that ghastly thing, 
surely?" said Lord Cotesworth, impatiently. 

" I always carry it with me," replied the Prince, 
smiling. 

" Well — it seems infernally unnatural," said Cotes- 
worth. " Deathll come quite soon enough — a good 
deal too soon for some of us — without whistling for it." 

It was later in the evening that Evelyn — standing 
at one of the long windows of the drawing-room — saw 
the Prince pacing up and down alone in the starlight. 
Lucy's laughing chatter, and Paddy's occasional slow 
tones, and the quick, rasping voice of Lord Cotesworth 
floated across the room to her; and out there, in the 
darkness, was the man whose hopeless story she knew; 
the man who carried death with him, because it might 
chance to prove sweeter than life. She was to be so 
happy herself, now that all her troubles had fallen away 
from her; the man's loneliness and despair came to her 
in sharp contrast. She put herself for the moment out- 
side the question ; it was as though he loved some other 
woman, and loved Tcvopelesslv, and she had learned the 
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Story. She stepped out, and went softly across to 
him. 

He turned as she drew near, and waited. She saw, 
in his attitude, that he had a fleeting hope even now, 
to hear something she could not say — something she 
never would say; in trepidation, she rushed headlong 
to that which was foremost in her mind. 

" Prince Grenadius — the ring! " 

" The ring? " he repeated. " What of the ring? " 

" You know — you know. It is on your hand now. 
Give it to me! " She stretched out her hand eagerly, 
almost touching him. " You must give it to me." 

" Fm afraid I don't understand," he replied. 

" Please let me have it," she pleaded. " Indeed, I 
cannot bear that you " 

"Do you care so much as that, Evelyn?" he 
asked, looking at her eager, distressed face. 

" Oh! I cannot bear that any friend — any 
friend " 

"Friend?" 

" Yes — you are my friend. And I cannot bear 
that my friend should do anything unworthy .... 
Prince, you must not talk or think of death, even in 
jest. There is a long life before you — ^before me; some 
day we'll meet again, and you'll say how true that was. 
Why — all the world is waiting for you ; death is a long, 
long way off Give me the ring." 

" And you will drive me out into the world like 
this, Evelyn — naked, and hungry, and weary? " 

" I send you away only because you are my friend. 
Give me the ring." 

" Friend — friend! That empty word! " 

" Oh ! give me the ring. Prince. Say, if you like, 
that I may keep it in remembrance of our friendship — 
keep it, at least, until we meet again, and are older, and 
wiser, perhaps." 
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" No. I cannot give it to you; I may have need of 
it, if friendship is all you can fling me." 

She drew away from hinj. " I understand. This 
is a threat, Prince." 

" No — not a threat," he said, quietly. " Only a 
possibility." 

She was turning away, when he. called to her. 
" Stay, Evelyn. You shall have the ring — " 

She went to him quickly, smiling, and holding out 
her hands. 

" — when you make life so sweet for me that death 
becomes a terror, to be kept at bay. You shall have 
the ring then, Evelyn." 

Her hands fell to her sides; she saw how every 
argument, every pleading, must come to that end; 
that here his life stood still, waiting for her touch to 
set it in motion, and drive it on what road she chose. 
She turned, and went slowly back to the house. 

She tried to shake off the fear of tragic things which 
clung to her — tried to tell herself that all had happened 
well; that night was coming — night with Lucy — when 
prying eyes would be closed; tried to think that noth- 
ing else mattered. But the Prince was strolling in the 
star-lit garden — alone. 

Good-nights were said at last, and Lucy and Eve- 
lyn went upstairs together, and into the room which 
had been assigned to Evelyn; a big, sombre-looking 
place, with a great, old-fashioned bedstead in it. And 
there they faced each other, alone together for the first 
time. 

Evelyn drew the younger woman to a chair, and 
put her in it, and knelt beside her, and took her in her 
arms, and held her close, as she had dreamed she held 
her so often. Lucy was a little startled, a little awed, 
a little shaken out of her frivolity by the passionate 
hunger which shone in the eyes into which she looked; 
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to relieve the strain of it, she laughed quickly, and 
kissed the thin face. " Why, Eve," she said, lightly — 
you look at me as though I were a ghost." 

Indeed — indeed — I fear almost that you are, dear; 
that I shall wake up, and find my arms empty, and real- 
ize that you are hundreds of miles away from me 

Ah! no — not that; we're together, Lucy, and all the 
love weVe had for each other in all this long and weary 
time has only grown the stronger and sweeter for the 
keeping — hasn't it?" 

" Why — of course," replied Lucy, vaguely. 

That was the wistful note struck by Evelyn again 
and again; that nothing could change their love for 
each other; that nothing could disturb that first and 
greatest feeling, without which Evelyn was lost. She 
clung to it out of the wreck of her life; she wanted to 
be assured, and assured again, of its stability. And 
Lucy gave the stereotyped reply — "Of course; how 
could it be otherwise?" — and with that easy setting 
aside of the matter, went laughingly to other things — ^the 
Prince, with smiling jests as to his stay in Homburg, 
and foolish rallyings of the woman who clung to her, 
and craved, with every look and gesture, that dear re- 
sponse to her own great love. 

When at last Lucy rose to go, Evelyn held to her 
still. " Stay with me, dear — to-night, at least; only to- 
night." 

Lucy looked at her, and laughed. " Anyone would 
think you were going to lose me. Eve," she said. 
" Why — ^we shall be together a long time — days, and 
days, and days — until we shall get quite tired of each 

other I don't care for this room; we had to 

put you here, because you came so unexpectedly; I'm 
used to my own room; and there's my maid, and — oh! 
we should only upset everything, dear. We'll have a 
long talk to-morrow. Good-night\ " 
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Evelyn went with her to the door of the room, and 
watched her down the corridor, and into the door of 
another room ; and then came back slowly to the chair 
she had occupied, and fell to thinking. Waking from 
a long reverie with a start, she looked round the unac- 
customed place with a sigh, and undressed slowly, and 
put out the light. But the silence was heavy and op- 
pressive; she went to the door, and opened it, and 
looked out. The house was very still; at the end of 
the corridor was the door behind which her beloved 
lay; it drew her like a lodestone. She crept down the 
corridor, and opened the door quietly, and went in. A 
tiny light was burning on a table; Lucy lay asleep, 
with one hand dropped carelessly on the coverlet. 
Evelyn closed the door, and stole across the room, 
and slipped on to her knees beside the bed, and gently 
put her face down to the hand. Lucy stirred a little, 
and then lay still. 

The night wore on, and the tired woman fell asleep, 
and slept there, happily, until the sun was far up in the 
sky. 



CHAPTER III. 

IN WHICH PADDY UNCONSCIOUSLY BECOMES 
AN ALLY OF THE ENEMY. 

Two days went by, during which the four — so 
strangely brought together again — lived under the 
same roof. Lord Cotesworth claimed some portion 
of the Prince's time, for the discussion of that business 
of which Lucy had spoken; the one entering eagerly 
into every detail — the other negligently taking up what 
was obviously a distasteful and troublesome matter, 
of which he would be gladly rid. The business was 
only a thing to which to cling as an excuse for keeping 
near Evelyn: and in that respect the eager old man 
found his patience taxed by unkept appointments — his 
temper tried by evasions. Evelyn kept close to her 
sister, grasping at every moment of this glorious pres- 
ent, and resolutely refusing to face any future which 
might hold less of joy. Paddy held to them both, with 
jealous eyes on the Prince; for him, too, the hour was 
all-sufficing, and out of the nebulous future some 
course of action must surely shape itself, and shape it- 
self for good. 

But Paddy's resources were small, and there was 
no immediate necessity for his remaining longer in 
Hampshire. It is probable, however, that, even after 
making up his mind on the point, he would have lin- 
gered on, under a vague sense of rivalry with the 
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Prince, had not the Greek unexpectedly announced his 
intention of going to London. So they travelled to- 
gether. 

As they were on the point of starting, Evelyn sud- 
denly took Paddy by the arm, and drew him back a 
little. " Paddy dear," she whispered, " I have not seen 
much of you since we came here .... I have been 
selfish, I know. Forgive me, Paddy. We shall meet 
again soon, and often, dear — shan't we? And some 
day " 

The Prince was calling to him; he squeezed her 
arm, and murmured something hurried and unintelli- 
gible, and hastened out. But on the journey he 
thought of the little incident more than once, and 
glanced at the Prince with sly triumph. Had anyone 
taken Arthur Paddison by the throat, and cried out on 
him for disloyalty, and pointed to worshipping little 
Barbara, Paddy would very properly have been stur- 
dily indignant — would have protested his virtuous inten- 
tions — ^and would have been absolutely sincere, from 
his own standpoint. Your dreamer is a coward, and 
selfish; unable, by lack of energy, to strike out a path 
for himself, he desires to keep the world, and men, and 
things as he found them — material round which to 
weave his dreams easily. He must stand in the centre, 
controlling his small world of beings without effort, 
so that they revolve round him, with their faces turned 
towards him. And that man is his avow^ed enemy 
who would seek to change their courses, or to turn 
their faces to himself. So with Paddy; after much 
striving, and many failures, his small world had got it- 
self again into position, and he beheld himself again in 
the midst — dreamed that he controlled it. Whatever 
outside course he contemplated — as with Barbara — 
must not aflfect them, or their attitude. Perhaps he 
had not got so iar as \\vaX \iTVQ.oTvsc\o>i's»l\v^\i^h.t; prob- 
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ably he was merely content that things should remain 
as they were — indefinitely. 

The Greek, for his part, felt the interest of the 
studept, apart from that of the lover, in one who stood 
so near his mistress; he desired, above all things, to 
understand the confidence between them. Even while 
he talked commonplaces on the journey, his mind was 
revolving round that problem. He saw them again 
together in the rain on the Frankfort road; saw the 
clinging hands upon this other man's arm — her ready 
confidence in him. And — clearly and logically — he 
built up an interpretation of it, quite apart from the 
natural interpretation of their childish intimacy. 

As Paddy stood with his bag in his hand, waiting 
until his companion should have disappeared, before 
getting into the humble omnibus which should take 
him homewards, the Prince came to a sudden resolve. 
" My visit to London is only a flying one," he said ; 
" but I should like to see you again. Will you dine 
with me to-night? I shall be quite alone; and we can 
have a chat. I have some rooms in town." 

For a moment, Paddy was divided between the 
necessity for a dignified rivalry with this man, and a 
keen desire to know more of him, and of the possible 
splendour of his life. But the hesitation was only mo- 
mentary; he took the Greek's card, and somewhat 
nervously accepted the invitation for eight o'clock that 
evening. 

. The address was in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly 
— the very heart, Paddy thought, of that land of luxury 
to which the row of lights led down. He awaited the 
evening with growing excitement; and yet — in his de- 
sire not to appear too eager — presented himself at the 
Prince's rooms fully twenty minutes late, quakingly 
resolved that no ostentation should overwhelm him. 
He was overwhelmed and disarmed instead by the 
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simplicity and perfection of all he found there. But 
one servant appeared — ^a g^ave silent man, who waited 
at table, and to whom the Prince gave no orders; he 
appeared to know exactly what was expected of. him, 
and merely glanced at his master from time to time. 
Paddy tried to force himself to the recollection that 
this was the boy whom he had thrashed, years before, 
in the old churchyard in the West country; that the 
princely title was an accident; that man faced man — 
creatures of flesh and blood, and of equal passions. 
But he was nervous and constrained, and the easy 
power of the Greek weighed upon him, although he 
strove sullenly to shake it off. 

Wine in his blood lightened him, and gave him 
confidence; an unaccustomed cigar between his teeth 
drew him to the other as to a brother, and made him 
carelessly talkative. The ordinary topics were ex- 
hausted, and the two grew reminiscent — the Prince 
carefully and guardedly; Paddy with easy assurance, 
blundering light-heartedly on delicate matters. 

" It was queer to meet you again like that, down 
in Hampshire," said Paddy, looking critically at the 
ash of his cigar. " You quite startled me for the mo- 
ment." 

" Fm afraid I startled — Evelyn," replied the other. 
" When one comes to the bare facts, it was strange 
to find you together like that. . . . Do you remember 
I left you together in Homburg? " He laughed quiet- 
ly, but watched Paddy with some intentness. 

" Yes — I went over to Homburg to see her. You 
see, I met Lucy in London, and she gave me one of 
Evelyn's letters with the address on it; and at Christ- 
mas I went over to her. But Fd left the letter behind, 
and I hunted all over Homburg before I found her 
— and then only by accident." 

" I see," said the Greek. 
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" And then when her husband — I mean, when she 
was free — she came over to London, and came straight 
to me. And I brought her down to Hampshire." 
This was a blazoning of trumpets for Paddy — the re- 
cital of triumphs; he made an appropriate pause after 
it. " And there we found you." 

" Yes — I am selling some mines to a company 
Cotesworth is forming; I was introduced to him for 
that ptirpose, and he asked me down." 

"And I suppose you'll be going down again?" 
said Paddy, with what carelessness he might. 

" Almost immediately — to complete my business." 

Here was danger — the possible undoing of all that 
had so beautifully and easily shaped itself. Paddy saw 
himself thrust back to the old position of nonentity 
and uselessness in London, while events occurred with- 
out him. It was a matter for diplomacy; at whatever 
cost, Evelyn must be held apart, with thoughts only of 
him. There was no definite purpose in his mind; 
there never had been one. The future must shape it- 
self; but Evelyn must stand out clear of the picture, 
ready for emergencies. The Greek must be check- 
mated — cheated — kept from her. He puzzled his slow 
mind to find a way, and found one; and spread it out, 
blunderingly and laboriously. 

" They seemed awfully glad to meet again," he be- 
gan, after a pause. 

"The sisters? Naturally — it's years since they 
separated," replied the Prince. 

" Yes — years. You see — they got married in a 
hurry. Lucy's husband is in India." The slow words 
came out more slowly even than usual ; he appeared to 
be pondering something. 

" She told me that," said the Greek. " The climate 
didn't agree with her, and the doctors ordered her 
home. She appears to be delicate." 
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Very. But she's a nice girl — and pretty." 
Very pretty," agreed the Prince; and looked 
wonderingly at Paddy. But Paddy went on, un- 
moved. 

" It's very hard — her husband being such a long 
way off." He shook his head solemnly. " I don't 
think she's cares very much about him." 

" Why should you think that? " asked the Prince. 

" I don't know. It seemed to me that, she didn't 
trouble much about him. I suppose he'll be out there 

for years Yes, it makes it awfully dull for 

her." Paddy felt that he was progressing but slowly, 
and went off suddenly on another tack. " I don't think 
a husband ought to leave his wife completely alone like 
that." 

" Well — Cotesworth looks after her." 

" Yes — that's all very well," urged Paddy, virtu- 
ously. "But suppose she fell in loye with someone 
else — what then? " 

" Oh, that's very unlikely," replied the Prince, 
laughing. 

" I'm not so sure," said Paddy, stolidly; and smiled 
a little, and looked very wise, and sipped his liqueur. 

" You're talking in riddles, Paddison; I don't 
understand." 

Paddy's face was flushed, and his voice was getting 
somewhat thick; but he was nearing the supreme mo- 
ment, and he felt that cunning was necessary. He 
smiled and shook his head. " You'd only be annoyed 
if I told you. Better leave it alone." 

The Prince's eyebrows went up. " What should 
annoy me?" he said. "Remember, I am an old 
friend of the lady, as you are." 

You're sure you won't be upset? " 
Of course not. Tell me." 

Paddy looked at him from under heavy eyelids. 
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" Well, she — she's rather fond of you, you know." 
He quavered a little over the last words; they seemed 
so much stronger than anything he had intended. But 
he was glad to have got the matter over with. 

The Prince was startled; he leaned forward on the 
table, and looked steadily at the other. " Of me? " he 
said. 

** Yes," said Paddy, doggedly; "I've noticed it — 
in little things, you know. You can generally tell — 
the way a woman looks at a man, you know ... Of 
course, I only tell you as an old friend of us all — ^be- 
cause you might " His voice trailed off, and he 

looked at the Greek a little doubtfully. " Now that 
you know, of course you can be careful, and " 

" ril be careful," said the Prince, slowly. 

Paddy, puffing at a cigar as he walked home, smiled 
at the thought of his own diplomacy. No harm could 
come of it, he airily told himself; the Prince would be 
there but a few days, and at most an innocent flirta- 
tion would keep his thoughts from Evelyn, until the 
time came for him to take his solitary way into the 
world again. If he thought of Lucy at all in the mat- 
ter, it was as a mere outside figure — a pawn in the 
game. The time would come when her husband 
would inevitably claim her, and take her to a life with 
which Paddy had nothing to do. With Evelyn it was 
different; Paddy's old rivalry with the Greek would 
have been sufficient alone to spur him to action, al- 
though he had not the faintest ghost of a plan in his 
slow mind in regard to her or her future. 

Prince Grenadius paced the room a long time that 
night, after his guest had gone. His life had narrowed 
down, like that of some poor wretch in a dungeon, to 
a single point of life above him, by which escape liy; 
the imprisoned wretch would feast his eyes on f|irK>ff 
blue vaults of heaven by day — or some hopeful star by, 
17 
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night, until everything lay beyond that point of light, 
and nothing behind it; until the dread monotony of 
the day or the wakeful night was a dream, and that dis- 
tance which he might never reach, the grand reality. 
So with the Greek; this woman he sought was his 
light, his heaven, his star; his life was one long tor- 
ment because he could not reach her — one long hope 
that the day was coming when he would. A man of 
rare singleness of purpose, in this one matter, at least, 
he saw clearly that the Fate he worshipped, and to 
which he submitted himself, had set them apart for 
each other — had flung him from the sea to her; had 
twice tossed them together since. That was at once the 
most glorious thought, and the most terrible — terrible, 
because he could not convince her; because his wealth 
lay idle, while she knew poverty and hardship. This 
was the one great passion of his life — it was life itself; 
and race, and training, and the grim philosophy to 
which he had schooled himself, all urged him desper- 
ately forward. Other people, other things, counted as 
nothing in the struggle. 

And now, by sordid means, he seemed to see a way; 
flung it from him at the first thought, and then 
caught at it eagerly. Half in despair, half in shame, he 
sat down, and buried his face in his arms on the table. 

" Oh! Evelyn — my soul! — must I come to you in 
this fashion?" he whispered. " Will you for ever de- 
spise me? — or will you learn how great my love is for 
you, and pity, and forgive me? If I could teach you 
what is in my heart — what loyalty to you — what wor- 
ship of you! Is there any man you love? — is there 

any secret your heart holds, and will not give up? ■ 

Oh! Evelyn — oh! my beloved!" 

He fought his dreary battle through all the night, 
while Paddy slumbered with an easy conscience. And, 
two days later, the Prince went again to Hampshire. 
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Even then, he would have abandoned the idea of 
any scheme to conquer her — would have flung it to 
the winds, and trusted to pleading, if she had given 
him the faintest hope. But there had grown up in her 
heart — despite all her self-reliant courage — ^a fear of 
him; almost a fear of that Fate on whose power he 
relied. Her passion now — greater than any other feel- 
ing of which she might be capable — was for her sister; 
she swept aside all else that came in the way of that. 
The Prince would have turned her from that — would 
have drawn her to himself. The love he proffered was 
a thing scarcely to be considered beside that gigantic 
fact. 

Her womanly sympathy and tenderness gave an- 
other aspect to the complicated matter. For the Greek 
had met her at a time when she was very lonely, and 
very despairing — when his had been the one friendly 
face on which she looked. Moreover, he had brought 
her the startling news of her freedom; had been the 
means of sending her to Lucy. Her gratitude was 
given him freely for that; her pity, too, crept out some- 
times for his hopelessness. She prayed now that he 
might go away, and forget, and leave her to think of 
him with gratitude and pity only. If she tried to 
think hardly of him for a moment, as a possible enemy, 
the pathetic picture of his boyhood, as she had known 
it, sprang up to confront her, and claim her sympathy. 

She avoided him as much as possible on this sec- 
ond visit; strive as he might, he could not discover an 
opportunity to exchange a dozen words alone with her. 
He had framed a hundred new and tender arguments 
and pleadings; the thought of them — useless — ^was an- 
other source of despair to him. A day and a night 
went by in that pitiful fashion; and then — bitterly and 
shamefully — Paddy's words were borne in upon him. 
In his creed, nothing mattered — no one was to be con- 
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sidered — save this woman. So he despairingly took 
up the sorry business — seeing only the perfect end, 
where lay happiness and forgiveness. 

On that second day, Lucy and the Prince were late 
for dinner. Lord Cotesworth fumed about the draw- 
ing-room, firing blasphemous ejaculations towards 
Evelyn, who sat unmoved. It was only a matter of 
ten minutes; and then they came in, smiling and apolo- 
getic, and with an obvious air of hurry about them. 
Mrs. Viney had been good enough to take him for a 
stroll, the Prince explained; and they had been chat- 
ting, and had — very pleasantly, it was suggested — for- 
gotten the flight of time. Cotesworth passed into the 
dining-room without a word, almost dragging Evelyn, 
and- the incident was forgotten. 

A letter had arrived for Lucy, during that after- 
noon, and had been overlooked; it was handed to her 
as she walked back to the drawing-room with Evelyn 
after dinner. She tore it open carelessly, and glanced 
at it, and shrugged her shoulders, and laughed, and 
crumpled it up in her hands. " From Viney," she said. 

"Your husband? You haven't read it all, dear 
. . . . There's nothing the matter?" 

" The matter? No, there's never anything the mat- 
ter. He writes by every mail — ^and he says always 
the same things. His work — oh! a lot about that; 
I never wade through it all — and then " 

"And then?" echoed Evelyn. 

"Oh! — good advice — like a father to a child; to 
be careful of this; not to do that. There — don't you 
preach to me, Eve — " she twisted about like a petulant 
child — " I have enough of that — letter after letter; you 
shall read them all, if you like." 

" But — dear, he loves you ; he is naturally anxious." 

"Anxious! Then why not come and look after 
me? Ohl I know what you're going to say — his 
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work! But Fm his wife; I should stand first And 

I was going to have such a fine time when I married ; 
I seemed to be just spreading my wings. And now 
they're clipped again. It's bad enough to be shut up 
here — but those letters! " 

Evelyn's wistful face struck a note of reproach; the 
petulant girl took her by the arms, and kissed her 
quickly. " Don't look at me like that, Eve; you're a 
dear — but you don't understand. I've been tied down 
— and lectured to — all my life; I want to get out — 
amongst people; to get some of the joy and laughter 

of it all Why — you had a better time than I did. 

Eve; you ran about all over the Continent; you were 
tremendously happy — you told me you were." 

" Yes," said Evelyn, slowly. 

" Well — and that's why you can't understand." 

" But your husband may come back at any time, 
dear, and then " 

" ' And then! ' — * and then.' All my life has been 
— ' and then ' ; I've always been told that some- 
thing may happen. Well, perhaps he will come back 

some day, and find that I've grown tired, and " 

Evelyn put her hand quickly over the other's 
mouth. " Not even in jest, dear. Why — you know 
he would be glad to have you with him, if it were pos- 
sible." 

Her own side of the matter she did not care to urge; 
her own great love was not a thing to be held forth, 
and insisted upon, and made much of. It simply ex- 
isted — was a part of herself, a something which had 
been, since the beginning of things. She gave it fully, 
freely; and was grateful for the smallest acknowledg- 
ment of it. And it was of such a sweet and gracious 
quality that it endowed its object — like all great love — 
with something of its own beauty ; wrapped this flighty, 
careless-hearted, starveling creature about with great- ^ 

J 
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ness; made of her a being brighter, sweeter, nobler 
than herself, and one for whom no sacrifice could be 
too great. Far away, in another land, it had been her 
one compensating pleasure, in the midst of much 
misery, to picture this sister happy, rich and honoured; 
with the very obstinacy of love, she refused now to be- 
lieve her anything else. If, in moments when affection 
did not blind her, she saw the weakness of her idol, 
she recognized in that circumstance only the greater 
necessity for watchfulness — only the greiter need for 
keeping her darling in the paths of safety. 

The slight incident of the lateness for dinner was 
borne in more strongly upon her that evening; was 
connected in her mind, in some vague fashion, with 
Lucy's petulant talk about the letter. For Lucy disap- 
peared again, and with the Prince; and Evelyn, after 
vainly trying to keep up the shadowy appearance of a 
conversation with Lord Cotesworth, abandoned the 
attempt abruptly, and went in search of them. 

She found them wandering in the garden; saw 
them talking earnestly, while still a considerable dis- 
tance from her. As she drew near, the Prince sud- 
denly seized Lucy's hand; and Lucy laughed softly, 
and half turned away. And then Evelyn approached, 
and they fell apart, in some confusion. 

" I have been looking for you, Lucy," said Evel)m, 
in a low voice. 

" Why — did you think I was lost? " asked the girl, 
sharply. And then, under the influence of some other 
mood, she put her hand swiftly through Evelyn's arm, 
and pressed closely against her. " You dear old 
goose!" she whispered — "I didn't mean to desert 
you." 

Evelyn woke to that touch of tenderness as a high- 
ly-strung harp to the touch of a loved hand. " Dear — 
I know — I know I " she whispered ; and looked at the 
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Prince, with something of defiance in her eyes. " It is 
cold," she added, aloud; " shall we go in? " 

The Prince was lagging behind, with uncertainty 
in his attitude; but Lucy stretched back a hand to him. 
** Are you not coming. Prince?" she cried, lightly. 

The Prince stepped forward quickly, and walked 
at her side ; even venturing to touch her hand secretly, 
as the three strolled towards the house. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE PRINCE INDULGES IN PROPHECY. 

Arthur Paddison, after that act of delicate and 
subtle diplomacy, which he felt would effectually dis- 
tract the Prince's thoughts from Evelyn, was yet tor- 
tured by doubts. The Prince was there, in the very 
shadow of her; whilst Paddy, tied by penury, was 
forced to remain in London, helpless. He gave the 
matter anxious thought, and at last determined to in- 
dite a letter to her. He spent much time over it, 
moulding and turning its phrases to the best effect; 
bringing to bear upon it that literary gift which he ad- 
judged himself to possess — which he did possess, in 
the sense of knowing how best, by a trick of phrase, to 
catch his reader. 

Quite in the Paddy manner, the letter was a master- 
piece; hinting at past day s^l before separation came; 
touching lightly on vague liopes for the future. It 
was a letter which should really never have been writ- 
ten; because he contrived — in the passionate remem- 
brance of those old days, and with the thought of the 
Greek in his mind — ^to convey in it so much more than 
mere friendliness; because he put so much into it that 
he would never have said to her — so much that was 
merely dreamful, and had nothing of the reality of 
life about it. But his desire was an innocent one, from 
his point of view, and held nothing of tangible disloy- 
alty to Barbara; the letter was inspired by the hope to 
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circumvent the Greek, and hold fast to Evelyn. Be- 
yond that his slow, dreaming mind did not go. 

She read the letter through many times — even shed 
a few regretful tears over it, because the big heart of 
the woman went out so readily to any touch of sym- 
pathy for her. She pictured him lonely, filled with 
thoughts of her; saw in him — held down by poverty, 
and helpless — a greater man and a nobler than this 
Prince of riches who tempted her. Her thoughts went 
back to those old days of which Paddy reminded her; 
to that night of despair and hurry when he had brought 
her to London, and left her there. And, with the ten- 
derness which those old memories gave, she kept some 
phrases of the letter in her mind, like the burden of a 
song, and thought wistfully of the writer. 

Other things were being thrust upon her, to vex 
and trouble her. That new whispered understanding 
between the Prince and Lucy was growing. It had 
been a tiny thing at first — a mere matter of delicate 
courtesy on the part of one who took such courtesies 
more seriously than the colder Englishman. But it 
became a thing of confidences, of stolen meetings, of 
tell-tale blushings on the part of the girl. Evelyn — 
whose love had much of the watchfulness of mother- 
hood in it — was quick to notice it; quick to see that 
something was growing in her beloved's face — tri- 
umph, shame, defiance, daring — something which must 
be hid, and which she yet ached to tell. 

At first in wonderment — then in alarm — then in 
indignation — Evelyn saw and recognized its mean- 
ing. All that was happening she failed to understand 
then; she only saw here a veiled attack upon her dar- 
ling, and was armed and eager in a moment. She did 
not put herself in the conflict, save in the sense that 
Lucy was threatened. She found an opportunity for 
an interview with the Greek. 
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" Prince Grenadius — I must speak with you." 

" You have rather avoided doing so lately, Evelyn," 
he replied, bitterly. 

" You know the reason for that, Prince. There 
was but one subject on which you would speak, and 
that " 

" There is but one subject in my mind, Evelyn; 
there is no room in me for anything else." 

" I might have been sorrowfully tempted to believe 
that once. Prince Grenadius; to believe the truth of 
all you professed, even while I blamed you for pro- 
fessing it. But I cannot even believe it; I — 

" Evelyn! " he cried, " I swear to you — 

" Hush ! " she exclaimed, stopping him with a 
gesture. " All that does not matter now ; it matters 
less than ever .... It is of another thing I have to 
speak; a thing that touches me very nearly." Her 
face was white — her mouth firmly set. " You know 
what I mean — my sister." 

He was silent, watching her. Despair was creep- 
ing about his heart — a despair greater than any he had 
known yet. Whatever the end of the struggle might 
be, he saw clearly the bitter blunder he had made; that 
he had stripped away from himself any gentle, hope- 
less, pitiful character he had worn in her eyes, and 
stood proclaimed her enemy; in turning, with what- 
ever purpose, from that one pursuit of his life, he had 
robbed the pursuit of its dignity, its romance, its pa- 
thos; and had become a common lover among lovers. 
Yet there was no going back now — no explanation 
possible; he could only go on doggedly, seeing the 
end hopefully — casting all else aside. 

" I have been willing to believe," she went on— 
" that — however wrong and foolish you may have been 
— you were at least sincere ; I have hoped that I might 
take your hand, and call you friend .... Indeed, I 
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have not many friends, Prince .... that you would 
not seek to injure one who has suffered so much al- 
ready — so much that you alone know .... God ! " 
she burst out, passionately — " what brutes men are, 
that — if they cannot degrade a woman, they must 
needs punish her for her virtue! " 

"Stop, Evelyn — stop! "he cried. "You don't 
know what you are saying." 

" I know well what I am saying," she cried, facing 
him angrily. " I have believed in you a little — have 
even pitied you. Because I will not yield to you, you 
turn away, and pour your lies into the first willing ear 

you find Shame on you. Prince; you are not even 

faithful to one wickedness." 

He covered his face with his hands, and moaned 
like a tortured thing. "Evelyn! Evelyn! Evelyn!" 
he said, in a low voice. 

The old fighting spirit was roused in her; the fury 
of her love had overmastered her. More than all else, 
perhaps, was a wholly feminine feeling of wounded 
pride— of degradation. Her heart had gone out to this 
man a little, because his love had seemed so great, and 
so hopeless; now she saw herself but one among 
others — to be forgotten when the hopelessness of the 
pursuit became apparent to him. That little womanly 
thought was but natural — did but nerve her arm the 
more in the battle. 

"You shall not work harm to her. Prince; you 
shall not — you shall not! You knew she was not so 
strong as I have been; you thought her unprotected. 
But I'll fight you; I'll fight you, though the devil and 

all evil things be leagued with you I told you 

that she was all I had ; that I had waited and prayed to 
come to her, through years and years. She's good — 
and virtuous — and happy ; the wife of a man who loves 
her You shan't destroy her, Ptovq.^" "^^t 
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mood changed suddenly; the terror of that thought 
swept over her. " You won't destroy her, Prince — 
you won't harm her? " 

" Evelyn," he said, at last, in a voice he could not 
steady — " won't you understand? Won't you believe 
that there is no other woman in the world, save you? — 
that I am mad — driven by every disastrous wind and 
tide — pressed hard by despair and recklessness — ^be- 
cause you have no word of hope to give me. Oh! I 
have been faithful, dear ; in my heart I have been faith- 
ful. I love you; I " 

"I will not hear; I will not hear," she said. "As 
I have already told you — so I tell you again now; I 
have no love to give you — now, or at any time. I 
shall never change." 

His face flushed quickly; despair forced words 
from him he would not have uttered in calmer mo- 
ments. "Very well, that is final, then?" 

" That is final." 

" And — the matter being happily settled, you can- 
not blame me if I turn to another woman. All women 
are alike to me now." 

" Not Lucy — not my sister; she is nothing to you." 

" She, at least, has the virtue of loving me," he re- 
plied, without looking at her. 

"Of loving you?" 

" Yes Am I to go hungry all my life? am I 

to walk alone for ever? I've tried constancy too long. 
Do you know, Evelyn, in this mad world of ours, for 
one good and gracious deed — for one splendid thing 
contemplated or hoped for — there are a hundred pleas- 
ant sins. On the road of life, the better things are 
like rare white flowers, set high among rocks, out of 
our reach for the most part; the pleasant sins spring 
up all about us, thrusting themselves into our very 
hands. I have tried for the better things; I have 
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struggled on, in loneliness, and with heart-aches. Ill 

turn to the others now And for your virtue — 

a dozen women shall weep ; wrecking me, you will find 
I will not sink alone." 

"But — but not — not Lucy;, you would not drag 
her down? " There was love's selfishness in that cry. 

" Why not? I care nothing for her. But she loves 
me; her husband is a mere name to her. Perhaps I 
can bring a little of what she craves into her life — or 

she thinks so Evelyn — you don't believe all 

this; I see you don't. But it's true — you've made it 
true. There's all my lonely, wandering life gone be- 
fore this; you know nothing of that, but I've lived it. 
No soul on all this melancholy earth has touched me, 

save you — ^and now What harm some of you 

good women work: what lives you wreck! " 

She grasped at one point of it all, and one alone — 
Lucy. And there the belief in her own power of love 
strengthened her; she looked at him undaunted. 
" She does not love you ; she cannot love you. I can 
call her back ; I can hold her back ; I have never failed 
yet. If this love you profess can teach you to fight the 
woman to whom you say it is given, it is but a poor 
thing, Prince." 

" I do but fight the woman for herself. And I 
shall win," he said. 

" I do not understand you; I do not wish to under- 
stand." 

" Listen. In this I fight for life itself; for life is 

nothing without you Oh! hear what I have 

to say, I beg Within a little time — a matter of 

hours — you shall come to me, and beg me to do that 
for which I now vainly plead with you." 

"What?" 

" You shall beg me to take you away with me ; 
shall admit that the victory is mine, after all. I do 
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not boast — dear woman, there is too much at stake for 
boasting." 

" You must be mad to think such a thing. You 
have pleaded in vain— often and often; do you think 
that any other art of yours can prevail? " 

" I think it will; I know it will," he replied. But 
he kept his head bowed, and did not look at her. 

She was in a mood to tear them apart — to catch 
her beloved to her bosom, and hold her there — ^when 
she saw them talking together in low tones that even- 
ing. She restrained herself with difficulty, and counted 
the hours until night fell — kindly night, which gave 
Lucy to her, for however short a time, alone. 

Lucy was in a strange humour, between laughter 
and tears — between flippancy and grave tenderness. 
In her room, she caught Evelyn in her arms, and 
dragged her to a chair, and sank down at her feet. 
" Talk to me — talk to me. Eve," she said. " Any- 
thing — everything — nonsense — anything! Talk to 
me!" 

" What shall I talk about, dear? " replied Evelyn, 
lightly, while her heart ached. 

" You want a subject? Well — the Prince." 

" The Prince! " echoed Evelyn. " Why should we 
talk of him?" 

"Why? Because he interests me; because I 

want to understand a great deal about him; because 
oh! do you like him, Eve?" 

" I have seen but little of him, Lucy." 

" A great deal more than I have. I wonder— I 
wonder if he has ever loved anyone?" 

" Why should you wonder about it at all? " 

"Eve — how stupid you are! Here is this man- 
very young — very rich — very handsome he is 

handsome, dear? looking a prince indeed — and 

without a princess, or the suggestion of one 
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Eve, youVe such a dear old goose; but I wonder what 
you would say if '* 

" What, dear? " she asked, eagerly. 

" Oh! never mind Indeed, it was nothing." 

She was silent for some moments, looking steadily 
before her, with her hands folded in her lap. " Eve — 
I wonder why I — why we were both in such a hurry to 
get married?" 

Here was the very heart and root of the danger; 
Evelyn caught her breath, and took the girl quickly in 
her arms. "My dear — my dear!" she whispered — 
" you are full of strange wonderings to-night." 

Lucy did not seem to hear her. " I was so glad 
to get away from the old place, after Uncle Barlow 
died," she went on, dreamily — " and so were you, Eve- 
lyn—eh?" 

"Yes — yes; and we married, and — and have been 
very happy, dear." That fiction must be kept up, at 
all costs; must be held resolutely to the front. 

" You have, perhaps ; I might just as well not be 
married at all. I wonder — " She stopped suddenly, 
and put her hand over her mouth, and laughed, and 
blushed. " No — I won't wonder any more. Eve dear. 
Fm afraid I've tired you with my wonderings? " 

" Indeed — indeed, no. Is there nothing more you 
want to say to me, Lucy? — is there nothing that is 
hidden — deep down in your heart, dear — that I may 
see? Dear — I may even help you, in my small way; 
I have seen a great deal more of the world than you 
can ever have done; I am even a little older. God 
knows, sweet sister, I am only a weak and trembling 
woman, like yourself; but, perhaps, my love has made 
me strong — strong to help you, dear Is there noth- 
ing? " 

The younger girl was shaken a little by the earnest- 
ness of the elder; she kissed her quickly, and thrust Ke.t 
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away. " Of course there's nothing I want to talk 
about — what nonsense, Eve! Tm tired — I am going 
to bed." But, as Evelyn was turning away, Lucy 
flung her arms about her, and fell to crying bitterly. 

But even then, when she was soothed a little, she 
would say nothing. She was a little tired — that was 
all; she would be quite well by the morning. Evelyn 
left her at last, and went to her own room, and sat 
there, the long night through, in torments. 

The day dawned hopelessly for her, because it did 
but begin again that terrible, indefinite battle, in which 
no weapons could be used; a battle in the dark. She 
wore the weary day out with watching, and then held 
out a flag of truce, in sheer despair. 

She met the Greek in the grounds after dinner; she 
saw where he was — a long way off — by the tiny point 
of light made by the glow of his cigarette; Lucy was 
writing letters — hurried letters which must be finished 
that night, she had said. Evelyn made her way to that 
point of light, and saw the Prince standing, waiting. 
It had come to a matter of plain words now; there 
could be no more manoeuvring; the business was too 
desperate. 

" Prince — have mercy; have pity on me! What is 
happening? — what are you doing? " 

He stood quite still; his words were low, and clear, 
and very distinct. " Evelyn — if you will but believe 
in me — if you will but trust me — nothing shall happen; 

I swear no harm shall come to her You plead 

^ for mercy! Have mercy on me; have pity on me! 
Must I always cry in vain, Evelyn? " 

" The matter does not concern me, Prince Gre- 
nadius. Why will you torture me like this? I am not 
fighting for myself now — you know that. I am fight- 
ing for another." 

" The matter does concern you — must always con- 
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cern you, Evelyn And you need fight no 

more; fighting is not necessary." 

She clasped her hands, and took a step towards 
him. "Oh! I thank you — I bless you. Prince." She 
trembled in the suddenness of her great relief. " For- 
give me if I " 

" Stay — you don't understand." He paused, and 
beat a foot restlessly on the ground — savage with him- 
self that the coolness he had reserved for this interview 
was deserting him, because the thing he had to say — 
whatever the end in view — seemed so vile. He dared 
not look at her; he hurried the matter through 
desperately, without choice .of words. " I have 
said you need fight no more — because everything is 
now in your hands — my future — yours — hers — every- 
thing." 

"Well — well — go on!" she exclaimed, eagerly. 

" Where is Lucy now? " he asked. 

" In her room — writing letters." 

" Writing letters — letters of farewell." 

"Of— farewell?" she faltered. 

" Of farewell, Evelyn. Her choice is made; to- 
morrow we leave this place together — Lucy and L" 

She stood quite still for one long moment, and 
then gave e sharp cry — of despair, and fear, and an- 
guish — and struck at him. He caught the hand, and 
held it firmly and lightly for a moment, and let it go. 
His own face was white as death; his voice trembled 
as he spoke. 

" Listen," he said; " as you value — for any of us — 
all that men call happiness — listen. I am not to be 
turned aside by any pleading; though my heart should 
break, Fate has shown me the way here — clearly and 
strongly; I can but go on. I care nothing for this 
woman; we have not one smallest quality in common. 
I may desert her a week- hence — ^to-rcvoxTow ^^xV^.^^.^ 
iS 
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But she goes with me — or you do. In your hands 
lies the choice." 

She pressed her hands to her temples, and stared at 
him in the darkness — striving to understand — striving 
to see the net into which she had fallen. " She goes 
with me — or you do." To that everything had nar- 
rowed down, in this strangest, most hopeless of love 
stories. She tried to set her mind free from that in- 
evitable thing; tried to shake herself clear for fighting. 
She had fought before; surely it must be possible to 
fight now! 

" Think, Evelyn," the quiet voice broke in again— 
" I have never wavered — never changed — in my love 
for you; I shall never change. Above all women you 

are my love — my star But my loyalty has 

brought me nothing; my constancy has beggared me 
— because hope is almost gone. I am weary of it — say 
that, if you will. And I find one woman who loves 
me; shall I turn away from her, as I have turned away 
from all others, because of you? — shall I carry my de- 
spair alone, and cry out that I am given to one who 

will have nothing of me? No — the end has come; 

the choice is with you." 

She found her voice at last. " You have lied to 
me. Prince; she will not go with you." 

" To-morrow will show," he replied, quietly. 

She turned away from him, wringing her hands, 
and saw a figure coming quickly towards them; it 
was Lucy. She came on until she was quite close to 
them, and then stopped, looking suspiciously from one 
to the other. " What are you doing out here, in the 
dark?" she asked, sharply. 

" I was talking to the Prince," replied Evelyn, 
slowly. 

The Prince walked away a pace or two, and the 
two women faced each other; anguish and entreaty on 
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the one face — defiance on the other. " Come in with 
me, dear," whispered Evelyn, stretching out her arms 
to her. 

"Why — ^what do you want?" asked Lucy, irreso- 
lutely, with a glance at the Greek. 

" Lucy — you must! Dear — to-night, of all 

nights." 

Lucy laughed quickly, and twined her arm round 
her sister, and began to draw her away. " What non- 
sense. Eve; youVe always something serious to talk 
about. What is it now? " 

No other word was said until they stood together, 
in a room with a closed door; and then the careless 
flippancy of the girl was gone in a flash. She shook 
herself free of Evelyn, and twisted about, and caught 
her by the arms, and stared into her face. " Well — 
what has he said to you? Why don't you speak? 
What do you know? " 

" Lucy " 

" Oh! don't look at me like that! " she cried, drop- 
ping her hands, and turning away. " I tell you Fm 
weary of it all; sick to death of this life that is no life 

I never loved Viney; I was too young; I 

did not know what men were then And I won't 

wait here, until it pleases my lord to come home and 
claim me .... I hurried into it; I'll hurry out of it." 
Her mood changed; the hardness was gone; she 
melted into tears, and clung to Evelyn. " Eve, dear — 
I love him; I'm going away with him." 

" No — no ; you must not, Lucy — you must not 
think of it. When you are calm again — my dear, my 
dear — all this will have been forgotten, like an ugly 
dream .... Sweet sister; you are here — safe in my 
arms, dear; I am strong enough. Forget all else; let 
me think for you, as I have done so often when we were 
happy children, Lucy; leave everything to ta.^" 
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" It*s too late; Tve promised Oh! hell be good 

to me; I know he will be good to me. And we shall 
love each other just as much — you and I — as we have 
always done." 

"Yes — yes, dear — but listen; try to understand. 
This man is deceiving you; nothing but misery lies 
that way, dear. Indeed — indeed, I speak from my 
heart. He does not love you." 

" You dear old goose — you don't know all that he 
has said to me. Because he cannot marry me — not 
yet, at least — you think it is not possible that he loves 
me. Why — I tell you " 

" Lucy — Lucy," she cried in agony — " must I tell 

you everything? Is there no way Dear — I 

know he does not love you." . 

Something in the despairing voice struck the 
younger woman; she faced about, her features hard- 
ening. "What do you mean?" she asked, abruptly. 

" Lucy — I have proof that he does not love you 
... Is not that enough, dear? Think of all you are 
giving up — husband — home — the love and respect of 
all who are your friends. I have been so proud of 
you, dear; I am so proud of you. You are all that is 
left to me " 

" Stop — stop! Your proof — your proof! " 

It was the last hope; empty pleading was in 
vain. " He does not love you, Lucy; he has lied to 
you." 

" Words — words — to try and hold me back .... 
How do you know? " 

" Because — for a long time past, for many months 
— he has pleaded with me — has declared his love for 
me. Even since I have been in this house " 

She was interrupted by a burst of laughter; she 
saw before her the mocking, furious face of this woman 
who was her beloved — for whom she would gladly 
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have died. She covered her face, and sank down at the 
other's feet. 

"Ah! — now I understand," cried Lucy, fiercely. 
" This is your pleading — this your proof — this from 
your heart! I must be virtuous — because you have 
failed .... I found you out there with him to-night! 
Don't speak to me — don't speak to me. I understand 



now." 



" Lucy — Lucy — for the love of God! " 

" This is your virtue — ^jealousy is your virtue. 
Where you had failed, I must not succeed ... I tell 
you he loves me — has loved me since first he met me in 
this house." 

"Lucy — Lucy — if you will but hear me. This is 

but a trick on his part — a plan to " 

. " It is you who have been tricked," cried the furi- 
ous girl — " I see it all now. You had your chance 
on the Continent; you told me of your meetings with 
him. You followed him here " 

" Lucy — you are mad; you know he came by acci- 
dent." 

" I will not listen. I see now why you would keep 
me from him. But you shan't — you shan't. Even 
you have turned against me — even you. Eve. To- 
morrow I'll be free! " 

Evelyn, crouched in despair on the floor, heard the 
door close heavily, and looked up, to know that the 
fight was over, and lost. Like a dirge, the words sang 
through her head — " She goes with me — or you do." 
She strove, in a dull fashion to understand all 
that that meant — to look clearly and calmly into the 
future — to see the years that were coming, after this 
should have gone by, and lost its dread a little. 
And one thing only was clear to her; one thing only 
grew clearer with every effort of thought. Lucy was 
honoured, and bore a good man's name, and no 
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breath had ever touched her; and that must never be 
changed. 

The Prince walked in the garden early on the fol- 
lowing day, before the household was stirring. He 
heard a light step behind him, and turned, and saw 
Evelyn. He had no formal greeting for her; some- 
thing in her face checked it. 

" Prince Grenadius — you said last night that a 
choice must be made." 

" Yes," he said, slowly. 

" She must go— or I?" 

" Yes." 

" There is no other way? .... Prince, I have been 
your friend — is there no other way? " 

" Dear woman — you will not understand; I " 

" Is there no other way? " 
. " There is no other way." 

She drew a long breath, and looked round at the 
house for a moment " Then I will go," she said, al- 
most in a whisper. 



CHAPTER V. 

EVELYN MAKES ANOTHER BEGINNING. 

They were to meet in London, at the Prince's 
rooms, on the evening of that day on which she had 
given her decision. He had begged to be allowed to 
accompany her to town ; he was a little fearful of losing 
sight of her, now that the blessed end of his pleadings 
had come. But on that point she was firm. " I meet 
you in London, or I do not meet you at all," she had 
said. 

From London he had told her that he would take 
her to Paris — thence where she would. " Or, perhaps 
you do not like the Continent — would rather forget 
your days there? " 

" It does not matter," she had replied, with that 
curious calmness which wounded more deeply than 
tears or prayers could have done. Only once, when 
he would have taken her in his arms, was that calm- 
ness broken; and then she thrust him away fiercely, 
crying that the time was not yet. 

Through the long night she had reviewed it all — 
had accepted this as the one thing to be done, and 
done quickly. Her power of love over Lucy was gone ; 
she could trust to that no longer. But it had come 
about that this man stood holding Lucy and herself in 
his hands; one or the other must be crushed. If she 
faltered now, her beloved was a lost woman. With 
that thought once clearly grasped, hesitation was not 
in her. For herself, she dared not look forward — 
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dared not catch at an hour beyond the present; but 
she saw Lucy — a long way hence, when this thing 
should have passed, and been forgotten — happy, and 
honoured, and blameless. And that was much; that 
was everything. 

The bitterest thing was that she could not make her 
beloved understand; that she must for ever go out of 
Lucy's life as a shameful creature who, even in keeping 
her from shame, had wronged her — stolen from her 
that which she believed she possessed. There could 
be but one interpretation in Lucy's mind; that the two 
had fought for this man, and that the victory had been 
with Evelyn. But, whatever happened, this man had 
come between them, and severed them; nothing else 
mattered now, except to save Lucy. 

The Prince left a hurried note for his host, who 
had not risen ; gave a last word to Evelyn ; and caught 
an early train to London. Lucy had kept her room; 
all hope in that direction was gone, for no answer came 
to Evelyn's timid knocking, and the locked door was 
a barrier indeed. Lucy's maid announced that she was 
well, but had given orders that she was not to be dis- 
turbed. 

Hopeless, baffled, driven more with each hour to 
see that she but accepted the inevitable, Evelyn saw the 
lagging hours of the morning go by, and at last — taking 
nothing with her — crept away from the house, and set 
out to walk to the railway-station. Even then, when 
she was leaving the house behind, she stopped among 
the trees, and looked back at it, and stretched out her 
hands to it, as though it had been a living thing. But 
the thought of the locked door came to her ; the mem- 
ory of that furious interview with Lucy ; of the Greek's 
last words — " There is no other way; " showed her the 
uselessness of further entreaty. She turned and went 
away, and looked back no more. 
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But, on the journey to London, another thought 
sprang up in her mind, and grew there; something 
she had buried, long since, in her own strong fashion, 
and resolutely set herself to forget. But it was not to 
be forgotten now; it grew, and grew, and confronted 
her imperatively. 

By the time she reached London, the horror of this 
thing she contemplated, set beside that other thought, 
appeared a hundredfold greater; more than all, in that 
other thought was a dim, shadowy hope of escape. 
She got into a cab, and set out to find Paddy. 

Barbara opened the door, and saw again this wom- 
an of the white, eager face. She was so startled at 
first, that she drew back, making no answer to the 
woman's breathless enquiry; Evelyn, mistaking the 
gesture, brushed past her, and hurried up the stairs. 
Barbara looked after her for a moment, and then closed 
the door, and followed. 

Evelyn had knocked at the door, and gone in 
quickly, and found the room empty. She was looking 
round irresolutely, when Barbara came into the room, 
and closed the door, and stood there looking at her. 

" Mr. Paddison? " said Evelyn. " Where is he? " 

" He has gone out." 

" When does he return? I must see him." 

" I don't know." Barbara was trembling a little, 
but was very resolute. " What do you want with 
him?" she asked. 

Evelyn looked at her in some astonishment. " I — 
I want to see him," she said, vaguely. 

Barbara swallowed something that was rising in 
her throat, and nerved herself for her fight. " You 
are his friend?" she said, slowly. 

" Yes." 

" Yes. He has talked about you — often. What 
do you want with him? " 
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" I am in trouble — great trouble," said Evelyn, in 
a low voice. She saw, in this frail, resolute little 
creature facing her, something she did not understand. 
" Why do you ask me? " 

" Because I am in trouble, too," said Barbara, grip- 
ping her hands tightly, and forcing out the words. 

"In trouble?" 

" Yes. Why do you come here, to steal him away 
from me? He doesn't mean to wrong me; he loves 
me. But you come here, and make him forget, and 
draw him away from me. IVe seen it — IVe seen it — 
again and again. Look at me! " — she spread out her 
hands, and raised her pathetic eyes, brimming with 
tears, to the other woman's face — " I am only a weak 
little creature, whose life has been one long struggle — 
a hard struggle. I did not mind the struggling; I had 
been born to it, and knew that if I would live, I must 
work. But he came, and I was able to help him a 
little, when he had not a friend, save me, in the world " 
— how proudly she said it! — "and he loved me; he 
loves me now; he has told me so. I never thought 

that such happiness could come to me And 

now you are taking him from me! — yes — yes — you are 

And he is all I have; you don't know how 

much he is to me; how I dream of him; how I would 
work for him — until I died. Oh! — you don't know — 
you don't know ! " 

She had broken down at last, and was weeping 
bitterly. Evelyn went to her quickly, and took her 
by the shoulders, in that old tender fashion of hers. 
" Child," she said — " you don't understand. I — I 
didn't know anything of this; but I have not come to 
take him from you." 

" Oh, you may not mean to do it — but he " She 

stopped; she could not hint at any weakness her lover 
might possess; she looked at Evelyn, quickly. "Ah! 
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he could not help loving you," she said, with a faint 
smile. 

Evelyn bent down, and kissed her suddenly on 
the lips. " That as a sign of peace, little one," she 
whispered; "I will not take him from you. Listen; 
I shall not see him again; I am going far away — ^to- 
night — on a long journey. You will not even tell him 
that I have been here. See — I kiss you; because you 
are sweet and good; because you love him; because 
a long lifetime of happiness is before you." She kissed 
her again. " Another; because I beg that you may 
find it in your heart, child, when next his lips touch 
yours, to remember me — his friend — Paddy's friend — 
only his dear friend. Will you do that? " 

For a moment the two women — who did not even 
know each other's names— clung together; and then 
Evelyn gently thrust the girl away, and ran out of the 
room, and down the stairs, and out of the house. 

She stopped in the quiet street for a moment, and 
looked about her in a bewildered way. This was the 
last hope — the last refuge gone; the vague dream that 
Paddy might help her must be set with other vague 
dreams that had come to nought. In these last hours 
she had pictured Paddy — lonely and helpless, like her- 
self; she found that his loneliness was gone — that he 
had formed ties of which she knew nothing. She be- 
gan to have a dread in her strong soul, after all, of that 
Fate which so relentlessly urged her on the one path, 
and closed all others. But the duty she had set before 
her, and which this wandering thought of Paddy had 
obscured a little, shone out clearly again; she set out 
for the Prince's lodging. 

Paddy, wandering dreamily down the street a little 
later in the evening, saw a cab standing at the door of 
the house, and speculated idly as to what it might 
mean. As he reached the door, Barbara opened it 
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swiftly, before he could put his key in the lock, and 
drew him inside. 

*' There is a lady to see you — in your room." 

"A lady?" 

" Yes. She came about five minutes ago. She 
seems upset about something — in a great state of im- 
patience. Make haste! " 

Various conjectures chased each other through 
Paddy's mind as he ran up the stairs; he opened the 
door hurriedly, and almost fell into the arms of Lucy, 
who had been pacing about the room. She caught 
him by the arm, shaking him. 

" Have you seen her? Where is she? " she cried. 

He stared at her blankly — " Lucy — I " 

"Evelyn! Have you seen her? She is gone!" 

" Gone! " he echoed, looking at her helplessly. 
" Gone — where? " 

She stamped her foot furiously, and turned away, 
and raged up and down the room like a mad thing. 
Coming to him again, she flung another question at 
him. 

" Do you know where he lives — the Prince?" 

Paddy began to see a horrible light upon the mat- 
ter; in an instant he was as eager as this raging woman. 
" Yes — yes — I know; Fve been there." 

"She's there; I know it. She's tricked me; she's 
there now. God! — why do you stare like that? Can't 
you understand? She's there — with him! He went 
first to-day — she after him ...» Come — you must 
take me there — at once; there's not a moment to lose. 
Do you hear? We may be too late." 

She had him out of the room, and down the stairs, 
while he was still framing halting questions. He 
shouted the address to the coachman, and they went 
off at a great pace. Barbara, coming wonderingly to 
the door as they ran out, heard the direction given, and 
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caught a glimpse of their agitated faces ; and connected 
it all, in a dim way, with that other strange visit she had 
received. 

Meanwhile, Evelyn had reached the Prince's rooms. 
He came forward eagerly as she entered; but she drew 
back a pace, and he stopped. 

" I have kept my promise," she said. 

" Indeed — I am grateful," he replied. He looked 
at her hopelessly, even now that his hope was fulfilled; 
saw in the utter weariness of her eyes a barrier greater 
than any other she had set up. For to this woman — 
abandoned, forlorn, thrust out of the arms that should 
have held her — love was a mefe word, an empty 
word for laughter. If she had wept and prayed for re- 
lease, his passion would have sprung up to overwhelm 
her pleadings; but this calm acceptance of the position 
— this dutiful fulfilment of a promise wrung from her — 
was more baffling than all else. He drew nearer to 
her, humbly. " Dear love," he said — " you cannot 
know all that this means to me; you cannot under- 
stand how life opens out before me with this night. 
You shall learn yet to think well of me — in time; you 
shall come to see clearly how deep and great my love 
has been for you. Sweet Evelyn — all the world lies 
open to you — like a great and wondrous book. 
I have thought it a poor and dull book, dear; but you 
shall teach me — your love shall teach me to read be- 
tween the lines of it — to see, with your dear eyes, the 

beauty I have not found yet Dear woman — you 

will not fail me? " 

" Prince — have I not promised?" she said, looking 
at him fully for the first time. " Have I not kept my 
promise? " 

" Forgive me — yes. But I want you to leave all 
other things — all other thoughts behind; to begin 
your life from this hour." 
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" To begin my life from this hour," she repeated, 
dreamily. 

" Yes." He took her hand, and drew her towards 
him. "To-night — within an hour — we leave London; 
all arrangements have been made, dearest. First — 
to Paris; thence — where you will. There is a life- 
time before us — and all the world for a happy play- 
ground, dear." He drew her to a chair, and put her 
gently in it, and knelt beside her. She scarcely noticed 
him ; she was looking straight out before her, her mind 
busy with other thoughts. " Do you remember, Eve- 
lyn, that you once asked me for something? " 

She looked round at him, and gravely shook her 
head. " I don't remember." 

" Do you remember a ring I wore — ^an Eastern 
rmg? 

" Yes — I remember that." 

" Do you remember that you were afraid for me — 
afraid that I might put an end to a life that was worth- 
less? Dear — it is no longer worthless; I swore to 
you that when you made life better worth the having 
than death, I would give you the ring; I should need 
it no longer. Do you remember? " 

She nodded slowly, with her eyes fixed on his. 

" See — here it is," he said, looking at her with ex- 
ultant eyes. " I keep my promise to you, as you have 
kept yours to me, dear heart. Death is my enemy 
now — not a friend to have within call. Here is the 
ring, Evelyn." 

She stretched out her hand for it; but he drew the 
thing away quickly. " No — let me destroy it, dear; 
death will come too soon for you and me. Let me de- 
stroy it." 

But she caught at the hand which held the ring — 
even smiled a little. " Your promise, Prince — ^re- 
member your promise." 
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He let her take it, and rose slowly from his knees. 
The smile was still upon her face, and he ventured to 
kiss her lips. " Give me but a moment, Evelyn," he 
said; " there is something to which I must attend. I 
shall be away from England for a long time; there 
are many things to arrange. I will be with you in 
a moment; we start almost immediately. Is there 
anything you would wish for? " 

" Thank you — nothing," she said. 

She put the ring on a finger, when she was left 
alone, and sat looking at it, quite calmly, although her 
heart was beating tumultuously. Words he had said 
came back to her. " A life that was worthless! " ** A 
life that was worthless! " Oh! for time to think — for 
time to plan something! There was but one thought 
now, as there had ever been — her sister. In her own 
resolute fashion, she took the matter bravely, and 
looked at it without shrinking; saw that if she died 
now, Lucy could not pass to shame over her body; 
saw, in her despair and misery, that this was surely 
best. " A life that was worthless ! " The life that had 
been hers from her childhood, stretched clearly before 
her; the hopes and prayers, and tears — the chaos of its 
ending. To go on now would be madness; he had 
said the world would be a happy playground; she saw 
it as a desert of dead hopes. 

" If I could have seen her again! " she whispered, 
with tears. But that was not to be; it had come about 
that, in saving her, she had cut herself off from her. 

But it dawned upon her more strongly that this 
was indeed best; a sweet and simple closing of the 
matter; a drifting away, now that her little task was 
done. She put her arm upon the table, and hid her 
face for a moment; but that was not in fear; it was 
but the memory of blunderings — of things that might 
have been so much better done. 
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She looked at the ring once, and hesitated. Then, 
smiling, she put it resolutely to her lips. As she took 
it away, after a few seconds, empty, she heard the sound 
of voices, and then steps drawing nearer. One voice — 
a woman's — sounded more loudly; she caught at a 
chair-back, and listened. 

" Lucy! " she whispered, trembling. 

The servant entered hurriedly; Evelyn was seated 
beside the table. The man looked round enquiringly. 
She saw his figure — growing dim, quivering a little 
in the softly-lit room — and knew that time was of 
value. A sudden resolution came to her; the man 
was passing through the room, evidently in search of 
the Prince. 

" Stop! What is it?" she said, in a low voice. 

" A lady and gentleman to see the Prince, madam." 

" He will be here in a moment. Do not disturb 
him now. Show them into that room" — a room 
through which she had passed to come to the Prince's 
presence — " and beg them to wait. Say that the 
Prince will see them at once; I will tell him that they 
are there." 

The man hesitated for a moment, and then went out 
again. Evelyn, listening intently, heard the visitors 
brought into the adjoining room, heard whisperings, 
noticed that a heavy curtain divided the two rooms, 
and trembled lest they should break in upon her ; won- 
dered passionately, but without fear, how long a time 
was given to her, and when the Prince would come. 
For there was something which must be d^ne, and 
done quickly. 

The door through which the Prince had gone 
opened, and he came in; and the whispering suddenly 
ceased. Evelyn got up, and went towards him; he 
smiled at her happily, and took her hands, and kissed 
them. " Dear love — all is ready," he said. 
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There was a faint movement in the other room, 
she thought; but she covered it quickly by speaking. 
"All is ready?" she repeated. "But there is some- 
thing else, Prince — something I want you to tell me. 
Will you?" 

Her words were very calm; in her heart was a 
passionate prayer for life — for the gift to stand, and 
speak — until this thing should be done. 

" Of course — what is it? " 

" I want you to repeat to me — now — all that you 
have said so often before; all that you said to me first 
in Homburg. I want — I want to be sure." 

" To be sure — to be sure that I love you, dear; that 
my heart has gone aching, these, many weary years, 
because you would not listen? Shall I tell you 

again that old story Dear — there is time 

enough ! " 

" There is not; there is not; " she cried. " I must 
hear it now, Prince Grenadius — now ! " 

" Evelyn — you do not doubt me? " 

"Tell me again what you have told me before; I 
want to hear it — I must! Remember — I do not stand 
alone in this. Prince." 

" Evelyn — will you never understand? I never 
loved this other woman; I saw, in one moment of de- 
spair, that through her lay the way to win you; that 
if I could but hold her in my hand, and cry — ' See — 
she's mine ; I can take her — I can destroy her ! ' — I 
saw that if I could bait do that, you would come to me, 
to save her. Forgive " 

" Yes — yes — go on ! " she cried, and glanced to- 
wards the curtained doorway. The task was almost 
done. 

" If you had given me one word of hope, I would 
have flung the cowardly business aside. I never loved 
her; Fate gave you to me, years ago; Fate has led 
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me to you since Dear — are you content; can 

you forgive?" 

The room was swaying; the curtains — the walls — 
seemed moving as in a wind. She gripped the table 
and faced him. 

" Prince — we go on a journey to-night — you and 
I?" 

" Yes, Evelyn — a long journey — the journey of 
life, dear woman." 

'' The journey of life Shall I lead the way? " 

The words were startling in their suddenness and inten- 
sity ; he looked at her in wonderment. 

** Evelyn!" 

" Mine is a longer journey, Prince Fate has 

shown you the way; I remember you said that once. 
Fate has shown me the way now .... Do you travel 
with me, Prince? " 

She swung round against the table, and would 
have fallen, but that he caught her with his arm. 
** Evelyn — you are ill! Evelyn — what is this? " 

"Death!" she whispered, and held out the ring 
to him. With an awful cry, he fell upon his knees be- 
fore her, and clasped her round the waist. 

"Evelyn— not that— not that!" 

The two listeners had burst suddenly through the 
curtains; Paddy caught her in his arms as she was 
falling. But her eyes were for Lucy; she stretched 
out her arms to her, and smiled. " My dear — my 
dear! " she whispered, and fell to weeping, for the first 
time. 

Thev laid her down, and Lucy gripoed her tightly, 
and hid her face upon her breast. " Eve — I did not 

know — I did not know Eve — ^this is not death; 

you have not " 

" Yes — dear — indeed — it's the best. Hold me 
close — very close.' 
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" God of mercy! " cried Paddy—" can we do noth- 
ing?" 

The Greek had stood like one stunned, holding her 
limp hand on which was the ring — staring at it; he 
looked up for a moment, and spoke in a voice entirely 
unlike his own. " Nothing — nothing," he said; and 
then in a whisper — " This is Fate's last move." 

" Listen, dear," whispered Evelyn. *' This is good- 
bye; indeed — indeed I am happy ^ . . . . Lucy — you 
will be true to him; you will grow up a good woman? 
Lucy?" 

Oh! yes — oh! yes .... But, dear — I was not 
worth it— I " 

The dying woman stopped the words with a quick 
kiss. The end was very near; her eyes called Paddy. 
As he bent over, she held him close for one long mo- 
ment. 

" Dear," she whispered — " if we could — ^begin 
again! I would be strong enough — for both." 

And, with that last poor confession, she smiled, and 
died. 

It was very late when, all things having been done, 
Paddy came out alone into the streets. He walked 
like one lost, and wrung his hands. And there, near 
the house, stood Barbara Denton. 

" I have been here a long time," she said, wistfully. 

" I thought " She stopped, for he had laid his 

arm against a wall, in the quiet street, and his head 
upon the arm, and was weeping bitterly. " Paddy 

dear — what is " 

• "She's dead, Barbara — dead; and all the world is 
dead, because of her." 

" Dead I " she repeated, awestruck. 

" Evelyn," he replied, " my friend — you remem- 
ber? .... Dead, Barbara — gone in a moment." 

She saw that this was no time for questvQiA.vxv^\ 
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shocked beyond measure at his words, she was silent, 
although she wept for sympathy ; she pushed one warm 
little hand into the hand that hung at his side. Pres- 
ently he was more calm; he allowed her to lead him 
gently away. 

After they had walked a little way together, he 
looked down at her. " You're very good to me, Bar- 
bara — very good," he said. 

She smiled up at him through her tears; he bent 
softly, and kissed her. They turned their faces home- 
ward, and went on, hand in hand, in silence. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH THE PRINCE OF MISCHANCE COMES HOME. 

Nearly a year had gone by since the night of Eve- 
lyn's death — a year of many happenings. The Prince 
had disappeared, leaving no trace behind ; had dropped 
out of life, it seemed, on that night of disaster. 

For a time, Paddy wandered disconsolate; tried, 
weakly and unsuccessfully, to gather some of the 
threads of life into his hands — to face the future with 
some show of courage. But there was no future now; 
there was nothing, he felt, worth the old indefinite 
struggle he had dubbed life. His world was scattered ; 
there was nothing on which to base his dreams. Eve- 
lyn was dead; Lucy was with her husband, who had 
returned unexpectedly from India, and had taken her 
abroad ; the Prince was gone — even had he been there, 
the old rivalry was ended. Barbara was there, to cling 
to; some day, when he was a rich and famous man, he 
would marry her, and be very good to her. But Bar- 
bara was constant, and safe, in the sense that nothing 
threatened her, or her devotion to him. 

There was a new grave in that little churchyard in 
the West" country, near that of the old Professor; they 
had felt that she would rest there, close to her old 
home, more peacefully. Paddy had been once, in a 
restless hour, to see it; to wander broodingly about 
the old place, as he had wandered with her in his boy- 
hood. He sat by the grave, desolate, as the da^ cki%^^ 
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in, and thought of his life, and hers, and all that he had 
meant to do. He remembered the words she had 
whispered — ** If we could begin again! " 

A little chastened — a little hopeful, he took up his 
dreams again, on that homeward journey; saw that 
life was a thing of purpose; and had fully mapped out 
a career, wherein he burnt large supplies of midnight 
oil, and grew thin with stress of toil, before he reached 
London. And there he found a letter awaiting him, 
which changed all his plans, and set him off dreaming 
in another direction. 

The letter was from his mother's solicitors ; it stated, 
in the briefest terms, that Mrs. Paddison had died sud- 
denly, while on a visit to a duchess, whose name was 
mentioned; and that it was necessary that Mr. Paddi- 
son should at once see them, on matters of importance. 

Paddy began to tremble ; saw his fortune gone, and 
himself cast on a barren world; and passed a night of 
suspense. The news of his mother's death came with 
something of a shock ; he remembered how pretty she 
was — how exquisitely dressed. But she had been 
little more than a name; he remembered his two or 
three meetings with her — the petulant fashion in which 
she had cast him off. It was but natural that his chief 
feeling should be one of anxiety as to what difference 
her death would make to his income. It was a terror- 
striking thought that beyond that slender allowance 
he had really nothing on which to depend, save a 
guinea or two casually earned during the year. 

The lawyer whom he had been in the habit of seeing 
on former occasions received him, with that air of 
official sadness appropriate to the hour, and, after some 
fumbling among papers, proceeded to business. Shorn 
of technicalities, the news he had to impart was to the 
effect that Mrs. Paddison had bequeathed the whole 
of her property to her son, with the sole condition that 
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it was to remain invested in the same securities as dur- 
ing her lifetime; his income for the future would 
amount to between eight and nine hundred pounds per 
annum. 

Paddy came out into the streets again, with a sub- 
stantial sum in his pockets, and with his brain buzz- 
ing over mental calculations; how much per week 
this glorious fortune represented; what round sum 
could safely be spent, and yet leave a ragged margin 
of pounds and shillings for casual things. Work was 
thrust a long way off in the prospect ; it could be done 
at leisure now. He thought of past great ones who 
had written but a few lines a day, and polished them, 
and re-polished them, and achieved fame. He saw 
himself polishing at leisure in the future; recognized 
that there lay the perfect way of labour. 

But, for the moment, there were other things on 
hand; generous things to be done — for generosity was 
possible now. He raced home to Barbara. 

On receiving the letter he had dwelt a little on the 
fact of the Duchess in whose house his mother had 
died; had spoken of it to Barbara as something of a 
commonplace occurrence. Poor Barbara had seen 
barriers between herself and her lover at once; and 
now, on hearing the news of his fortune, her heart 
sank a little. 

" You are quite a rich man, Paddy," she said wist- 
fully. 

" Rich! It's simply wonderful! Why — there'll be 
no more pinching, Barbara; I shan't have to think 

about Barbara " — he caught her rapturously 

in his arms — "we'll live in the country, dear." Her 
heart rose again; her eyes filled with grateful tears; 
she reproached herself for a traitor, in having doubted 
him. 

The faithful Gayford was hugged to her heart's con- 
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tent that night; a blushing face was hidden on her 
broad breast. For the wedding day had been fixed. 

Paddy had a scheme in his mind; with charac- 
teristic sophistry, he told himself that he designed it 
for Barbara's sake. On his last visit to the West, he 
had wandered in the grounds of the old house; had 
looked in through the blank and staring windows. 
For the place was empty and deserted; Miss Susan- 
nah, he was informed, had left it long since, after sell- 
ing off the furniture, and had gone to end her days in 
the house of a distant relative, to whom she was to act 
as housekeeper. He had not known this before; for 
the stern woman had never communicated with any- 
one after the Professor's death. 

But the thought had come to Paddy, even then, as 
a wild dream, that some day he would take the old 
place, when that far-off day of riches and fame should 
come. 

Now that the future was spread smoothly before 
him, London — the place of weariness, and partings, 
and unfulfilled dreamings — had grown hateful to him; 
' he was a little tired with his unprofitable strivings 
there. More than all, that grave in the little church- 
yard drew him to the West country — showed that there 
.was peace, there the true dreamland, where she slept. 
He made his arrangements, and rented the house for 
a term of years, and furnished some of its rooms. 

A difficulty presented itself, about a week before 
the wedding, in the person of Mr. Cyril Denton, 
Clearly he must be provided for; that income, to 
which he had referred on more than one occasion, 
must be supplied. It was equally evident that he was 
not a figure for the country; indeed, at the mere sug- 
gestion that he should take up his quarters with them, 
he became weakly indignant. 

" Sir — I — I appeal to you; I — I may appeal to you 
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— eh? You, sir, are a man to whom the delights of the 
country appeal — eh? I have heard, Mr. Paddison, 
that there are such people — people to whom a haycock 
is more than — than the Palace of St. James's — a coun- 
try lane better than a well-paved street-j-eh? I — I be- 
lieve that my daughter, Mr. Paddison, has a — a strange 
passion for flowers — eh? Well, sir, — there are trees 
in the Park; they content me, sir; I — I desire nothing 
more — eh? Flowers I may see, Mr. Paddison, in Co- 
vent Garden — (not that I ever go there). I ask noth- 
ing more — eh? My simple life — my — my simple in- 
come — eh ? " 

So it was arranged that a certain sum should be 
paid to him at stated intervals, and he should be left 
to the life to which he had been used. 

Mrs. Gayford was to accompany them. She had 
been weeping and trembling in secret, poor soul, many 
and many a night, in the fear of separation from her 
darling; and yet was filled with the determination to 
say nothing which should take from her darling's hap- 
piness. 

She had no words to express her relief and grati- 
tude; she had found the springtime of her hard life 
as it was nearing its close, and her heart sang within 
her, more joyously than the birds which nested under 
the eaves of her new home. 

If, in the beginning of that first year, Paddy went 
often to the old churchyard, to sit upon its low wall in 
the wintry sunshine, and smoke, and dream the hours 
away, Barbara was not less happy. She knew that he 
sat near a grave there, and that he trimmed the grass 
that grew upon it, and that his eyes were sometimes wet 
as he leaned upon the old wall, and looked down to the 
road below. But the woman who slept there had said 
that she was going a long journey, and that she would 
not take him from her; and she had strangely ket^t Ker 
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word. Barbara came up there sometimes to fetch him, 
and they walked down together in silence, hand-in- 
hand. 

One night, in the spring of that year, Paddy sat 
reading in the, room which had been the Professor's 
study. The day had been heavy and sullen ; the night 
had closed in with heavy clouds driving from the west 
before a rising wind. Barbara had gone early to bed; 
the house was very still. As he sat there, the book fell 
from his fingers, and lay on the table before him; in 
time to the steady distant booming of the sea, and the 
whistling of the wind, the events of past days began to 
spread themselves out before him, like the remem- 
bered air of an old song. He saw Evelyn flitting again 
through the garden in the starlight; peeped with her 
again through the window of that room; felt her kiss 
and her tears upon his face. With a sigh, he got up, 
and pressed his face to the glass of the window, and 
looked out into the dark garden, where the trees were 
tossing ghostly arms in the wind. 

Something drew him outside; the wind was 
stronger than he had thought, and he battled against 
it across the garden, and out through the gate into the 
road. As the gate clicked, a man ran against him, 
almost knocking him over, and, with a muttered 
apology, shouted something unintelligible, and ran on 
towards the sea. Paddy, for no very definite reason, 
ran on after him. 

There was a little group of men down on the shore; 
one was stooping and doing something hurriedly with 
a rope, and stopping to point excitedly out to sea. 
As Paddy drew near, the group broke up, with shouts 
and cries, and some of them caught at the rope, and set 
off at a run through the surf, splashing and struggling 
against the wind, towards the line of rocks where the 
u^ater was thundetmg and snarling angrily. And 
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there, in the white surf, he saw something being tossed 
— now against the rocks, now sucked out to sea again. 
Two of the men, with their heels driven into the 
ground, were clinging to the end of the rope; the rest 
had spread themselves out along its length, and the 
water was breaking and churning over them. Breath- 
less, Paddy clung to the rope with the two men, and 
eagerly asked what it was. 

A small boat had been seen driving on shore, they 
said, with a man in it; it had gone to pieces — smashed 
like a shell on the rocks — and the man had been 
washed off again, still holding to a part of the wreck- 
age. Even as they spoke, they cried out that they had 
got him; and flung themselves on the straining rope^ 
and savagely fought their way back with it. 

Paddy pushed his way through the group, when 
they had battled up the rocks with their burden, and 
dropped on his knees beside it. The face was turned 
away and hidden on one arm; he saw, in a moment, 
that the man was horribly crushed and broken. As he 
looked, the face was turned wearily round towards him, 
and the eyes opened; he caught his breath, and bent 
down, until his own face almost touched that of the 
man. 

''Grenadius!" 

Life, ebbing out swiftly, came back strongly for a 
moment; the lips smiled. " Paddison," he whispered, 
with difficulty; and then — " Is she here — Evelyn?" 

Paddy understood, and nodded. He saw that the 
Greek was very thin ; that there were heavy lines about 
his face; that his hair was quite grey. 

*' It's been — a long journey," he whispered. 
" Here's the sweet and blessed end. How far — how 

far! 1 — lost the way; IVe — been looking — for her. 

I — forgot — where she had gone; I came to — a place 
where — boats were; I remembered she was — b^ tba 
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sea By the sea I came to her — first ; do you remem- 
ber? By the sea I come to her now." 

There was nothing to be done; he was dying. 
In this place where they had first met, the two men 
looked into each other's eyes. 

" Fate! " he whispered, after a pause. *' Fate has 
brought me to her at last. Put me — besicje her — Pad- 
dison ; she will not mind now — she will have grown to 

— understand. She would not understand 

And bury me — under another name; they might take 

me away from here it has been a long journey; 

I dreamed I had — lost her." And then, very faintly, 
as Paddy bent down, he heard the words — " Oh! Eve- 
lyn — oh ! my beloved ! " 

The dawn was creeping up over the sky as Paddy 
stole back through the garden, and entered the house. 
The light was still burning in the study; he sat down 
there, and covered his face, and was very still for a 
long time. Ghosts of dead hours, as she had once said, 
were all about him; ghosts of dead hopes, of boyish 
dreams and resolves. 

He got up at last, and extinguished the light, and 
went softly upstairs. Barbara was sleeping peace- 
fully, a smile upon her pretty flushed face. With a 
full heart he stood looking at her; saw the years 
stretching before him in that quiet house — years made 
sweet to him by her love. He thought of the grave 
of the woman up in that little churchyard, where he 
had dreamed in the sunshine as a boy; thought of the 
dead man who was to lie near her. He dropped softly 
to his knees, beside the sleeping girl, and bent his head. 
He did not pray; there was no prayer in his heart; no 
room even for dreams then. He was humbled a little 
— saddened a little; but there was much for which 
grateful tears might be shed. 
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